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Ir is many days since I wrote to 
you, and but for your delightful 
note just received, reproaching me 
for silence, I should still be under 
the spell of that awe which certain 
words of M. Savarin were well fitted 
to produce. Chancing to ask him 
if he had written to you lately, he 
said, with that laugh of his, good- 
humouredly ironical, “‘No, Made- 
moiselle, [ am not one of the 
Facheux whom Moliére has immor- 
talised. If the meeting of lovers 
should be sacred from the intrusion 
of a third person, however amiable, 
more sacred still should be the part- 
ing between an author and his work. 
Madame de Grantmesnil is in that 
moment so solemn toa genius earnest 
as hers—she is bidding farewell to 
a companion with whom, once dis- 
missed into the world, she can never 
converse familiarly again; it ceases 
to be her companion when it becomes 
ours. Do not let us disturb the last 
hours they will pass together.” 

These words struck me much. I 
suppose there is truth in them. I 
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can comprehend that a work which 
has long been all in all to its author, 
concentrating his thoughts, gather- 
ing round it the hopes and fears of 
his inmost heart, dies, as it were, to: 
him when he has completed its life 
for others, and launched it into a 
world estranged from the solitude in 
which it was born and formed. I 
can almost conceive that, to a writer: 
like you, the ve fame which 
attends the work thus sent forth 
chills your own love for it. The. 
characters you created in a fairy 
land, known but to yourself, must. 
lose something of their mysterious 
charm when you hear them discussed 
and cavilled at, blamed or praised, as 
if they were really the creatures of 
streets and salons. 

I wonder if hostile criticism pains. 
or enrages you as it seems to do such 
other authors as I have known. M.. 
Savarin, for instance, sets down in 
his tablets as an enemy to whom ven- 
geance is due the smallest scribbler 
who wounds his self-love, and says. 
frankly, “To me praise is food, dis- 
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praise is poison. Him who feeds 
me I pay; him who poisons me I 
break on the wheel.” M. Savarin 
is, indeed, a skilful and energetic 
administrator to his own reputation. 
He deals with it as if it were a king- 
dom—establishes fortifications for 
its defence—enlists soldiers to fight 
for it. He isthe soul and centre of 
a confederation in which each is 
bound to defend the territory of the 
others, and all those territories united 
constitute the imperial realm of M. 
Savarin. Don’t think me an un- 
gracious satirist in what I am thus 
saying of our brilliant friend. It is 
not I who here speak; it is himself. 
He avows his policy with the naiveté 
which makes the charm of his style 
as writer. ‘It is the greatest mis- 
take,” he said to me yesterday, “‘ to 
talk of the Republic of Letters. 
Every author who wins a name is 
a sovereign in his own domain, be 
it large or small. Woe to any 
republican who wants to dethrone 
me!” Somehow or other, when 
M. Savarin thus talks I feel as if he 
were betraying the cause of genius. 
I cannot bring myself to regard 
literature as a craft—to me it is a 
-sacred mission ; and in hearing this 
‘*sayereign’ boast of the tricks by 
which he maintains his state, I seem 
to listen to a priest who treats as 
imposture the religion he professes 
to teach. M. Savarin’s favorite 
.éléve now is a young contributor to 
his journal, named Gustave Rameau. 
M. Savarin said the other day in 
wy hearing, “I and my set were 

oung France—Gustave Rameau 
and his set are New Paris.” 

“And what is the distinction 
between the one and the other?” 
asked my American friend, Mrs. 
Morley. 

“The set of ‘Young France, 
‘answered M. Savarin, “had in it 
the hearty consciousness of youth ; 
it was bold and vehement, with 

. abundant vitality and animal spirits ; 


,” 
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whatever may be said against it in 
other respects, the power of thews 
and sinews must be conceded to its 
chief representatives. But the set 
of ‘ New Paris’ has very bad health, 
and very indifferent spirits. Still, 
in its way, it is very clever; it can 
sting and bite as keenly as if it 
were big and strong. Rameau is 
the most promising member of the 
set. He will be popular in his time, 
because he represents a good deal of 
the mind of his time—viz., the mind 
and the time of ‘ New Paris.’ ” 

Do you know anything of this 
young Rameau’s writings? You do 
not know himself, for he told me so, 
expressing a desire that was evi- 
dently very sincere, to find some 
occasion on which to render you his 
homage. He said this the first time 
I met him at M. Savarin’s, and be- 
fore he knew how dear to me are 
yourself and your fame. He came 
and sate by me after dinner, and 
won my interest at once by asking 
me if | had heard that you were 
busied on a new work; and then, 
without waiting for my answer, he 
launched forth into praises of you, 
which made a notable contrast to 
the scorn with which he spoke of all 
your contemporaries, except indeed 
M. Savarin, who, however, might 
not have been pleased to hear his 
favourite pupil style him “a great 
writer in smali things.” I spare 
you his epigrams on Dumas and 
Victor Hugo and my beloved Lamar- 
tine. Though his talk was showy, 
and dazzled me at first, I soon got 
rather tired of it—even the first 
time we met. Since then I have 
seen him very often, not only at M. 
Savarin’s, but he calls here at least 
every other day, and we have be- 
come quite good friends. He gains 
on acquaintance so far, that one 
cannot help feeling how much he is 
to be pitied. He is so envious! and 
the envious must be so unhappy. 
And then he is at once so near and 
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so far from all the things that he 
envies. He longs for riches and 
luxury, and can only as yet earn 
a bare competence by his labours. 
Therefore he hates the rich and 
luxurious. His literary successes, 
instead of pleasing him, render him 
miserable by their contrast with the 
fame of the authors whom he envies 
and assails. He has a beautiful 
head, of which he is conscious, but 
it is joined to a body without 
strength or grace. He is conscious 
of this too: but itis cruel to go on 
with this sketch. You can see at 
once the kind of person who, whether 
he inspire affection or dislike, cannot 
fail to create an interest—painful 
but compassionate. 

You will be pleased to hear that 
Dr. C. considers my health so im- 
proved, that I may next year enter 
fairly on the profession for which I 
was intended and trained. Yet I 
still feel hesitating and doubtful. 
To give myself wholly up to the art 
in which I am told I could excel, 
must alienate me entirely from the 


ambition that yearns for fields in 
which, alas! it may perhaps never ap- 
propriate to itself a rood for culture 
—only wander, lost in a vague fairy- 
land, to which it has not the fairy’s 


birthright. O thou great Enchant- 
ress, to whom are equally subject 
the streets of Paris and the realm of 
Faerie—thou who hast sounded to 
the deeps that circumfluent ocean 
called “practical human life,” and 
hast taught the acutest of its navi- 
gators to consider how far its courses 
are guided, by orbs in heaven— 
canst thou solve this riddle. which 
if it perplexes me, must perplex so 
many ? What is the real distinction 
between the rare genius and the 
commonalty of human souls that 
feel to the quick all the grandest 
and divinest things which the rare 
genius places before them, sighing 
within themselves— “This rare 
genius does but express that which 
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was previously familiar to us, so far 
as thought and sentiment extend ?” 
Nay, the genius itself, however elo- 
quent, never does, never can, express 
the whole of the thought or the 
sentiment it interprets; on the coi- 
trary, the greater the genius is, the 
more it leaves a something of incom- 
plete satisfaction on our minds—it 
promises so much more than it per- 
forms—it implies so much more 
than it announces. I am impressed 
with the truth of what I thus say in 
proportion as I reperuse and restudy 
the greatest writers that have come 
within my narrow range of reading. 
And by the greatest writers I mean 
those who are not exclusively rea- 
soners (of such I cannot judge), nor 
mere poets (of whom, so far as con- 
cerns the union of words with musie, 
I ought to be able to judge), but the 
few who unite reason and poetry, and 
appeal at once to the common-sense 
of the multitude and the imagina- 
tion of the few. The highest type 
of this union to me is Shakespeare ; 
and I can comprehend the justice of 
no criticism on him which does not 
allow this sense of incomplete satis- 
faction augmenting in proportion as 
the poet soars to his highest. I ask 
again, In what consists this distine- 
tion between the rare genius and the 
commonalty of minds that exclaim, 
“He expresses what we feel, but 
never the whole of what we feel”? 
Is it the mere power over language, 
a large knowledge of dictionaries, a 
finer ear for period and cadence, a 
more artistic craft in casing our 
thoughts and sentiments in well- 
selected words? Is it true what 
Buffon says, “that the style is 
theman”? Isittrue what I am told 
Goethe said, “ Poetry is form”? JI 
cannot believe this; and if you tell 
me it is true, then I no longer pine 
to be a writer. But if it be not 
true, explain to me how it is that 
the greatest genius is popular in 
proportion as it makes itself akin tc 
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us by uttering in better words than 
we employ that which was already 
within us, brings to light what in 
our souls was latent, and does but 
correct, beautify, and publish the 
correspondence which an ordinary 
reader carries on privately every day, 
between himself and his mind or 
his heart. If this superiority in 
the genius be but style and form, I 
abandon my dream ‘of being some- 
thing else than a singer of words 
by another to the music of another. 
But then, what then? My know- 
ledge of books and art is wonder- 
fully small. What little I do know 
I gather from very few books, and 
from what I hear said by the few 
worth listening to whom I happen 
to meet; and out of these, in soli- 
tude and reverie, not by conscious 
effort, I arrive at some results which 
appear to my inexperience original. 
Perhaps, indeed, they have the 
same kind of originality as the 
musical compositions of amateurs 
who effect a cantata or a quar- 
tette made up of borrowed details 
from great masters, and constituting 
a whole so original that no real 
master would deign to own it. Oh 
if I could get you to understand 
how unsettled, how struggling my 
whole nature at this moment is! 
I wonder what is the sensation of 
the chrysalis which has been a silk- 
worm, when it first feels the new 
wings stirring within its shell— 
wings, alas! that are but those of 
the humblest and shortest-lived sort 
of moth, scarcely born into daylight 
before it dies. Could it reason, it 
might regret its earlier life, and say, 
‘Better be the silk-worm than the 
moth.” 


From the Same to the Same. 


Have you known weil any Eng- 
lish people in the course of your 
life? I say well, for you must have 


had acquaintance with many. But 
it seems to me so difficult to know 
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an Englishman well. Even 1, who 
so loved and revered Mr. Selby—I, 
whose childhood was admitted into 
his companionship by that love 
which places ignorance and know- 
ledge, infancy and age, upon ground 
so equal that heart touches heart— 
cannot say that I understood the 
English character to anything like 
the extent to which I fancy I under- 
stand the Italian and the French. 
Between us of the Continent and 
them of the island the British 
Channel always flows. There is an 
Englishman here to whom I have 
been introduced, whom I have met, 
though but seldom, in that society 
which bounds the Paris world to 
me. Pray, pray tell me, did you 
ever know, ever meet him? His 
name is Graham Vane. He is the 
only son, I am told, of a man who 
was a célébrité in England as an 
orator and. statesman, and on both 
sides he belongs to the haute aris- 
tocratie. He himself has that inde- 
scribable air and mien to which we 
apply the epithet ‘ distinguished.’ 
In the most crowded salon the eye 
would fix on him, and involuntarily 
follow his movements. Yet his 
manners are frank and_ simple, 
wholly without the stiffness or re- 
serve which are said to characterise 
the English. There is an inborn 
dignity in his bearing which con- 
sists in the absence of all dignity 
assumed. But what strikes me 
most in this Englishman is an 
expression of countenance which 
the English depict by the word 
‘open’—that expression which in- 
spires you with a belief in the ex- 
istence of sincerity. Mrs. Morley 
said of him, in that poetic extrav- 
agance of phrase by which the 
Americans startle the English — 
“That man’s forehead would light 
up the Mammoth Cave.” Do you 
not know, Eulalie, what it is to us 
cultivators of art—art being the 
expression of truth through tiction 
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—to come into the atmosphere of 
one of those souls in which Truth 
stands out bold and beautiful in 
itself, and needs no_ idealisation 
through fiction? Oh, how near we 


should be to heaven could we live 
daily, hourly, in the presence of 
one the honesty of whose word we 
could never doubt, the authority of 
whose word we could never disobey ! 
Mr. Vane professes not to understand 
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music—not even to care for it, ex- 
cept rarely—and yet he spoke of its 
influence over others with an en- 
thusiasm that half charmed me once 
more back to my destined calling 
—nay, might have charmed me 
wholly, but that he seemed to think 
that I—that any public singer— 
must be a creature apart from the 
world—the world in which such 
men live. Perhaps that is true. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was one of those lovely noons 
towards the end of May in which a 
rural suburb has the mellow charm 
of summer to him who escapes awhile 
from the streets of a crowded capi- 
tal. The Londoner knows its charm 
when he feels his.tread on the 
softening swards of the Vale of 
Health, or, pausing at Richmond 
under the budding willow, gazes on 
the river glittering in the warmer 
sunlight, and hears from the villa- 
gardens behind him the brief trill 
of the blackbird. But the suburbs 
- round Paris are, I think, a yet more 
pleasing relief from the metropolis ; 
they are more easily reached, and I 
know not why, but they seem more 
rural, perhaps because the contrast 
of their repose with the stir left be- 
hind—of their redundance of , leaf 
and blossom, compared with the 
prim efflorescence of trees in the 
Boulevards and ‘Tuileries—is more 
striking. However that may be, 
when Graham reached the pretty 
suburb in which Isaura dwelt, it 
seemed to him as if all the wheels of 
the loud busy life were suddenly 
smitten still. The hour was yet 
early; he felt sure that he should 
find Isaura at home. The garden- 
gate stood unfastened and ajar; he 
pushed it aside and entered. 1 think 
I have before said that the garden 
of the villa was shut out from the 
road, and the gaze of neighbours, by 


a wall and thick belts of evergreens ; 
it stretched behind the house some- 
what far for the garden of a subur- 
ban villa. He paused when he had 
passed the gateway, for he heard in 
the distance the voice of one sing- 
ing—singing low, singing plaintive- 
ly. He knew it was the voice of 
Isaura; he passed on, leaving the 
house behind him, and tracking the 
voice till he reached the singer. 
Isaura was seated within an ar- 
bour towards the further end of 
the garden—an arbour which, a 
little later in the year, must indeed 
be delicate and dainty with iush 
exuberance of jessamine and wood- 
bine ; now into its iron trellis-work 
leaflet and flowers were insinuating 
their gentle way. Just at the en- 
trance one white rose—a winter rose 
that had mysteriously survived its 
relations—opened its pale hues 
frankly to the noonday sun. Graham 
approached slowly, noiselessly, and 
the last note of the song had ceased 
when he stood at the entrance of the 
arbour. Isaura did not perceive 
him at first, for her face was bent 
downward musingly, as was often 
her wont after singing, especially 
when alone. But she felt that the 
place was darkened, that something 
stood between her and the sunshine. 
She raised her face, and a quick 
flush mantled over it as she uttered 
his name, not loudly, not as in sur- 
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prise, but inwardly, and whispering- 
ly, as in a sort of fear. 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle,” said 
Graham, entering; ‘but 1 heard 
your voice as I came into the gar- 
den, and it drew me onward invo- 
luntarily. What a lovely air! and 
what simple sweetness in such of 
the words as reached me! I am so 
ignorant of music that you must not 
laugh at me if I ask whose is the 
music and whose are the words? 
Probably both are so well known as 
to convict me of a barbarous ignor- 
ance.” 

“Oh no,” said Isaura, with a still 
heightened colour, and in accents 
embarrassed and hesitating. ‘ Both 
the words and music are by an un- 
known and very humble composer, 
yet not, indeed, quite original; they 
have not even that merit—at least 
they were suggested by a popular 
song in the Neapolitan dialect which 
is said to be very old.” 

“T don’t know if I caught the 
true meaning of the words, for they 
seemed to me to convey a more 
subtle and refined sentiment than is 
common in the popular songs of 
southern Italy.” 

“The sentiment in the original is 
changed in the paraphrase, and not, 
I fear, improved by the change.” 

“Will you explain to me the 
sentiment in both, and let me judge 
which I prefer ?” 

“In the Neapolitan song a young 
fisherman, who has moored his boat 
under a rock on the shore, sees a 
beautiful face below the surface of 
the waters ; he imagines it to be that 
of a Nereid, and casts in his net to 
catch this supposed nymph of the 
ocean. He only disturbs the water, 
foses the image, and brings up a few 
common fishes. He returns home 
disappointed, and very much enam- 
oured of the supposed Nereid. The 
next day he goes again to the same 
place, and discovers that the face 
which had so charmed him was that 
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of a morta] girl reflected on the 
waters from the rock behind him, 
on which she had been seated, and 
on which she had her home. The 
original air is arch and lively; just 
listen to it.” And Isaura warbled 
one of those’artless and somewhat 
meagre tunes to which light-stringed 
instruments are the fitting accom- 
paniment. 

“That,” said Graham, “is a dif- 
ferent music indeed from the other, 
which is deep and plaintive, and 
goes to the heart.” 

“But do you not see how the 
words have been altered? In the 
song you first heard me singing, the 
fisherman goes again to the spot, 
again and again sees the face in the 
water, again and again seeks to cap- 
ture the Nereid, and never knows 
to the last that the face was that of 
the mortal on the rock close behind 
him, and which he passed by with- 
out notice every day. Deluded by 
an ideal image, the real one escapes 
from his eye.” 

“Ts the verse that is recast meant 
to symbolise a moral in love ?” 

‘In love? nay, I know not; but 
in life, yes—at least the life of the 
artist.” 

“The paraphrase of the original 
is yours, Signorina—words and 
music both. Am I not right? Your 
silence answers, ‘ Yes.” Will you 
pardon me if I say that, though 
there can be no doubt of the new 
beauty you have given to the old 
song, I think that the moral of the 
old was the sounder one, the truer 
to human life. We do not go on to 
the last duped by an illusion. If 
enamoured by the shadow on the 
waters, still we do look around us 
and discover the image it reflects.” 

Isaura shook her head gently, but 
made no answer. On the table be- 
fore her there were a few myrtle- 
sprigs and one or two buds from the 
last winter rose, which she had been 
arranging into a simple nosegay ; 
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she took up these, and abstractedly 
began to pluck and scatter the rose- 
leaves. 

‘‘ Despise the coming May flowers 
if you will, they wili soon be so 
plentiful,” said Graham; “but do 
not cast away the few blossoms 
which winter has so kindly spared, 
and which even summer will not 
give again ;” and placing his hand 
on the winter buds, it touched hers 
—lightly, indeed, but she felt the 
touch, shrank from it, coloured, and 
rose from her seat. 

“‘ The sun has left this side of the 
garden, the east wind is rising, and 
you must find it chilly here,” she 
said, in an altered tone; “will you 
not come into the house ?” 

“Tt is not the air that I feel 
chilly,” said Graham, with a half- 
smile; ‘‘ I almost fear that my pro- 
saic admonitions have displeased 
you.” 

“They were not. prosaic; and 
they were kind and very wise;” she 
added, with her exquisite laugh— 
laugh so wonderfully sweet and 
musical. She now had gained the 
entrance of the arbour; Graham 
joined her, and they walked towards 
the house. He asked her if she had 
seen much of the Savarins since 
they had met. 

“Once or twice we have been 
there of an evening.” 

“And encountered, no doubt, the 
illustrious young minstrel who des- 
pises Tasso and Corneille ?” 

“M. Rameau? Oh yes; he is 
constantly at the Savarin’s. Do not 
be severe on him. He is unhappy 
—he is struggling—he is soured. 
An artist has thorns in his path 
which lookers-on do not heed.” 

‘“‘ All people have thorns in their 
path, and I have no great respect 
for those who want lookers-on to 
heed them whenever they are 
scratched. But M. Rameau seems 
to me one of those writers very com- 
mon nowadays, in France and even 
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in England ; writers who have never 
read anything worth studying, and 
are, of course, presumptuous in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. I should 
not have thought an artist like your- 
self could have recognised an artist 
in a M. Rameau who despises Tasso 
without knowing Italian.” 

Graham spoke bitterly; he was 
once more jealous. 

‘“‘ Are you not an artist yourself ? 
Are you not a writer? M. Savaria 
told me you were a distinguished 
man of letters.” 

“‘M. Savarin flatters me too much. 
I am not an artist, and I have a 
great dislike to that word as it is 
now hackneyed and vulgarised in 
England and in France. A cook 
calls himself an artist; a tailor 
does the same; a man writes a gaudy 
melodrame, a spasmodic song, a sen- 
sational novel, and straightway he 
calls himself an artist, and indulges 
in a pedantic jargon about ‘ essence’ 
and ‘form,’ assuring us that a poet 
we can understand wants essence, 
and a poet we can scan wants form. 
Thank heaven I am not vain enough 
to call myself artist. I have written 
some very dry lucubrations in peri- 
odicals, chiefly political, or critical 
upon other subjects than art. But 
why, @ propos of M. Rameau, did 
you ask me that question respect- 
ing myself?” 

“* Because much in your conversa- 
tion,” answered Isaura, in rather a 
mournful tone, “‘ made me suppose 
you had more sympathies with art 
and its cultivators than you cared 
to avow. And if you had such 
sympathies, you would comprehend 
what a relief it is to a poor aspirant 
to art like myself to come into com- 
munication with those who devote 
themselves to any art distinct from 
the common pursuits of the world; 
what a relief it is to escape from the 
ordinary talk of society. There is 
a sort of instinctive freemasonry 
ameng us, including masters and 
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disciples, and one art has a fellow- 
ship with other arts; mine is but 
song and music, yet I feel attracted 
towards a sculptor, a painter, a 
romance-writer, a poet, as much as 
towards a singer, a musician. Do 
you understand why I cannot con- 
temn M. Rameau as you do? I 
differ from his tastes in literature ; 
I do not much admire such of his 
writings as I have read; I grant 
that he overestimates his own 
genius, whatever that be,—yet I 
like to converse with him: he is a 
struggler upward, though with weak 
wings, or with erring footsteps, like 
myself.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” 
earnestly, “I cannot say how I 
thank you for this candour. Do 
not condemn me for abusing it— 
if——” he paused. 

“If what ¢” 

“Tf I, so much older than your- 
self—I do not say only in years, 
but in the experience of life—I, 
whose lot is cast among those busy 
and ‘positive’ pursuits, which ne- 
cessarily quicken that unromantic 
faculty called common-sense—if, I 
say, the deep interest with which 
you must inspire all whom you 
admit into an acquaintance, even as 
unfamiliar as that now between us, 
makes me utter one caution, such 
as might be uttered by a friend or 
brother. Beware of those artistic 
sympathies which you so touchingly 
confess; beware how, in the great 
events of life, you allow fancy to 
misguide your reason. In choosing 
friends on whom to rely, separate 
the artist from the human being. 
Judge of the human being for what 
it is in itself. Do not worship the 
face on the waters, blind to the 
image on the rock. In one word, 
never see in an artist like a M. 
Rameau the human being to whom 
you could intrust the destinies of 
your life. Pardon me, pardon me; 
we may meet little hereafter, but 


said Graham, 
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you are a creature so utterly new to 
me, so wholly unlike any woman I 
have ever before encountered and 
admired, and to me seem endowed 
with such wealth of mind and soul, 
exposed to such hazard, that—that 

” again he paused, and his 
voice trembled as he concluded— 
“that it would be a deep sorrow to 
me if, perhaps years hence, I should 
have to say ‘ Alas! by what mistake 
has that wealth been wasted !’” 

While they had thus conversed, 
mechanically they had turned away 
from the house, and were again 
standing before the arbour. 

Graham, absorbed in the passion 
of his adjuration, had not till now 
looked into the face of the com- 
panion by his side. Now, when 
he had concluded, and heard no 
reply, he bent down and saw that 
Isaura was weeping silently. 

His heart smote him. 

“Forgive me,’ he _ exclaimed, 
drawing her hand into his; “I 
have had no right to talk thus; 
but it was not from want of re- 
spect; it was—it was——” 

The hand which was yielded 
to his pressed it gently, timidly, 
chastely. 

“Forgive!” murmured Isaura; 
“do you think that I, an orphan, 
have never longed for a friend who 
would speak to me thus?” Andso 
saying, she lifted her eyes, stream- 
ing still, to his bended countenance 
—eyes, despite their tears, so clear 
in their innocent limpid beauty, so 
ingenuous, so frank, so virgin-like, 
so unlike the eyes of ‘any other 
woman he had encountered and 
admired.’ 

“Alas!” he said, in quick and 
hurried accents, “ you may remem- 
ber, when we have before con- 
versed, how I, though so uncultured 
in your art, still recognised its 
beautiful influence upon human 
breasts; how I sought to combat 
your own depreciation of its rank 
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among the elevating agencies of 
humanity ; how, too, I said that no 
man could venture to ask you to 
renounce the boards, the lamps— 
resign the fame of actress, of singer. 
Well, now that you accord to me 
the title of friend, now that you so 
touchingly remind me that you are 
an orphan — thinking of all the 
perils the young and the beautiful 
of your sex must encounter when 
they abandon private life for public 
—I think that a true friend might 
put the question, ‘Can you resign 
the fame of actress, of singer? ” 

“T will answer you frankly. 
The profession which once seemed 
to me so alluring began to lose its 
charms in my eyes some months 
ago. It was your words, very 
eloquently expressed, on the en- 
nobling effects of music and song 
upon a popular audience, that coun- 
teracted the growing distaste to 
rendering up my whole life to the 
vocation of the stage. But now I 
think I should feel grateful to the 
friend whose advice interpreted the 
voice of my own heart, and bade 


me relinquish the career of actress.” 


Graham’s face grew radiant. But 
whatever might have been his re- 
ply was arrested; voices and foot- 
steps were heard behind. He 
turned round and saw the Venosta, 
the Savarins, and Gustave Rameau. 


Tsaura heard and saw also, started 
in a sort of alarmed confusion, and 
then instinctively retreated towards 
the arbour. 

Graham hurried on to meet the 
Signora and the visitors, giving time 
to Isaura to compose herself by ar- 
resting them in the pathway with 
conventional salutations. 

A few minutes later Isaura joined 
them, and there was talk to which 
Graham scarcely listened, though he 
shared in it, by abstracted mono- 
syllables. He declined going into 
the house, and took leave at the 
gate. In parting his eyes fixed 
themselves on Isaura. Gustave Ra- 
meau was by her side. That nose- 
gay which had been left in the 
arbour was in her hand ; and though 
she was bending over it, she did 
not now pluck and scatter the rose- 
leaves. Graham at that moment 
felt no jealousy of the fair-faced 
young poet beside her. 

As he walked slowly back, he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ But am I yet 
in the position to hold myself 
wholly free? Am I, am 1? Were 
the sole choice before me that be- 
tween her and ambition and wealth, 
how soon it would be made! Am- 
bition has no prize equal to the heart 
of such a woman ; wealth no sources 
of joy equal to the treasures of her 
love.” 


CHAPTER III.—FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL, 


The day after I posted my last, 
Mr. Vane called on us. I was in 
our little garden at the time. Our 
conversation was brief, and soon 
interrupted by visitors—the Sava- 
rins and M. Rameau. I long for 
your answer. I wonder how he 
impressed you, if you have met 
him; how he would impress, if you 
met him now. To me he is so differ- 
ent from all others; and I scarcely 
know why his words ring in my 


ears, and his image rests in my 
thoughts. It is strange altogether ; 
for though he is young, he speaks 
to me as if he were so much older 
than I—so kindly, so tenderly, yet 
as if I were a child, and much as 
the dear Maestro might do, if he 
thought I needed caution or counsel. 
Do not fancy, Eulalie, that there is 
any danger of my deceiving myself 
as to the nature of such interest as 
he may take in me. Ohno! There 
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is a gulf between us there which he 
does not lose sight of, and which we 
could not pass. How, indeed, I 
could interest him at all I cannot 
guess. A rich, high-born English- 
man, intent on political life; prac- 
tical, prosaic—no, not prosaic; but 
still with the kind of sense which 
does not admit into its range of 
vision that world of dreams which 
is familiar as their daily home to 
Romance and to Art. It has always 
seemed to me that for love, love 
such as I conceive it, there must be 
a deep and constant sympathy be- 
tween two persons—not, indeed, in 
the usual and ordinary trifles of 
taste and sentiment, but in those 
essentials which form the root of 
character, and branch out in all the 
leaves and blooms that expand to 
the sunshine and shrink from the 
cold, —that the worldling should 
wed the worldling, the artist the 
artist. Can the realist and the 
idealist blend together, and hold 
together till death and beyond 
death? If not, can there be true 
love between them? By true love, 
I mean the love which interpene- 
trates the soul, and once given, can 
never die. Oh, Eulalie—answer me 
—answer ! 

P.S.—1 have now fully made up 
my mind to renounce all thought of 
the stage. 


From Madame de Grantmesnil to 
Isaura Cicogna. 


My pear Cuitp,— How your 
mind has grown since you left me, 
the sanguine and aspiring votary of 
an art which, of all arts, brings the 
most immediate reward to a success- 
ful cultivator, and is in itself so 
divine in its immediate effects upon 


human souls! Who shall say what 
may be the after-results of those ef- 
fects which the waiters on posterity 
presume to despise because they are 
immediate? A dull man, to whose 
mind a ray of that vague starlight 
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undetected in the atmosphere of 
workday life has never yet travel- 
led; to whom the philosopher, the 
preacher, the poet appeal in vain— 
nay, to whom the conceptions of 
the grandest master of instrumental 
music are incomprehensible; to 
whom Beethoven unlocks no portal 
in heaven; to whom Rossini has no 
mysteries on earth unsolved by the 
critics of the pit,—suddenly hears 
the human voice of the human 
singer, and at the sound of that 
voice the walls which enclosed him 
fall. The something far from and 
beyond the routine of his common- 
place existence becomes known to 
him. He of himself, poor man, can 
make nothing of it. He cannot put 
it down on ‘ paper, and say the next 
morning, ‘I am an inch nearer to 
heaven than I was last night;” but 
the feeling that he 7s an inch nearer 
to heaven abides with him. Uncon- 
sciously he is gentler, he is less 
earthly, and, in being nearer to hea- 
ven, he is stronger for earth. You 
singers do not seem to me to under- 
stand that you have—to use your 
own word, so much in vogue that it 
has become abused and trite—a 
mission! When you talk of mis- 
sions, from whom comes the mission ? 
Not from men. If there be a mis- 
sion from man to men, it must be 
appointed from on high. 

Think of all this; and in being 
faithful to your art, be true to your- 
self. If you feel divided between 
that art and the art of the writer, 
and acknowledge the first to be too 
exacting to admit a rival, keep to 
that in which you are sure to excel. 
Alas, my fair child! do not imagine 
that we writers feel a happiness in 
our pursuits and aims more complete 
than that which you can command. 
If we care for fame (and, to be frank, 
we all do), that fame does not come 
before us face to face—a real, visible, 
palpable form, as it does to the 
singer, to the actress. I grant that 
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it may be more enduring, but an 
endurance on the length of which 
we dare not reckon. <A _ writer 
cannot be sure of immortality till 
his language itself be dead; and 
then he has but a share in an un- 
certain lottery. Nothing but frag- 
ments remains of the Phrynichus, 
who rivalled Aischylus; of the 
Agathon, who perhaps excelled Eu- 
ripides; of the Alczus, in whom 
Horace acknowledged a master and 
a model; their renown is not in 
their works, it is but in their 
names. And, after all, the names 
of singers and actors last per- 
haps as long. Greece retains the 
name of Polus, Rome of Roscius, 
England of Garrick, France of 
Talma, Italy of Pasta, more lastingly 
than posterity is likely to retain 
mine. You address to me a ques- 
tion, which I have often put to my- 
self—‘‘ What is the distinction be- 
tween the writer and the reader, 
when the reader says, ‘These are 
my thoughts, these are my feelings ; 
the writer has stolen them, and 
clothed them in his own words’?” 


And the more the reader says this, 
the more wide is the audience, the 


more genuine the renown, and, 
paradox though it seems, the more 
consummate the originality, of the 
writer. But no, it is not the mere 
gift of expression, it is not the mere 
craft of the pen, it is not the mere 
taste in arrangement of word and 
cadence, which thus enables the 
one to interpret the mind, the heart, 
the soul of the many. It is a power 
breathed into him as he lay in his 
cradle, and a power that gathered 
around itself, as he grew up, all the 
influences he acquired, whether from 
observation of external nature, or 
from study of men and books, or 
from that experience of daily life 
which varies with every human 
being. No education could make 
two intellects exactly alike, as no 
culture can make two leaves exactly 
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alike. How truly you describe the 


_sense of dissatisfaction which every 


writer of superior genius communi- 
cates to his admirers! how truly do 
you feel that the greater is the dis- 
satisfaction in proportion to the 
writer’s genius, and the admirer’s 
conception of it! But that is the 
mystery which makes—let me bor- 
row a German phrase—the cloud- 
land between the finite and the 
infinite. The greatest philosopher, 
intent on the secrets of Nature, feels 
that dissatisfaction in Nature her- 
self. The finite cannot reduce into 
logic and criticism the infinite. 

Let us dismiss these matters, 
which perplex the reason, and ap- 
proach that which touches the heart 
—which in your case, my child, 
touches the heart of woman. You 
speak of love, and deem that the 
love which lasts—the household, the 
conjugal love—should be based upon 
such sympathies of pursuit that the 
artist should wed with the artist. 

This is one of the questions you 
do well to address to me; for 
whether from my own experience, 
or from that which I have gained 
from observation extended over a 
wide range of life, and quickened 
and intensified by the class of writ- 
ing that I cultivate, and which 
necessitates a calm study of the 
passions, I am an authority on such 
subjects, better than most women 
can be. And alas, my child! I 
come to this result : there is no pre- 
scribing to men or to women whom 
to select, whom to refuse. I cannot 
refute the axiom of the ancient poet, 
“In love there is no wherefore.” 
But there is a time—it is often but 
a moment of time—in which love is 
not yet a master, in which we can 
say, “I wild love—I will not love.” 

Now, if I could find you in such 
a moment I would say to you, 
“ Artist, do not love—do not marry 
—an artist.” Two artistic natures 
rarely combine. The artistic nature 
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is wonderfully exacting. I fear it 
is supremely egotistical—so jealaqusly 
sensitive that it writhes at the touch 
of arival. Racine was the happiest 
of husbands; his wife adored his 
genius, but could not understand his 
plays. Would Racine have been 
happy if he had married a Corneille 
in petticoats? I who speak have 
loved an artist, certainly equal to 
myself. I am sure that he loved me. 
That sympathy in pursuits of which 
you speak drew us together, and be- 
came very soon the cause of anti- 
pathy. To both of us the endeavour 
to coalesce was misery. 

I don’t know your M. Rameau. 
Savarin has sent me some of his 
writings ; from these I judge that 
his only chance of happiness would 
be to marry a commonplace woman, 
with séparation de biens. He is, 
believe me, but one of the many 
with whom New Paris abounds, who, 
because they have the infirmities of 
genius, imagine they haveits strength. 

I come next to the Englishman. 
I see how serious is your question- 
ing about him. You not only re- 
gard him as a being distinct from 
the crowd of a salon; he stands 
equally apart in the chamber of 
your thoughts—you do not mention 
him in the same letter as that which 
treats of Rameau and Savarin. He 
has become already an image not to 
be lightly mixed up with others. 
You would rather not have men- 
tioned him at all to me, but you 
could not resist it. The interest 
you feel in him so perplexed you, 
that in a kind of feverish impatience 
you cry out to me, ‘Can you solve 
the riddle? Did you ever know 
well Englishmen? Can an English- 
man be understood out of his is- 
land ?” &. &c. Yes, I have known 
well many Engliskmen. In affairs 
of the heart they are much like all 
other men. No; I do not know 
this Englishman in particular, nor 
any one of his name. 
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Well, my child, let us frankly 
grant that this foreigner has gained 
some hold on your thoughts, on your 
fancy, perhaps also on your heart. 
Do not fear that he will love you 
less enduringly, or that you will be- 
come alienated from him, because he 
is not an artist. If he be a strong 
nature, and with some great pur- 
pose in life, your ambition will fuse 
itself in his; and knowing you as I 
do, I believe you would make an 
excellent wife to an Englishman 
whom you honoured as well as 
loved; and sorry though I should 
be that you relinquished the sing- 
er’s fame, I should be consoled in 
thinking you safe in the woman’s 
best sphere—a contented home, safe 
from calumny, safe from gossip. I 
never had that home; and there 
has been no part in my author's 
life in which I would not have 
given all the celebrity it won for 
the obscure commonplace of such 
woman lot. Could I move human 
beings as pawns on a chess-board, 
I should indeed say that the most 
suitable and congenial mate for you, 
for a woman of sentiment and 
genius, would be a well-born and 
well-educated German; for such 
a German unites, with domestic 
habits and a strong sense of family 
ties, a romance of sentiment, a love 
of art, a predisposition towards the 
poetic side of life which is very rare 
among Englishmen of the same 
class. But as the German is not 
forthcoming, I give my vote for the 
Englishman, provided only you 
love him. Ah, child, be sure of 
that. Do not mistake fancy for 
love. All women do not require 
love in marriage, but without it 
that which is best and highest in 
you would wither and die. Write 
to me often and tell me all. M. 
Savarin is right. My book is no 
longer my companion. It is gone 
from me, and I am once more alone 
in the world.—Yours affectionately. 
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P.S.—Is not your postscript a 
woman's? Does it not require a 
woman’s postscript in reply? You 


say in yours that you have fully 
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made up your mind to renounce all 
thoughts of the stage. I ask in 
mine, ‘“ What has the Englishman 
to do with that determination ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some weeks have passed since 
Graham’s talk with Isaura in the 
garden; he has not visited the 
villa — since. His cousins the 
D’ Altons have passed through Paris 
on their way to Italy, meaning to 
stay afew days; they stayed nearly 
a month, and monopolized much 
of Graham’s companionship. Both 
these were reasons why, in the ha- 
bitual society of the Duke, Graham’s 
persuasion that he was not yet free 
to court the hand of Isaura became 
strengthened, and with that per- 
suasion necessarily came a question 
equally addressed to his conscience. 
“If not yet free to court her hand, 
am I free to expose myself to 
the temptation of seeking to win 
her affection?’ But when his 
cousin was gone, his heart began to 
assert its own rights, to argue its 
own case, and suggest modes of 
reconciling its dictates to the obli- 
gations which seemed to oppose 
them. In this hesitating state of 
mind he received the following 
note :— 


Vitia * * * Lac pv’ ENGHIEN. 

My pear Mr. Vane,—We have 
retreated from Paris to the banks of 
this beautiful little lake. Come 
and help to save Frank and myself 
from quarrelling with each other, 
which, until the Rights of Women 
are firmly established, married folks 
always will do when left to them- 
selves, especially if they are still 
lovers, as Frank and I are. Love is 
a terribly quarrelsome thing. Make 
us a present of a few days out of 
your wealth of time. We will visit 
Montmorency and the haunts of 


Rousseau—sail ‘on the lake at 
moonlight—dine at gipsy restaur- 
ants under trees not yet embrowned 
by summer heats—discuss literature 
and politics—‘ Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses "—and be as sociable 
and pleasant as Boccaccio’s tale- 
tellers at Fiesole. We shall be but 
a small party, only the Savarins, 
that unconscious sage and hum- 
orist Signora Venosta, and that 
dimple-cheeked Isaura, who em- 
bodies the song of nightingales and 
the smile of summer. Refuse, and 
Frank shall not have an easy mo- 
ment till he sends in his claims for 
80 millions against the Alabama.— 
Yours, as you behave, 
Lizzie Mortey. 


Graham did not refuse. He went 
to Enghien for four days and a 
quarter. He was under the same 
roof as Isaura. O those happy 
days!—so happy that they defy 
description. But though to Graham 
the happiest days he had ever 
known, they were happier still to 
Isaura. There were drawbacks to 
his happiness, none to hers,—draw- 
backs partly from reasons the 
weight of which the reader will 
estimate later; partly from reasons 
the reader may at once comprehend 
and assess. In the sunshine of her 
joy, all the vivid colourings of 
Isaura’s artistic temperament came 
forth, so that what I may call the. 
homely, domestic woman-side of 
her nature faded into shadow. Ii, 
my dear reader, whether you be 
man or woman, you have come into 
familiar contact with some creature 
of a genius to which, even assuming 
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that you yourself have a genius in 
its own way, you have no special 
affinities,—have you not felt shy 
with that creature? Have you not, 
perhaps, felt how intensely you 
could love that creature, and 
doubted if that creature could 
possibly love you? Now, I think 
that stiyness and that disbelief are 
common with either man or woman, 
if, however conscious of superiority 
in the prose of life, he or she re- 
cognizes inferiority in the poetry of 
it. And yet this self-abasement is 
exceedingly mistaken. The poeti- 
cal kind of genius is so grandly in- 
dulgent, so inherently deferential, 
bows with such unaffected modesty 
to the superiority in which it fears 
it may fail (yet seldom does fail) 
—the superiority of common-sense. 
And when we come to women, 
what marvellous truth is conveyed 
by the woman who has had no 
superior in intellectual gifts among 
her own sex! Corinne, crowned at 
the Capitol, selects out of the whole 
world, as the hero of her love, no 


rival poet and enthusiast, but a 
cold-blooded, sensible Englishman. 
Graham Vane, in his strong mas- 


culine form of intellect—Graham 
Vane, from whom I hope much, if 
he live to fulfil his rightful career— 
had, not unreasonably, the desire to 
dominate the life of the woman 
whom he selected as the partner of 
his own. But the life of Isaura 
. seemed to escape him. If at mo- 
ments, listening to her, he would 
say to himself, “ What a companion! 
—life could never be dull with her” 
—at other moments he would say, 
“True, never dull, but would it be 
always safe?’ And then comes in 
that mysterious power of love which 
crushes all beneath its feet, and 
makes us end self-commune by that 
abject submission of reason, which 
only murmurs, “ Better be unhappy 
with the one you love, than happy 
with one whom you do not.” All 
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such self-communes were unknown 
to Isaura. She lived in the bliss of 
the hour. If Graham could have 
read her heart, he would have dis- 
missed all doubt whether he could 
dominate her life. Could a Fate or 
an angel have said to her, ‘* Choose, 
—on one side I promise you the 
glories of a Catalani, a Pasta, 
a Sappho, a De Staél, a Georges 
Sand—all combined into one im- 
mortal name; or, on the other side, 
the whole heart of the man who 
would estrange himself from you if 
you had such combination of glories” 
—her answer would have brought 
GrahamVane to her feet ; all scruples, 
all doubts, would have vanished, he 
would have exclaimed, with the 
generosity inherent in the higher 
order of man, “ Be glorious, if your 
nature wills it so. Glory enough to 
me that you would have resigned 
glory itself to become mine.” But 
how is it that men worth a woman’s 
loving become so diffident when they 
love intensely ? Even in ordinary 
cases of love there is so ineffable a 
delicacy in virgin woman, that a 
man, be he how refined soever, feels 
himself rough and rude and coarse 
in comparison. And while that sort 
of delicacy was pre-eminent in this 
Italian orphan, there came, to in- 
crease the humility of the man so 
proud and so confident in himself 
when he had only men to deal with, 
the consciousness that his intellec- 
tual nature was hard and positive 
beside the angel-like purity and the 
fairy-like play of hers. 

There was a strong wish on the 
part of Mrs. Morley to bring about 
the union of these two. She hada 
great regard and a great admiration 
for both. To her mind, unconscious 
of all Graham’s doubts and preju- 
dices, they were exactly suited to 
each other. A man of intellect so 
cultivated as Graham’s, if married 
to a commonplace English ‘ Miss,’ 
would surely feel as if life had no 
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sunshine and no flowers. The love 
of an Isaura would steep it in sun- 
shine, pave it with flowers. Mrs. 
Morley admitted—all American Re- 
publicans of gentle birth do admit 
—the instincts which lead ‘like’ to 
match with ‘like,’ an equality of 
blood and race. With all her as- 
sertion of the Rights of Woman, I 
do not think that Mrs. Morley would 
ever have conceived the possibility 
of consenting that the richest, and 
prettiest, and cleverest girl in the 
States could become the wife of a 
son of hers, if the girl had the taint 
of negro blood, even though shown 
nowhere save the slight distinguish- 
ing hue of her finger-nails. So, had 
Isaura’s merits been threefold what 
they were, and she had been the 
wealthy heiress of a retail grocer, this 
fair Republican would have opposed 
(more strongly than many an Eng- 
lish duchess, or at least a Scotch 
duke, would do, the wish of a son), 
the thought of an alliance between 
Graham Vane and the grocer’s 
daughter! But Isaura was a Ci- 


cogna—an offspring of a very ancient 


and very noble house. Disparities 
of fortune or mere worldly position, 
Mrs. Morley supremely despised. 
Here were the great parities of alli- 
ance—parities in years and good 
looks and mental culture. So, in 
short, she, in the invitation given to 
them, had planned for the union 
between Isaura and Graham, 

To this plan she had an antagon- 
ist, whom she did not even guess, 
in Madame Savarin. That lady, as 
much attached to Isaura as was Mrs. 
Morley herself, and still more de- 
sirous of seeing a girl, brilliant and 
parentless, transferred from the com- 
panionship of Signora Venosta to 
the protection of a husband, en- 
tertained no belief in the serious 
attentions of Graham Vane. Per- 
haps she exaggerated his worldly 
advantages—-perhaps she  under- 
valued the warmth of his affections ; 
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but it was not within the range of 
her experience, confined much to 
Parisian life, nor in harmony with 
her notions of the frigidity and 
morgue of the English national 
character, that a rich and high-born 
young man, to whom a g#eat career 
in practical public life was predicted, 
should form a matrimonial alliance 
with a foreign orphan girl who, if 
of gentle birth, had no useful con- 
nections, would bring no corre- 
spondent dot, and had been reared 
and intended for the profession of 
the stage. She much more feared 
that the result of any attentions on 
the part of such a man would be 
rather calculated to compromise the 
orphan’s name, or at least to mislead 
her expectations, than to secure her 
the shelter of a wedded home. 
Moreover, she had cherished plans 
of her own for Isaura’s future. 
Madame Savarin had conceived for 
Gustave Rameau a friendly regard, 
stronger than that which Mrs. Mor- 
ley entertained for Graham Vane, 
for it was more motherly. Gustave 
had been familiarised to her sight 
and her thoughts since he had first 
been launched into the literary 
world under her husband’s auspices ; 
he had confided to her his mortifica- 
tion in his failures, his joy in his 
successes. His beautiful counte- 
nance, his delicate health, his very 
infirmities and defects, had endeared 
him to her womanly heart. Isaura 
was the wife of all others who, in 
Madame Savarin’s opinion, was made 
for Rameau. Her fortune, so trivial 
beside the wealth of the English- 
man, would be a competence to 
Rameau; then that competence 
might swell into vast riches if Isaura 
succeeded on the stage. She found 
with extreme displeasure that Isau- 
ra’s mind had become estranged from 
the profession to which she had 
been destined, and divined that a 
deference to the Englishman’s pre- 
judices had something to do with 
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that estrangement. It was not to 
be expected that a Frenchwoman, 
wife to a sprightly man of letters, 
who had intimate friends and allies 
in every department of the artistic 
world, should cherish any prejudice 
whatever against the exercise of an 
art in which success achieved riches 
and renown. But she was pre- 
judiced, as most Frenchwomen are, 
against allowing to unmarried girls 
the same freedom and independence 
of action that are the rights of wo- 
men—French women—when mar- 
ried. And she would have disap- 
eg the entrance of Isaura on 
er professional career until she 
could enter it as a wife—the wife 
of an artist—the wife of Gustave 
Rameau. 

Unaware of the rivalry between 
these friendly diplomatists and 
schemers, Graham and Isaura glided 
hourly more and more down the 
current, which as yet ran smooth. 
No words by which love is spoken 
were exchanged between them; in 
fact, though constantly together, 
they were very rarely, and then but 
for moments, alone with each other. 
Mrs. Morley artfully schemed more 
than once to give them such oppor- 
tunities for that mutual explanation 
of heart which, she saw, had not 
yet taken place ; with art more prac- 
tised and more watchful, Madame 
Savarin contrived to baffle her host- 
ess's intention. But, indeed, neither 
Graham nor Isaura sought to make 
opportunities for themselves. He, 
as we know, did not deem himself 
wholly justified in uttering the 
words of love by which a man of 
honour binds himself for life; and 
she!—what girl, pure-hearted and 
loving truly does not shrink from 
seeking the opportunities which it is 
for the man to court? Yet Isaura 
needed no words to tell her that 
she was loved —no, nor even a 
pressure of the hand, a glance of 
the eye; she felt it instinctively, 
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mysteriously, by the glow of her 
own being in the presence of her 
lover. She knew that she herself 
could not so love unless she were 
beloved. 

Here woman’s wit is keener and 
truthfuller than man’s. Graham, as 
I have said, did not feel confident 
that he had reached the heart of 
Isaura: he was conscious that he 
had engaged her interest, that he 
had attracted her fancy: but often, 
when charmed by the joyous play 
of her imagination, he would sigh to 
himself, “‘To natures so _ gifted 
what single mortal can be the all in 
all ?” 

They spent the summer mornings 
in excursions round the beautiful 
neighborhood, dined early, and 
sailed on the calm lake at moonlight. 
Their talk was such as might 
be expected from lovers of books in 
summer holidays. Savarin was a 
critic by profession; Graham Vane, 
if not that, at least owed such 
literary reputation as he had yet 
gained to essays in which the rare 
critical faculty was conspicuously de- 
veloped. 

It was pleasant to hear the clash 
of these two minds encountering 
each other; they differed perhaps 
less in opinions than in the mode 
by which opinions are discussed. 
The Englishman’s range of reading 
was wider than the Frenchman’s, 
and his scholarship more accurate; 
but the Frenchman had a compact 
neatness of expression, a light and 
nimble grace, whether in the ad- 
vancing or the retreat of his argu- 
ment, which covered deficiencies, 
and often made them appear like 
merits. Graham was compelled, 
indeed, to relinquish many of the 
forces of superior knowledge or 
graver eloquence, which, with less 
lively antagonists, he could have 
brought into the field, for the witty 
sarcasm of Savarin would have 
turned them aside as pedantry or 
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declamation. But though Graham 
was neither dry nor diffuse, and the 
happiness at his heart brought out 
the gaiety of humour which had 
been his early characteristic, and 
yet rendered his familiar intercourse 
genial and playful,—still there was 
this distinction between his humour 
and Savarin’s wit, that in the first 
there was always something earnest, 
in the last always something mock- 
ing. And in criticism Graham 
seemed ever anxious to bring out a 
latent beauty, even in writers com- 
paratively neglected. Savarin was 
acutest when dragging forth a blem- 
ish never before discovered in writers 
universally read. 

Graham did not perhaps notice 
the profound attention with which 
Isaura listened to him in these in- 
tellectual skirmishes with the more 
glittering Parisian. There was. this 


distinction she made between him 
and Savarin: when the last spoke 
she often chimed in with some happy 
sentiment of her own ; but she never 
interrupted Graham—never intimat- 


ed a dissent from his theories of art, 
or the deductions he drew from 
them ; and she would remain silent 
and thoughtful for some minutes 
when his voice ceased. There was 
passing from his mind into hers an 
ambition which she imagined, poor 
girl, that he would be pleased to 
think he had inspired, and which 
might become a new bond of sym- 
pathy between them. But as yet 
the ambition was vague and timid— 
an idea or a dream to be fulfilled in 
some indefinite future. 

The last night of this short-lived 
holiday-time, the party, after staying 
out on the lake to a later hour than 
usual, stood lingering still on the 
lawn of the villa ; and their host, 
who was rather addicted to super- 
ficial studies of the positive sciences, 
including, of course, the most popu- 
lar of all, astronomy, kept his guests 
politely listening to speculative con- 
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jectures on the probable size of the 
inhabitants of Sirius—that very 
distant and very gigantic inhabitant 
of heaven who has led philosophers 
into mortifying reflections upon the 
utter insignificance of our own poor 
little planet, capable of producing 
nothing greater than Shakespeares 
and Newtons, Aristotles and Czesars 
—manikins, no doubt, beside in- 
tellects proportioned to the size of 
the world in which they flourish. 

As it chanced, Isaura and Graham 
were then standing close to each 
other and a little apart from the 
rest. “It is very strange,” said 
Graham, laughing low, ‘“ how little 
I care about Sirius. He is the sun 
of some other system, and is perhaps 
not habitable at all, except by Sala- 
manders. He cannot be one of the 
stars with which I have establish- 
ed familiar acquaintance, associated 
with fancies and dreams and hopes, 
as most of us do, for instance, 
with Hesperus, the moon’s harbinger 
and comrade. But amid all those 
stars there is one—not Hesperus— 
which has always had, from my child-- 
hood, a mysterious fascination for 
me. Knowing as little of astrology 
as Ido of astronomy, when I gaze- 
upon that star I become credulously 
superstitious, and fancy it has an 
influence on my life. Have you, 
too, any favourite star ?” 

“Yes,” said Isaura ; “and I dis- 
tinguish it now, but I do not even 
know its name, and never would 
ask it.” 

“*So like me. I would not vul- 
garise my unknown source of beauti- 
ful illusions by giving it the name 


it takes in technical catalogues. 


For fear of learning that name I 
never have pointed it out to any 
one before. I too at this moment 
distinguish it apart from all its. 
brotherhood. Tell me which is 
yours.” 

Isaura pointed and _ explained. 
The Englishman was startled. By 

B 
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what strange coincidence could they 
both have singled out from all the 
host of heaven the same favourite 
star ? 

“ Cher Vane,” cried Savarin, 
‘Colonel Morley declares that what 
America is to the terrestrial system 
Sirius is to the heavenly. America 
is to extinguish Europe, and then 
Sirius is to extinguish the world.” 

“* Not for some millions of years ; 
time to look about -us,” said the 
Colonel, gravely. ‘ But I certainly 
differ from those who maintain that 
Sirius recedes from us. Isay that 
he approaches. The principles of 
a body so enlightened must be 
those of progress.” Then address- 
ing Graham in English, he added, 
“There will be a mulling in this 
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fogified planet some day, I predi- 
cate. Sirius is a keener /” 

“T have not imagination lively 
enough to interest myself in the 
destinies of Sirius in connection 
with our planet at a date so re- 
mote,” said Graham, smiling. Then 
he added in a whisper to Isaura, 
““My imagination does not carry 
me farther than to wonder whether 
this day twelvemonth—the 8th of 
July—we two shall both be singling 
out that same star, and gazing on it 
as now, side by side.” 

This was the sole utterance of 
that sentiment in which the romance 
of love is so rich that the English- 
man addressed to Isaura during 
those memorable summer days at 
Enghien. 


CHAPTER V. 


The next morning the party broke 
up. Letters had been delivered 
both to Savarin and to Graham, 
which, even had the day for de- 


parture not been fixed, would have 
summoned them away. On read- 
‘ing his letter, Savarin’s brow be- 
-came clouded. He made a sign to 
this wife after breakfast, and wan- 
dered away with her down an alley 


dn the little garden. His trouble 
was of that nature which a wife 
either soothes or aggravates, accord- 
ing sometimes to her habitual frame 
of mind, sometimes to the mood of 
temper in which she may chance to 
‘be ;—a household trouble, a pecu- 
niary trouble. 

Savarin was by no means an ex- 
travagant man. His mode of living, 
though elegant and hospitable, was 
modest compared to that of many 
French authors inferior to himself 
in the fame which at Paris brings 
a very good return in francs. But 
his station itself as the head of a 
powerful literary clique necessitated 
many expenses which were too con- 


genial to his extreme good-nature 
to be regulated by strict prudence. 
His hand was always open to dis- 
tressed writers and struggling art- 
ists, and his sole income was derived 
from his pen and a journal in which 
he was chief editor and formerly 
sole proprietor. But that journal 
had of late not prospered. He had 
sold or pledged a considerable share 
in the proprietorship. He had been 
compelled also to borrow a sum 
large for him, and the debt, obtained 
from a retired bourgeois who lent 
out his moneys ‘“‘ by way,” he said, 
“of maintaining an excitement and 
interest in life,” would in a few days 
become due. The letter was not from 
that creditor, but it was from his pub- 
lisher, containing a very disagreeable 
statement of accounts, pressing for 
settlement, and declining an offer of 
Savarin’s for a new book (not yet 
begun) except upon terms that the 
author valued himself too highly 
to accept. Altogether, the situation 
was unpleasant. There were many 
times in which Madame Savarin 
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presumed to scold her distinguished 
husband for his want of prudence 
and thrift. But those were never 
the times when scolding could be of 
no use. It could clearly be of no 
use now. Now was the moment to 
cheer and encourage him, to reassure 
him as to his own undiminished 
powers and popularity, for he talked 
dejectedly of himself as obsolete and 
passing out of fashion; to convince 
him also of the impossibility that 
the ungrateful publisher whom Sa- 
varin’s more brilliant successes had 
enriched could encounter the odium 
of hostile proceedings; and to re- 
mind him of all the authors, all the 
artists, whom he, in their earlier 
difficulties, had so liberally assisted, 
and from whom a sum sufficing to 
pay off the bourgeois creditor when 
the day arrived could now be 
honourably asked and would be 
readily contributed. In this last 
suggestion the homely prudent good 
sense of Madame Savarin failed her. 
She did not comprehend that deli- 
cate pride of honour which, with all 


his Parisian frivolities and cynicism, 
dignified the Parisian man of genius. 
Savarin could not, to save his neck 
from a rope, have sent round the 
begging-hat to friends whom he had 


obliged. Madame Savarin was one 
of those women with large-lobed 
ears, who can be wonderfully affec- 
tionate, wonderfully sensible ; admir- 
able wives and mothers, and yet are 
deficient in artistic sympathies with 
artistic natures. Still, a really good 
honest wife is such an incalculable 
blessing to her lord, that, at the end 
of the talk in the solitary allée, this 
man of exquisite jinesse, of the un- 
definably high-bred temperament, 
and, alas! the painfully morbid sus- 
ceptibility, which belong to the 
genuine artistic character, emerged 
into the open sunlit lawn with his 
crest uplifted, his lip curved upward 
in its joyous mockery, and perfectly 
persuaded that somehow or other he 
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should put down the offensive pub- 
lisher and pay off the unoffending 
creditor when the day for payment 
came. Still, he had judgment enough 
to know that to do this he must get 
back to Paris, and could not dawdle 
away precious hours in discussing 
the principles of poetry with Graham 
Vane. 

There was only one thing, apart 
from “the begging-hat,” in which 
Savarin dissented from his wife. 
She suggested his starting a new 
journal in conjunction with Gustave 
Rameau, upon whose genius and the 
expectations to be formed from it 
(here she was tacitly thinking of 
Isaura wedded to Rameau, and more 
than a Malibran on the stage) she 
insisted vehemently. Savarin did 
not thus estimate Gustave Rameau 
—thought him a clever promising 
young writer in a very bad school of 
writing, who might do well some 
day or other. But tliat a Rameau 
could help a Savarin to make a for- 
tune! No; at that idea he opened 
his eyes, patted his wife’s shoulder, 
and called her *‘ enfant.” 

Graham’s letter was from ©. 
Renard, and ran thus :— 


Monstevur,—I had the honour to 
call at your apartment this morn- 
ing, and I write this line to the ad- 
dress given to me by your concierge 
to say that I have been fortunate 
enough to ascertain that the relation 
of the missing lady is now at Paris. 
I shall hold myself in readiness to 
attend your summons.—Deign to 
accept, Monsieur, the assurance of 
my profound consideration. 

J. Renarp, 


This communication sufficed to 
put Graham into very high spirits. 
Anything that promised success to 
his research seemed to deliver his 
thoughts from a burthen and his 
will from a fetter. Perhaps in afew 
days he might frankly and honour- 
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ably say to Isaura words which 
would justify his retaining longer, 
and pressing more ardently, the deli- 
cate hand which trembled in his as 
they took leave. 

On arriving at Paris, Graham 
despatched a note to M. Renard re- 
questing to see him, and received a 
brief line in reply that M. Renard 
feared he should be detained on 
other and important business till 
the evening, but hoped to call at 
eight o’clock. A few minutes before 
that hour he entered Graham's 
apartment. 

“You have discovered the uncle 
of Louise Duval!” exclaimed 
Graham ; “of course you mean M. 
de Mauléon, and he is at Paris ?” 

“True so far, Monsieur; but do 
not be too sanguine as to the re- 
sults of the information I can give 
you. Permit me, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to state the ‘circumstances. 
When you acquainted me with the 
fact that M. de Mauléon was the 
uncle of Louise Duval, I told you 
that I was not without hopes of 
finding him out, though so long 
absent from Paris. I wiil now ex- 
plain why. Some months ago, one 
of my colleagues engaged in the 
political department (which I am 
not) was sent to Lyons in conse- 
quence of some suspicions conceived 
by the loyal authorities there of a 
plot against the Emperor’s life. 
The suspicions were groundless, the 
plot a mare’s nest. But my col- 
league’s attention was especially 
drawn towards a man, not mixed 
up with the circumstances from 
which a plot had been inferred, but 
deemed in some way or other a 
dangerous enemy to the Govern- 
ment. Ostensibly, he exercised a 
modest and small calling as a sort 
of courtier or agent de change ; but 
it was noticed that certain persons 
familiarly frequenting his apart- 
ment, or to whose houses he used to 
go at night, were disaffected to the 
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Government—not by any means of 
the lowest rank—some of them rich 
malcontents who had been devoted 
Orleanists; others, disappointed as- 
pirants to office or the ‘ cross ;’ one 
or two well-born and opulent fana- 
tics dreaming of another Republic. 
Certain very able articles in the 
journals of the excitable Midi, 
though bearing another signature, 
were composed or dictated by this 
man—articles evading the censure 
and penalties of the law, but very 
mischievous in their tone. All who 
had come into familiar communica- 
tion with this person were impressed 
with a sense of his powers; and also 
with a vague belief that he belonged 
to a higher class in breeding and 
education than that of a petty agent 
de change. My colleague set him- 
self to watch the man, and took 
occasions of business at his little 
office to enter into talk with him. 
Not by personal appearance, but by 
voice, he came to a conclusion that 
the man was not wholly a stranger 
to him; a peculiar voice with a 
slight Norman breadth of pronun- 
ciation, though a Parisian accent; 
a voice very low, yet very distinct 
—very masculine, yet very gentle. 
My colleague was puzzled, till late 
one evening he observed the man 
coming out of the house of one of 
these rich malcontents, the rich mal- 
content himsclf accompanying ‘him. 
My colleague, availing himself of 
the dimness of light, as the two 
passed into a lane which led to the 
agent’s apartment, contrived to keep 
close behind and listen to their con- 
versation. But of this he heard no- 
thing—only, when at the end of the 
lane, the rich man turned abruptly, 
shook his companion warmly by the 
hand, and parted from him, saying, 
‘Never fear; all shall go right with 
you, my dear Victor.’ Atthe sound 
of that name ‘Victor,’ my col- 
league’s memories, before so con- 
fused, became instantaneously clear. 
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Previous to entering our service, he 
had been in the horse business—a 
votary of the turf; as such he had 
often seen the brilliant ‘ sportman,’ 
Victor de Mauléon ; sometimes talk- 
ed to him. Yes, that was the voice 
—the slight Norman intonation 
(Victor de Mauléon’s father had it 
strongly, and Victor had passed some 
of his early childhood in Normandy), 
the subdued modulation of speech 
which had made so polite the offence 
to men, or so winning the courtship 
to women—that was Victor de Mau- 
léon. But why there in that dis- 
guise? What was his real business 
and object? My confrére had no 
time allowed to him to prosecute 
such inquiries. Whether Victor or 
the rich malcontent had observed 
him at their heels, and feared he 
might have overheard their words, 
I know not, but the next day ap- 
peared in one of the popular journals 
circulating among the owvriera, a 
paragraph stating that a Paris spy 
had been seen at Lyons, warning all 
honest men against his machina- 
tions, and containing a tolerably ac- 
curate description of his person. 
And that very day, on venturing 
forth, my estimable colleague sud- 
denly found himself hustled by 
a ferocious throng, from whose 
hands he was with great diffi- 
culty rescued by the municipal 
guard. He left Lyons that night; 
and for recompense of his services 
received a sharp reprimand from 
his chief. He had committed the 
worst offence in our profession, trop 
de zéle. WHaving only heard the 
outlines of this story from another, 
I repaired to my confrére after my 
last interview with Monsieur, and 
learned what I now tell you from 
his own lips. As he was not in 
my branch of the service, I could 
not order him to return to Lyons; 
and I doubt whether his chief would 
have allowed it. But I went to 
Lyons myself, and there ascertained 
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that our supposed Vicomte had left 
that town for Paris some months 
ago, not long after the adventuré of 
my colleague. The man bore a very 
good character generally—was said 
to be very honest and inoffensive; 
and the notice taken of him by per- 
sons of higher rank was attributed 
generally to a respect for his talents, 
and not on account of any sympathy 
in political opinions. I found that 
the confrére mentioned, and who 
alone could identify M. de Mauléon 
in the disguise which the Vicomte 
had assumed, was absent in one of 
those missions abroad in which he 
is chiefly employed. I had to wait 
for his return, and it was only the . 
day before yesterday that I obtained 
the following particulars. M. de 
Mauléon bears the same name as he 
did at Lyons—that name is Jean 
Lebeau ; he exercises the ostensible 
profession of ‘a letter-writer,’ and a 
sort of adviser on business among 
the workmen and petty bourgeoisie, 
and he nightly frequents the Cafe 
Jean Jacques, Rue * * *, Faubourg 
Montmartre. It is not yet quite 
half-past eight, and, no doubt, you 
could see him at the café this very 
night, if you thought proper to go.” 

“Excellent! I will go! De- 
scribe him!” 

“Alas! that is exactly what I 
cannot do at present. For after 
hearing what I now tell you, I put 
the same request you do to my col- 
league, when, before he could an- 
swer me, he was summoned to the 
bureau of his chief, promising to 
return and give me the requisite 
description. He did not return. 
And I find that he was compelled, 
on quitting his chief, to seize the 
first train starting for Lille upon 
an important political investigation 
which brooked no delay. He will 
be back in a few days, and then 
Monsieur shall have the descrip- 
tion.” 

“Nay: I think I will seize time 
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by the forelock, and try my chance 
to-night. If the man be really a 
conspirator, and it looks likely 
enough, who knows but what he 
may see quick reason to take alarm 
and vanish from Paris at any hour? 
Café Jean Jacques, Rue * * *—I will 
go. Stay; you have seen Victor 
de Mauléon in his youth: what 
was he like then ?” 

“ Tall—slender—but broad-shoul- 
dered — very erect — carrying his 
head high —a profusion of dark 
curls—a small black moustache— 
fair clear complexion—light-colour- 
ed eyes with dark lashes—fort bel 
homme. But he will not look like 
that now.” 

“His present age 

“ Forty-seven or forty-eight. But 
before you go, I must beg you to 
consider well what you are about. 
It is evident that M. de Mauléon 
has some strong reason, whatever 
it be, for merging his identity in 
that of Jean Lebeau. I presume, 
therefore, that you can scarcely go 
up to M. Lebeau, when you have 
discovered him, and say, ‘Pray, M. 
le Vicomte, can you give me some 
tidings of your niece, Louise Duval?’ 
If you thus accosted him, you might 
possibly bring some danger on your- 
self, but you would certainly gain no 
information from him.” 

“True.” 

* On the other hand, if you make 
his acquaintance as M. Lebeau, how 
can you assume him to know any- 
thing about Louise Duval ?” 

““Parbleu! M. Renard, you try 
to toss me aside on both horns of 
the dilemma; but it seems to me 
that if I once make his acquaint- 
ance as M. Lebeau, I might gradual- 
ly and cautiously feel my way as to 
the best mode of putting the question 
to which I seek reply. I suppose, 
too, that the man must be in very 
poor circumstances to adopt so hum- 
ble a calling, and that a small sum of 
money may smooth all difficulties.” 


ded 
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‘“‘T am not so sure of that,” said 
M. Renard, thoughtfully; “but 
grant that money may do so, and 
grant also that the Vicomte, being a 
needy man, has become a very un- 
scrupulous one—is there anything 
in your motives for discovering 
Louise Duval which might occasion 
you trouble and annoyance, if it 
were divined by a needy and un- 
scrupulous man ?—anything which 
might give him a power of threat or 
exaction? Mind, I am not asking 
you to tell me any secret you have 
reasons for concealing, but I suggest 
that it might be prudent if you did 
not let M. Lebeau know your real 
name and rank—if, in short, you 
could follow his example, and adopt 
a disguise. But no; when I think 
of it, you would doubtless be so un- 
practised in the art of disguise, that 
he would detect you at once to be 
other than you seem ; andif suspect- 
ing you of spying into his secrets, 
and if those secrets be really of a 
political nature, your very life might 
not be safe.” 

“Thank you for your hint—the 
disguise is an excellent idea, and com- 
bines amusement with precaution. 
That this Victor de Mauléon must 
be a very unprincipled and danger- 
ous man is, I think, abundantly 
clear. Granting that he was inno- 
cent of all design of robbery in the 
affair of the jewels, still, the offence 
which he did own—that of admit- 
ting himself at night by a false key 
into the rooms of.a wife, whom he 
sought to surprise or terrify into dis- 
honour—was a villanous action; and 
his present course of life is suffici- 
ently mysterious to warrant the most 
unfavourable supposition. Besides, 
there is another motive for conceal- 
ing my name from him: you say 
that he once had a duel with a Vane, 
who was very probably my father, 
and I have no wish to expose my- 
self to the chance of his turning up 
in London some day, and seeking to 
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renew there the acquaintance that I 
had courted at Paris. As for my skill 
in playing any part I may assume, 
do not fear. I am no novice in that. 
In my younger days I was thought 
clever in private theatricals, especi- 
ally in the transformations of appear- 
ance which belong to light comedy 
and farce. Wait a few minutes, 
and you shall see.” 

Graham then retreated into his 
bedroom, and in a few minutes re- 
appeared so changed, that Renard 
at first glance took him for a stranger. 
He had doffed his dress — which 
habitually, when in Capitals, was 
characterised by the quiet, indefin- 
able elegance that to a man of the 
great world, high-bred and young, 
seems ‘to the manner born ’—for 
one of those coarse suits which 
Englishmen are wont to wear in their 
travels, and by which they are re- 
presented in French or German cari- 
catures,—loose jacket of tweed, with 
redundant pockets, waistcoat to 


match, short dust-coloured trousers. 


CHAPTER 


There is generally a brisk exhila- 
ration of spirits in the return to any 
special amusement or light accom- 
plishment, associated with the plea- 
sant memories of earlier youth ; and 
remarkably so, I believe, when the 
amusement or accomplishment has 
been that of the amateur stage-play- 
er. Certainly I have known persons 
of very grave pursuits, of very dig- 
nified character and position, who 
seem to regain the vivacity of boy- 
hood when disguising look and voice 
for a part in some drawing-room 
comedy or charade. I might name 
statesmen of solemn repute rejoicing 


to raise and to join in a laugh at jiacre and _ entered. 


their expense in such travesty of 
their habitual selves. 

The reader must not, therefore, 
be surprised, nor, I trust, deem it 
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He had combed his hair straight 
over his forehead, which, as I have 
said somewhere before, appeared in 
itself to alter the character of his 
countenance, and, without any resort 
to paints or cosmetics, had somehow 
or other given to the expression of 
his face an impudent, low-bred ex- 
pression, with a glass screwed on to 
his right eye, such a look as a cock- 
ney journeyman, wishing to pass for 
a ‘swell’ about town, may cast on 
a servant-maid in the pit of a sub- 
urban theatre. 

“Will it do, old fellow ?” he ex- 
claimed, in a rollicking, swagger- 
ing tone of voice, speaking French 
with a villanous British accent. 

‘“‘ Perfectly,” said Renard, laugh- 
ing. ‘I offer my compliments, and 
if ever you are ruined, Monsieur, 
I will promise you a place in our 
police. Only one caution, — take 
care not to overdo your part.” 

“Right. A quarter to nine— 
I’m off.” 


VI. 


inconsistent with the more serious 
attributes of Graham’s character, if 
the Englishman felt the sort of joy- 
ous excitement I describe, as, in his 
way to the Café Jean Jacques, he 
meditated the réle he had under- 


‘taken ; and the joyousness was height- 


ened beyond the mere holiday sense 
of humoristic pleasantry by the san- 
guine hope that much to affect his 
lasting happiness might result from 
the success of the object for which 
his disguise was assumed. 

It was just twenty minutes past 
nine when he arrived at the Café 
Jean Jacques. He dismissed the 
The apart- 
ment devoted to customers com- 
prised two large rooms. The first 
was the café properly speaking ; 
the second, opening on it, was the 
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billiard-room. Conjecturing that he 
should probably find the person of 
whom he was in quest employed at 
the billiard-table, Graham passed 
thither at once. A tall man, who 
might be seven-and-forty, with a 
long black beard slightly grizzled, 
was at play with a young man of 
perhaps twenty-eight, who gave him 
odds—as better players of twenty- 
eight ought to give odds to a player, 
though originally of equal force, 
whose eye is not so quick, whose 
hand is not so steady, as they were 
twenty years ago. Said Graham 
to himself, ‘‘ The bearded man is my 
Vicomte.” He called for a cup of 
coffee, and seated himself on a bench 
at the end of the room. 

The bearded man was far behind 
in the game. It was his turn to 
play; the balls were placed in the 
most awkward position for him, 
Graham himself was a fair billiard- 
player, both in the English and the 
French game. He said to himself, 
‘No man who can make a cannon 
there should accept odds.” The 


bearded man made a cannon; the 
bearded man continued to make 
cannons ; the bearded man did not 


stop till he had won the game. The 
gallery of spectators was enthusias- 
tic. Taking care to speak in very 
bad, very English, French, Graham 
expressed to one of the enthusiasts 
seated beside him his admiration 
of the bearded man’s playing, and 
ventured to ask if the bearded man 
were a professional or an amateur 
player. 

‘“*Monsieur,” replied the enthusi- 
ast, taking a short cutty-pipe from 
his mouth, “it is an amateur, who 
has been a great player in his day, 
and is so proud that he always takes 
less odds than he ought of a younger 
man. It is not once in a month 
that he comes out as he has done 
to-night ; but to-night he has stead- 
ied his hand. He has had six 
petits verres.” 
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“Ah, indeed! 
his name ?”’ 

“] should think so; he buried 
my father, my two aunts, and my 
wife.” 

‘Buried?’ said Graham, more 
and more British in his accent; “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Monsieur, you are English.” 

“ T confess it.” 

* And a stranger to the Faubourg 
Montmartre.” 

“True.” 

“Or you would have heard of M. 
Giraud, the liveliest member of the 
State Company for conducting fune 
rals. They are going to play La 
Poule.” 

Much disconcerted, Graham re- 
treated into the café, and seated 
himself haphazard at one of the 
small tables. Glancing round the 
room, he saw no one in whom he 
could conjecture the once brilliant 
Vicomte. 

The company appeared to him 
sufficiently decent, and especially 
what may be called local. There 
were some blouses drinking wine, no 
doubt of the cheapest and thinnest ; 
some in rough, coarse dresses, drink- 
ing beer. These were evidently 
English, Belgian, or German artisans. 
At one table, four young men, who 
looked like small journeymen, were 
playing cards. At three other 
tables, men older, better dressed, 
probably shopkeepers, were playing 
dominoes. Graham scrutinised these 
last, but among them all could de- 
tect no one corresponding to his 
ideal of the Vicomte de Mauléon. 
“ Probably,” thought he, “I am too 
late, or perhaps he will not be here 
this evening. At all events, I will 
wait a quarter of an hour.” Then, 
the garcgon approaching his table, 
he deemed it necessary to call for 
something, and still, in strong Eng- 
lish accent, asked for lemonade and 
an evening journal. The gargon 
nodded, and went his way. A 


Do you know 
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inonsicur at the round table next 
his own politely handed to him the 
‘Galignani,’ saying in very good 
English, though unmistakably the 
good English of a Frenchman, “‘ The 
English journal, at your service.” 

Graham bowed his head, accepted 
the ‘Galignani,’ and inspected his 
courteous neighbour. A more re- 
spectable-looking man no English- 
man could see in an English country 
town. He wore an _ unpretending 
flaxen wig, with limp whiskers that 
met at the chin, and might origin- 
ally have been the same colour as 
the wig, but were now of a pale 
grey—no beard, no moustache. He 
was dressed with the scrupulous 
cleanliness of a sober citizen,—a 
high white neckcloth, with a large 
old-fashioned pin, containing a little 
knot of hair, covered with glass or 
crystal, and bordered with a black 
framework, in which were inscribed 
letters—evidently a mourning pin, 
hallowed to the memory of lost 
spouse or child,—a man who, in 
England, might be the mayor of a 
cathedral town, at least the town- 
clerk. He seemed suffering from 
some infirmity of vision, for he wore 
green spectacles. The expression of 
his face was very mild and gentle; 
apparently he was about sixty years 
old—somewhat more. 

Graham took kindly to his neigh- 
bour, insomuch that, in return for 
the ‘Galignani,’ he offered him a 
cigar, lighting one himself. 

His neighbour refused politely. 

‘* Merci / I never smoke—never ; 
mon médecin forbids it. If I could 
be tempted, it would be by an Eng- 
lish cigar. Ah, how you English 
beat us in all things—your ships, 
your iron, your tabac—which you 
do not grow !” 

This speech, rendered literally as 
we now render it, may give the idea 
of a somewhat vulgar speaker. But 
there was something in the man’s 
manner, in his smile, in his courtesy, 
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which did not strike Graham as 
vulgar; on the contrary, he thought 
within himself, “ How instinctive 
to all Frenchmen good breeding is !” 

Before, however, Graham had 
time to explain to his amiable 
neighbour the politico- economical 
principle according to which Eng- 
land, growing no tobacco, had to- 
bacco much better than France 
which did grow it, a rosy middle- 
aged monsieur made his appearance, 
saying hurriedly to Graham’s neigh- 
bour, “I’m afraid I’m late, but there 
is still a good half-hour before us if 
you will give me my revenge.” 

‘“* Willingly, M. Georges. Gar- 
con, the dominoes.” 

“Have vou been playing at bil- 
liards ?’ asked M. Georges. 

“Yes, two games.” 

‘“* With success ?” 

“T won the first, and lost the 
second through the defect of my 
eyesight ; the game depended on a 
stroke which would have been easy 
to an infant—I missed it.” 

Here the dominoes arrived, and 
M. Georges began shuffling them ; 
the other turned to Graham and 
asked politely if he understood the 

me. 

“A little, but not enough to 
comprehend why it is said to re- 
quire so much skill.” 

“Tt is chiefly an affair of memory 
with me; but M. Georges, my op- 
ponent, has the talent of combina- 
tion, which I have not.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replied M. Geor- 
ges, gruffly, “you are not easily 
beaten; it is for you to play first, 
M. Lebeau.” 

Graham almost started. Was it 
possible! This mild, limp - whis- 
kered, flaxen-wigged man, Victor de 
Mauléon, the Don Juan of his 
time; the last person in the room 
he should have guessed. Yet, now 
examining his neighbour with more 
attentive eye, he wondered at his 
stupidity in not having recognised 
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at once the ci-devant gentilhomme 
and beau garcon. It happens fre- 
quently that our imagination plays 
us this trick; we form to ourselves 
an idea of some one eminent for 
good or for evil—a poet, a states- 
man, a general, a murderer, a 
swindler, a thief: the man is before 
us, and our ideas have gone into so 
different a groove that he does not 
excite a suspicion. We are told 
who he is, and immediately detect 
a thousand things that ought to 
have proved his identity. 

Looking thus again with rectified 
vision at the false Lebeau, Graham 
observed an elegance and delicacy 
of feature which might, in youth, 
have made the countenance very 
handsome, and rendered it still 
good-looking, nay, prepossessing. 
He now noticed, too, the slight 
Norman accent, its native harshness 
of breadth subdued into the modu- 
lated tones which bespoke the habits 
of polished society. Above all, as 
M. Lebeau moved his dominoes 
with one hand, not shielding 
his pieces with the other (as M. 
Georges warily did), but allowing it 
to rest carelessly on the table, he 
detected the hands of the French 
aristocrat ; hands that had never 
done work—never (like those of the 
English noble of equal birth) been 
embrowned or freckled, or roughened 
or enlarged by early practice in 
athletic sports; but hands seldom 
seen save in the higher circles of 
Parisian life— partly perhaps of 
hereditary formation, partly owing 
their texture to great care begun in 
early youth, and continued mechani- 
cally in after-tife—with long taper 
fingers and polished nails; white 
and delicate as those of a woman, 
but not slight, not feeble; nervous 
and sinewy as those of a practised 
swordsman. 

Graham watched the play, and 
Lebeau good-naturedly explained 
to him its complications as it pro- 
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ceeded ; though the explanation, 
diligently attended to by M. Geor- 
ges, lost Lebeau the game. 

The dominoes were again shuffled, 
and during that operation M. Geor- 
ges said, ‘‘By the way, M. Lebeau, 
you promised to find me a locataire 
for my second floor ; have you suc- 
ceeded ?”’ 

“Not yet. Perhaps you had bet- 
ter advertise in Les Petites Affiches. 
You ask too much for the habditués 
of this neighbourhood—100 francs 
a-month.” 

“But the lodging is furnished, 
and well too, and has four rooms. 
One hundred francs are not much.” 

A thought flashed upon Graham 
—‘ Pardon, Monsieur,” he _ said, 
“have you an appartement de gar- 
con to let furnished ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, a charming one. 
Are you in search of an apart- 
ment ?” 

‘*T have some idea of taking one, 
but only by the month. I am but 
just arrived at Paris, and I have 
business which may keep me here a 
few weeks. I do but require a bed- 
room and a small cabinet, and the 
rent must be modest. I am not a 
milord.” 

‘“*T am sure we could arrange, Mon- 
sieur,” said M. Georges, “ though I 
could not well divide my logement. 
But 100 francs a-month is not 
much !” 

“T fear it is more than I can 
afford ; however, if you will give 
me your address, I will call and 
see the rooms,—say the day after 
to-morrow. Between this and then 
I expect letters which may more 
clearly decide my movements.” 

“If the apartments suit you,” 
said M. Lebeau, “you will at least 
be in the house of a very honest 
man, which is more than can be 


. said of every one who lets furnished 


apartments. The house, too, has a 
concierge, with a handy wife who 
will arrange your rooms and pro- 
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vide you with coffee—or tea, which 
you English prefer—if you break- 
fast at home.” 

Here M. Georges handed a card 
to Graham, and asked what hour 
he would call. 

“About twelve, if that hour is 
convenient,” said Graham, rising. 
‘‘T presume there is a restaurant in 
the neighbourhood where I could 
dine reasonably.” 

““ Je crois bien—half-a-dozen. I 
can recommend to you one where 
you can dine en prince for 80 sous. 
And if you are at Paris on business, 
and want any letters written in 
private, I can also recommend to 
you my friend here, M. Lebeau. 
Ay, and on affairs his advice is as 
good as a lawyer’s, and his fee a 
bagatelle.” 

“Don’t believe all that M. 
Georges so flatteringly says of me,” 
put in M. Lebeau, with a modest 
half-smile, and in English. “TI 
should tell you that I, like your- 
self, am recently arrived at Paris, 
having bought the business and 
goodwill of my predecessor in the 
apartment I occupy ; and it is only 
to the respect due to his antecedents, 
and on the score of a few letters of 
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recommendation which I bring from 
Lyons, that I can attribute the con- 
fidence shown to me, a stranger in 
this neighbourhood. Still I have 
some knowledge of the world, and 
I am always glad if I can be of 
service to the English. I love the 
English”—he said this with a sort 
of melancholy earnestness which 
seemed sincere; and then added in 
a more {careless tone—‘ I have met 
with much kindness from them in 
the course of a checkered life.” 

“You seem a very good fellow— 
in fact, a regular trump, M. Le- 
beau,” replied Graham, in the same 
language. ‘‘Give me your address. 
To say truth, I am a very poor 
French scholar, as you must have 
seen, and am awfully bother-headed 
how to manage some correspondence 
on matters with which | am in- 
trusted by my employer, so that 
it is a lucky chance which has 
brought me acquainted with you.” 

M. Lebeau inclined his head 
gracefully, and drew from a very 
neat morocco case a card, which 
Graham took and pocketed. Then 
he paid for his coffee and lemonade, 
and returned home well satisfied 
with the evening’s adventure. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next morning Graham sent 
for M. Renard, and consulted with 
that experienced functionary as to 
the details of the plan of action 
which he had revolved during the 
hours of a sleepless night. 

“In conformity with your advice,” 
said he, “not to expose myself to 
the chance of future annoyance, by 
confiding to a man so dangerous as 
the false Lebeau my name and ad- 
dress, I propose to take the lodging 
offered to me, as Mr. Lamb, an 
attorney’s clerk, commissioned to 
get in certain debts, and transact 
other matters of business, on behalf 


of his employer’s clients. I suppose 
there [will be no difficulty with the 
police in this change of name, now 
that passports for the English are 
not necessary ?” 

“Certainly not. You will have 
no trouble in that respect.” 

“T shall thus be enabled very 
naturally to improve acquaintance 
with the professional letter-writer, 
and find an easy opportunity to 
introduce the name of Louise Du- 
val. My chief difficulty, I fear, 
not being a practical actor, will be 
to keep up consistently the queer 
sort of language I have agopted, 
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both in French and in English. I 
have too sharp a critic in a man so 
consummate himself in stage trick 
and disguise as M. Lebeau, not to 
feel the necessity of getting through 
my ré’e as quickly as I can. Mean- 
while, can you recommend me to 
some magasin where I can obtain 
a suitable change of costume? I 
can’t always wear a travelling suit, 
and I must buy linen of coarser 
texture than mine, and with the 
initials of my new name inscribed 
on it.” 

“Quite right to study such de- 
tails; I will introduce you to a 
magasin near the Temple, where 
you will find all you want.” 

““ Next, have you any friends or 
relations in the provinces unknown 
to M. Lebeau, to whom I might be 
supposed to write about debts or 
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business matters, and from whom 
I might have replies ?” 

‘*] will think over it, and manage 
that for you very easily. Your 
letters shall find their way to me, 
and I will dictate the answers.” 

After some further conversation 
on that business, M. Renard made 
an appointment to meet Graham at 
a café near the Temple later in the 
afternoon, and took his departure. 

Graham then informed his laquais 
de place that, though he kept on 
his lodgings, he was going into the 
country for a few days, and should 
not want the man’s services till he 
returned. He therefore dismissed 
and paid him off at once, so that 
the laquais might not observe, when 
he quitted his rooms the next day, 
that he took with him no change of 
clothes, &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Graham Vane has been for some 
days in the apartment rented of M. 
Georges. He takes it in the name 
of Mr. Lamb—a name wisely chosen, 
less common than Thomson and 
Smith, less likely to be supposed an 
assumed name, yet common enough 
not to be able easily to trace it to 
any special family. He appears, as 
he had proposed, in the character of 
an agent employed by a solicitor in 
London to execute sundry com- 
missions, and to collect certain out- 
standing debts. There is no need 
to mention the name of the solicitor ; 
if there were, he could give the 
name of his own solicitor, to whose 
discretion he could trust implicitl;. 
He dresses and acts up to his as- 
sumed character with the skill of a 
man who, like the illustrious Charles 
Fox, has, though in private repre- 
sentations, practised the stage-play 
in which Demosthenes said the 
triple art of oratory consisted—who 
has segn a great deal of the world, 


and has that adaptability of intellect 
which knowledge of the world lends 
to one who is so thoroughly in earnest 
as to his end that he agrees to be 
sportive as to his means. 

The kind of language he employs 
when speaking English to Lebeau 
is that suited to the réle of a dapper 
young underling of vulgar mind 
habituated to vulgar companion- 
ships. I feel it due, if not to 
Graham himself, at least to the 
memory of the dignified orator whose 
name he inherits, so to modify and 
soften the hardy style of that pecu- 
liar diction in which he disguises his 
birth and disgraces his culture, that 
it is only here and there that I can 
venture to indicate the general tone 
of it. But in order to supply my 
deficiencies therein, the reader has 
only to call to mind the forms of 
phraseology which polite novelists 
in vogue, especially young-lady 
novelists, ascribe to well-born gentle- 
men, and more emphatically to those 
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in the higher ranks of the Peerage. 
No doubt Graham in his capacity of 
critic had been compelled to read, in 
order to review, those contributions 
to refined literature, and had famil- 
iarised himself to a vein of con- 
versation abounding with “ swell,” 
and “stunner,” and “awfully jolly,” 
in its libel on manners and outrage 
on taste. 

He has attended nightly the Café 
Jean Jacques; he has improved 
acquaintance with M. Georges and 
M. Lebeau; he has played at bil- 
liards, he has played at dominoes, 
with the latter. He has been much 
surprised at the unimpeachable 
honesty which M. Lebeau has ex- 
hibited in both these games. In 
billiards, indeed, a man cannot cheat 
except by disguising his strength ; 
it is much the same in dominoes,— 
it is skill combined with luck, as in 
whist; but in whist there are modes 
of cheating which dominoes do not 
allow,—you can’t mark a domino 
as youcan acard. It was perfectly 
clear to Graham that M. Lebeau did 


not gain a livelihood by billiards or 
dominoes at the Café Jean Jacques. 
In the former he was not only a fair 


but a generous player. He played 
exceedingly well, despite his spec- 
tacles; but he gave, with something 
of a Frenchman’s lofty fanfaronnade 
larger odds to his adversary than his 
play justified. In dominoes, where 
such odds could not well be given, 
he insisted on playing such small 
stakes as twoor three francs might 
cover. In short, M. Lebeau puzzled 
Graham. Ali about M. Lebeau, his 
manner, his talk, was irreproachable, 
and baffled suspicion; except in 
this, Graham gradually discovered 
that the café had a quasi political 
character. Listening to talkers round 
him, he overheard much that might 
well have shocked the notions of a 
moderate Liberal; much that held 
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in disdain the objects to which, in 
1869, an English Radical directed 
his aspirations. Vote by ballot, 
universal suffrage, &c.—such objects 
the French had already attained. By 
the talkers at the Café Jean Jacques 
they were deemed to be the tricky 
contrivances of tyranny. In fact, 
the talk was more scornful of what 
Englishmen understand by radical- 
ism or democracy than Graham ever 
heard from the lips of an ultra Tory. 
It assumed a strain of philosophy 
far above the vulgar squabbles of 
ordinary party politicians—a_philo- 
sophy which took for its funda- 
mental principles the destruction of 
religion and of private property. 
These two objects seemed dependent 
the one on the other. The philo- 
sophers of the Jean Jacques held 
with that expounder of Interna- 
tionalism, Eugene Dupont, ‘“ Nous 
ne voulons plus de religion, car les 
religions étouffent Jlintelligence.” * 
Now and then, indeed, a dissentient 
voice was raised as to the existence 
of a Supreme Being, but, with one 
exception, it soon sank into silence. 
No voice was raised in defence of 
private property. ‘These sages ap- 
peared for the most part to belong 
to the class of owvriers or artisans. 
Some of them were foreigners— 
Belgian, German, English ; all seem- 
ed well off for their calling. Indeed, 
they must have had comparatively 
high wages, to judge by their dress 
and the money they spent on re- 
galing themselves. The language of 
several was well chosen, at times 
eloquent. Some brought with them 
women who seemed respectable, and 
who often joined in the conversation, 
especially when it turned upon the 
law of marriage as a main obstacle 
to all personal liberty and social 
improvement. If this was a sub- 
ject on which the women did not 
all agree, still they discussed it, 





* Discours par Eugene Dupont 4 la Cléture du Congrés de Bruxclles, Sept. 3, 1868. 
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without prejudice and with admir- 
able sang froid. Yet many of them 
looked like wives and mothers. Now 
and then a young journeyman 
brought with him a young lady of 
more doubtful aspect, but such a 
couple kept aloof from the others. 
Now and then, too, a man evidently 
of higher station than that of ouwvrier, 
and who was received by the philo- 
sophers with courtesy and respect, 
joined one of the tables and ordered 
a bowl of punch for general parti- 
cipation. In such occasional visi- 
tors, Graham, still listening, detect- 
ed a writer of the press; now and 
then, a small artist, or actor, or medi- 
cal student. Among the habitués 
there was one man, an ouvrier, in 
whom Graham could not help feel- 
ing an interest. He was called 
Monnier, sometimes more familiarly 
Armand, his baptismal appellation. 
This man had a bold and honest 
expression of countenance. He 
talked like one who, if he had not 
read much, had thought much on 
the subjects he loved to discuss. 
He argued against the capital of 
employers quite as ably as Mr. 
Mill has argued against the rights 
of property in land. He was still 
more eloquent against the laws of 
marriage and heritage. But his was 
the one voice not to be silenced in 
favour of a Supreme Being. He 
had at least the courage ‘of his 
opinions, and was always thoroughly 
in earnest. M. Lebeau seemed to 
know this man, and honoured him 
with a nod and a smile, when pass- 
ing by him to the table he generally 
occupied. This familiarity with a 
man of that class, and of opinions 
so extreme, excited Graham’s curi- 
osity. One evening he said to 
Lebeau, “A queer fellow that you 
have just nodded to.” 

** How so?” 

“Well, he has queer notions.” 

“Notions shared, I believe, by 
many of your countrymen ?” 
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“T should think not many. Those 
poor simpletons yonder may have 
caught them from their French 
fellow-workmen, but I don’t think 
that even the gobemouches in our 
National Reform Society open their 
mouths to swallow such wasps.” 

“Yet I believe the association to 
which most of those ouvriers belong 
had its origin in England.” 

“‘ Indeed ! what association ?” 

‘“‘ The International.” 

“ Ah, I have heard of that.” 

Lebeau turned his green spectacles 
full on Graham’s face as he said 
slowly, ‘* And what do you think of 
it ¢” 

Graham prudently checked the 
disparaging reply that first occurred 
to him, and said, “I know so little 
about it that [ would rather ask you.” 

“T think it might become formid- 
able if it found able leaders who 
knew how to use it. Pardon me— 
how came you to know of this café? 
Were you recommended to it ?” 

‘““No; I happened to be in this 
neighbourhood on business, and 
walked in, as I might into any other 
cafe.” 

“You don’t interest yourself in 
the great social questions which are 
agitated below the surface of this 
best of all possible worlds ?” 

“T can’t say that I trouble my 
head much about them.” 

‘““A game at dominoes before M. 
Georges arrives ?” 

“ Willingly. Is M. Georges one of 
those agitators below the surface ?” 

“No indeed. It is for you to 
play.” 

Here M. Georges arrived, and no 
further conversation on political or 
social questions ensued. 

Graham had already called more 
than once at M. Lebeau’s office, 
and asked him to put into good 
French various letters on matters 
of business, the subjects of which 
had been furnished by M. Renard. 
The office was rather imposing 
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and stately, considering the modest 
nature of M. Lebeau’s ostensible 
profession. [It occupied the en- 
tire ground-floor of a corner house, 
with a front-door at one angle and a 
back-door at the other. The ante- 
room to his cabinet, and in which 
Graham had generally to wait some 
minutes before he was introduced, 
was generally well filled, and not 
only by persons who, by their dress 
and outward appearance, might be 
fairly supposed sufficiently illiterate 
to require his aid as polite letter- 
writers—not only by servant-maids 
and grisettes, by sailors, zouaves, and 
journeymen workmen — but not 
unfrequently by clients evidently 
belonging to.a higher, or at least a 
richer, class of society,—men with 
clothes made by a fashionable tailor 
—men, again, who, less fashionably 
attired, Jooked like opulent trades- 
men and fathers of well-to-do families 
—the first generally young, the last 
generally middle-aged. All these 
denizens of a higher world were 
introduced by a saturnine clerk into 


M. Lebeau’s reception - room very 
quickly, and in precedence of the 
ouvriers and grisettes. 

“What can this mean?’ thought 


Graham. “Is it really that this 
humble business avowed is the cloak 
to some political conspiracy concealed 
—the International Association ?” 
And, so pondering, the clerk one day 
singled him from the crowd and 
admitted him into M. Lebeau’s 
cabinet. Graham thought the time 
had now arrived when he might 
safely approach the subject that 
brought him to the Faubourg Mont- 
martre. 

‘“* You are very good,” said Graham, 
speaking in the English of a young 
earl in our elegant novels—“ you 
are very good to let me in while you 
have so many swells and nobs wait- 
ing for you in the other room. But 
I say, old fellow, you have not the 
cheek to tell me that they want you 
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to correct their cocker or spoon for 
them by proxy ?” 

‘‘Pardon me,’ answered M. 
Lebeau in French, “if I prefer my 
own language in replying to you. 
I speak the English I learned many 
years ago, and your language in the 
beau monde, to which you evidently 
belong, is strange to me. You are 
quite right, however, in your sur- 
mise that I have other clients than 
those who, like yourself, think I 
could correct their verbs or their 
spelling. I have seen a great deal 
of the world,—I know something 
of it, and something of the law; so 
that many persons come to me for 
advice and for legal information on 
terms more moderate than those of 
an avoué. But my antechamber is 
full, Iam pressed for time; excuse 
me if I ask you to say at once in 
what I can be agreeable to you to- 
day.” 

“Ah!” said Graham, assuming 
a very earnest look, “ you do know 
the world, that is clear; and you do 
know the law of France—eh ?” 

“* Yes, a little.” 

“What I wanted to say at pre- 
sent may have something to do 
with French law, and I meant to 
ask you either to recommend to me 
a sharp lawyer, or to tell me how I. 
can best get at your famous police 
here.” 

“ Police ?” 

“T think I may require the ser- 
vice of one of those officers whom 
we in England call detectives; but 
if you are busy now, I can call to- 
morrow.” 

“T spare you two minutes, Say 
at once, dear Monsieur, what you 
want with law or police.” 

“T am instructed to find out the 
address of a certain Louise Duval, 
daughter of a drawing-master named 
Adolphe Duval, living in the Rue 

in the year 1848.” 

Graham, while he thus said, 

naturally looked Lebeau in the face 
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—not pryingly, not significantly, 
but as a man generally does look in 
the face the other man whom he 
accosts seriously. The change in 
the face he regarded was slight, but 
it was unmistakable. It was the 
sudden meeting of the eyebrows, 
accompanied with the sudden jerk 
of the shoulder and bend of the 
neck, which betoken a man taken 
by surprise, and who pauses to 
reflect before he replies. His pause 
was but momentary. 

“For what object is this address 
required ?” 

“That I don’t know; but evi- 
dently for some advantage to 
Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, if 
still alive, because my employer 
authorises me to spend no less than 
£100 in ascertaining where she is, 
if alive, or where ske was buried, 
if dead; and if other means fail, I 
am instructed to advertise to the 
effect—‘ That if Louise Duval, or, 
in case of her death, any children 
of hers living in the year 1849, 
will communicate with some person 
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whom I may appoint at Paris,— 
such intelligence, authenticated, 
may prove to the advantage of the 
party advertised for.’ I am, how- 
ever, told not to resort to this means 
without consulting either with a 
legal adviser or the police.” 

“Hem!—have you inquired at 
the house where this lady was, you 
say, living in 1848 2” 

“Of course I have done that; 
but very clumsily, I daresay— 
through a friend —and_ learned 
nothing. But I must not keep you 
now. [ think I shall apply at once 
to the police. What should I say 
when I get to the bureau ?” 

** Stop, Monsieur, stop. I do not 
advise you to apply to the police. 
It would be waste of time and 
money. Allow me to think over 
the matter. I shall see you this 
evening at the Café Jean Jacques 
at eight o’clock. Till then do 
nothing.” 

“All right: I obey you. The 
whole thing is out of my way of 
business—awfully. Bon jour.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Punctually at eight o'clock 
. Graham Vane had taken his seat 
at a corner table at the remote end 
of the Café Jean Jacques, called 
for his cup of coffee and his even- 
ing journal, and awaited the arrival 
of M. Lebeau. His patience was 
not tasked long. In a few minutes 
the Frenchman entered, paused at 
the comptoir, as was his habit, to 
address a polite salutation to the 
well-dressed lady who there pre- 
sided, nodded as usual to Armand 
Monnier, then glanced _ round, 
recognised Graham with a smile, 
and approached his table with the 
quiet grace of movement by which 
he was distinguished. 

Seating hiniself opposite to 
Graham, and speaking in a voice 


too low to be heard by others, and 
in French, he then said— 

“In thinking over your com- 
munication this morning, it strikes 
me as probable, perhaps as certain, 


that this Louise Duval, or her 
children, if she have any, must be 
entitled to some moneys bequeathed 
to her by a relation or friend in 
England. What say you to that 
assumption, M. Lamb ?” 

“You are a_ sharp _ fellow,” 
answered Graham. “Just what I 
say to myself... Why else should I 
be instructed to go to such expense 
in finding her out? Most likely, if 
one can’t trace her, or her children 
born before the date named, any 
such moneys will go to some one 
else ; and that some one else, who- 
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ever he be, has commissioned my 
employer to find out. But I don’t 
imagine any sum: due to her or her 
heirs can be much, or that the matter 
is very important; for, if so, the 
thing would not be carelessly left in 
the hands of one of the small fry 
like myself, and clapped in along 
with a lot of other business as an 
off-hand job.” 

“Will you tell me who employed 

ou ?” 

“No, I don’t feel authorised to do 
that at present; and I don’t see the 
necessity of it. It seems to me, on 
consideration, a matter for the potice 
to ferret out; only, as I asked before, 
how should I get at the police ?” 

“That is not difficult. Itis just 
possible that I might help you better 
than any lawyer or any detective.” 

“Why, did you ever know this 
Louise Duval ?” 

“Excuse me, M. Lamb: you re- 
fuse me your full confidence ; allow 
me to imitate your reserve.” 

“Oho!” said Graham; “shut up 
as close as you like; it is nothing 
to me. 


Only observe, there is this 
difference between us, that I am 


employed by another. He does not 
authorise me to name him; and if I 
did commit that indiscretion, I might 
lose my bread and cheese. Whereas 
you have nobody’s secret to guard 
but your own, in saying whether or 
not you ever knew a Madame or 
Mademoiselle Duval. And if you 
have some reason for not getting me 
the information I am instructed to 
obtain, that is also a reason for not 
troubling you farther. And after 
all, old boy” (with a familiar slap on 
Lebeau’s stately shoulder)—“ after 
all, it is I who would employ you; 
you don’t employ me. And if you 
find out the lady, it is you who 
would get the £100, not I.” 

M. Lebeau mechanically brushed, 
with a light movement of hand, the 
shoulder which the Englishman had 
60 pleasantly touched, drew himself 
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and chair some inches back, and 
said, slowly— 

““M. Lamb, let us talk as gentle- 
man to gentleman. Put aside the 
question of money altogether, I must 
first know why your employer wants 
to hunt out this poor Louise Duval. 
It may be to her injury, and I would 
do her none if you offered thousands 
where you offer pounds. I forestall 
the condition of mutual confidence ; 
I own that I have known her—it is 
many years ago; and, M. Lamb, 
though a Frenchman very often in- 
jures a woman from love, he is in a 
worse plight for bread and cheese 
than I am if he injures her for 
money.” 

“Is he thinking of the duchess’s 
jewels ?” thought Graham. 

“Bravo, mon vieur,” he said 
aloud; “but as I don’t know what 
my employer’s motive in his com- 
mission is, perhaps you can enlighten 
me. How could his inquiry injure 
Louise Duval *” 

“I cannot say; but you English 
have the power to divorcee your: 
wives. Louise Duval may have 
married an Englishman, separated 
from him, and he wants to know 
where he can find, in order to crim-- 
inate and divorce her, or it may be- 
to insist on her return to him.” 

“Bosh! that is not likely.” 

“Perhaps, then, some English 
friend she may have known has left 
her a bequest, which would of course 
lapse to some one else if she be not 
living.” 

“ By gad!” cried Graham, “ I think 
you hit the right nail on the head’: 
cest cela, But what then ?” 

“ Well, if I thought any substan- 
tial benefit to Louise Duval might 
result from the success of your in- 
quiry, I would really see if it were 
in my power to help you. But I 
must have time to consider.” 

“ How long ?” 

“T can’t exactly say; perhaps. 
three or four days.” 

c 
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“ Bon! I will wait. Here comes 
M. Georges. I leave you to domi- 
noes and him. Good-night.” 

Late that night M. Lebeau was 
seated alone in a chamber connected 
with the cabinet in which he re- 
ceived visitors. A ledger was open 
before him, which he scanned with 
careful eyes, no longer screened by 
spectacles. The survey seemed to 
satisfy him. He murmured, “It 
suffices—the time has come ;” closed 
the book—returned it to his bureau, 
which he locked up—and then wrote 
in cipher the letter here reduced 
into English :-— 


“DEAR AND NOBLE FRIEND,— 
Events march ; the Empire is every- 
where undermined. Our treasury 


has thriven in my hands; the sums 
subscribed and received by me 
through you have become more than 
quadrupled by advantageous specu- 
lations, in which M. Georges has 
been a most trustworthy agent. A 
portion of them I have continued to 


employ in the mode suggested— 
viz., in bringing together men dis- 
creetly chosen as being in their vari- 
ous ways representatives and ring- 
leaders of the motley varieties that, 
when united at the right moment, 
form a Parisian mob. But from 
that right moment we are as yet dis- 
tant. Before we can call passion 
into action, we must prepare opinion 
for change. I propose now to devote 
no inconsiderable portion of our 
fund towards the inauguration of a 
journal which shall gradually give 
voice to our designs. Trust to me 
to insure its success, and obtain the 
aid of writers who will have no 
motion of the uses to which they 
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ultimately contribute. Now that 
the time has come to establish for 
ourselves an organ in the press, ad- 
dressing higher orders of intelli- 
gence than those which are needed to 
destroy, and incapable of reconstruct- 
ing, the time has also arrived for the 
reappearance in his proper name and 
rank of the man in whom you take 
so gracious an interest. In vain you 
have pressed him to do so before; 
till now he had not amassed to- 
gether, by the slow process of petty 
gains and constant savings, with 
such additions as prudent specula- 
tions on his own account might con- 
tribute, the modest means necessary 
to his resumed position. And as 
he always contended against your 
generous offers, no consideration 
should ever tempt him either to ap- 
propriate to his personal use a single 
sou intrusted to him for a public 
purpose, or to accept from friendship 
the pecuniary aid which would abase 
him into the hireling of a cause. 
No! Victor de Mauléon despises too 
much the tools that he employs to 
allow any man hereafter to say, 
‘Thou also wert a tool, and hast 
been paid for thy uses.’ 

“But to restore the victim of 
calumny to his rightful place in this 
gaudy world, stripped of youth and 
reduced in fortune, is a task that 
may well seem impossible. To- 
morrow he takes the first step to- 
wards the achievement of the im- 
possible. Experience is no bad sub- 
stitute for youth, and ambition is 
made stronger by the goad of 
poverty. 

“Thou shalt hear of his news 
soon.” 
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THE ISSUES RAISED BY THE PROTESTANT SYNOD OF FRANCE. 


Few more remarkable events have 
occurred in an age so remarkable in 
many respects as ours, than the 
assembling of the Protestants of 
France in synod at Paris. The ob- 
ject for which they met was one of 
surpassing interest. We all remem- 
ber how momentous the act was 
universally felt to be when Parlia- 
ment addressed itself to the task 
of disestablishing the Irish Church 
and providing an organisation for 
its future existence. A deep con- 
sciousness spread over the whole 
English nation that a graver ques- 
tion could scarcely ever occupy 
the attention of the Legislature. 
But the problem which lay before 
the French Protestants at Paris was 
still more arduous, and the difficulty 
of dealing with it far more formid- 
able. The Irish Church came be- 
fore a body whose character, autho- 
rity, and recognised power had 
endured for centuries, and were 
open to no challenge from any 
quarter. The Parliament of Eng- 
land was the constituted sovereign 
power of the nation: their right 
to deal with any public question 
was indisputable. The position of 
the French Protestants was quite 
other than that of the House of 
Commons to which the Govern- 
ment presented their disestablishing 
and reconstructing Bill. When 
they met at Paris, every point was 
open to dispute. They did not 
know the nature itself of the very 
Synod which they were supposed to 
form. Their relation to each other 
and to the State had all to be de- 
termined. Some declared that they 
were nothing more than a consul- 
tative body, and had begged M. 
Thiers, when he gave them leave to 
meet, to declare that such only was 


their character. He refused to de- 


cide for them their relations to each 
other; it was for the Protestants 
themselves to determine what their 
Synod was. But most wonderful 
of all was the purpose for which 
they had gathered together. They 
met for no less an object than to 
found and construct a Church. But 
even these words fail to indicate 
the unlimited magnitude of their 
mission. Other founders of Churches 
have been summoned to provide or- 
ganisations that should give effect 
to some well-defined and _previ- 
ously-ascertained principle. They 
worked to embody a definite con- 
viction in a social structure. The 
truth which animated them lay 
clearly before their minds. The 
task imposed upon them was simply 
to select such a common action as 
should enforce its power amongst 
their associated brethren. But at 
Paris the far deeper preliminary ques- 
tion had to be first determined— 
shall there be a Church at all? The 
issue, as the debates rolled on, be- 
came nothing smaller than this. 
Some of the principles advocated 
with the greatest energy would 
have converted the Protestants of 
France into separate congregations, 
with practically no union whatever 
to bind them together into one so- 
ciety. And this result was desired, 
not on the ground held by English 
Independents, that congregations 
severally detached constitute the 
most effective machinery for pro- 
moting a common aim and the ad- 
vancement of a common religion, 
but with the express design of con- 
ferring on each pastor the unre- 
stricted liberty of giving any de- 
scription of Christianity which he 
chose. Church organisation ef any 
kind, other than the proposal to 
allow every minister to teach what 
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he liked, played an utterly insigni- 
ficant part in these debates. 

The result of this general posi- 
tion has been a most powerful dis- 
cussion on first principles. Not 
only the primary elements of all 
religious communion, but, still more, 
the very essence itself of the Chris- 
tian religion, have been expressed 
with a fulness and a clearness of 
reasoning which very few delibera- 
tive assemblies, if any, have ever 
exhibited. Several eminent journals 
have expressed the impression left 
on their minds that, both as to form 
and substance, no parliamentary de- 
bate in any country was ever char- 
acterised by such thoroughness and 
depth of investigation. The issues 
raised profoundly interest every 
Christian throughout the world. 
They were two in number: first, 
What is the minimum of belief in- 
dispensable for membership even of 
a Church constituted on the widest 
basis of toleration? and, secondly, 
What is, and what is not, the Chris- 
tian religion ? who are, and who are 
not, entitled to call themselves Chris- 
tians? ‘These questions were looked 
at in their utmost breadth, and it 
is they which bestow such great 
importance on the proceedings of 
the Synod. Their range sweeps far 
beyond the limits of French Pro- 
testantism. They are emphatically 
‘the main questions of ourage. They 
‘are discussed in every part of the 
civilised world. Endless issues in 
philosophy, in literature, in social 
and national organisation, in the 
most inward life of men, turn on 
the solutions which these questions 
receive. The French Protestant 
Synod debated a problem for which 
every Christian communion, what- 
ever be its form or name, is bound, 
under the actual conditions of 
modern thought, to have a clearly- 
concewed and distinctly-expressed 
‘answer. Is Christianity a religion 
“or a philosophy ? and if it is a reli- 
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gion, in what does its essence con- 
sist? What is the differentia, the 
characteristic and radically-dividing 
distinction, between the two? ‘hat 
answer, in its main element, must 
be common for all Christians. 
Every Christian was virtually re- 
presented in the great debate of 
Paris. ; 

The position of the French Pro- 
testant Synod was extremely pecu- 
liar. It metas the lineal continuator 
of an ancient body; and yet, in sub- 
stance, the work it was: summoned 
to perform was nothing short of the 
construction of a Church. Its pre- 
sence in the Temple du Saint Esprit 
proclaimed a history which had 
come down to the very hour of its 
mecting: it was the descendant of 
ancient Synods ; it was the child of 
fathers who had formed a mighty re- 
ligious organisation that had shaken 
the power of Catholicism in France 
to its foundations. Ithad been con- 
vened under rules framed in bygone 
days, and in the name of the Hugue- 
not Church of France; and yet the 
grand issue it was called upon to 
solve was whether Protestantism 
should have a Church in France, and 
what that Church should be. The 
Protestantism of the Huguenots had 
exhibited a vitality which had been 
proof against the fiercest assaults of 
the strongest and most powerful of 
external foes. Neither the treach- 
ery of Catherine de Medici, nor 
the warriors of the League, nor the 
betrayal of Henry of Navarre, nor 
the dragonnades of the great King, 
had been able to subdue it. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
drove many of its members to foreign 
shores; but a seed was left which 
no persecution could extirpate It 
was forbidden to meet in public 
assembly by the decree of Louis 
XIV.; but its hold on the hearts 
of its children was indestructible. 
Nevertheless, it had not passed un- 
scathed through the struggle. Dis- 
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organisation, almost amounting to 
anarchy, had weakened its action 
both on its members and _ its 
country. A more insidious and 
more formidable enemy had worked 
havoc amongst its ranks. The low 
tone of religious feeling which had 
marked the nation in the eighteenth 
century had invaded the minds of 
its teachers. , Religious fervour had 
decayed, and doctrine had been sub- 
limed away into conceptions in which 
the traces of Christian thoughts had 
been almost too faint to be dis- 
cerned. Rationalism had penetrated 
into many of its most important 
centres ; Christian aspiration had 
grown feeble; the authority of the 
foundation on which it had been 
erected, the word of Holy Scripture, 
had waxed weak; and the very 
name of a creed had become dis- 
tasteful. But the reviving warmth 
of Christian piety in the nineteenth 
century gradually penetrated the 
coldness of French Protestantism. 
Belief gathered strength and fer- 
vour in many localities. Pastors 
distinguished by religious zeal and 
intellectual gifts won hearts chilled 
with indifference to earnestness and 
religious life. The sympathy of 
foreign brethren cheered their cour- 
age; and the instinctive desire of 
all Christians to be united to each 
other in a living association was 
awakened in the hearts of many 
with such force as to impel them to 
seek of the Government of M. Thiers 
that liberty of Church government 
of which they had been so long 
deprived. 

No Protestant Syned had been 
seen in France for more than two 
hundred years. Like the Convocation 
of the Church of England, the French 
Synod had been subjected to silence 
by the power of the State. But 
that silence produced very different 
effects in France and in England. 
The Church of England possessed, 
outside of Convocation, legislative 


and administrative machinery capa- 
ble of maintaining the associated life 
of a Christian Church : without a Sy- 
nod, the French Protestants had no- 
thing but local and individual organi- 
sations. Foremost amongst those who 
saw the disastrous results of such a 
chaos, and felt keenly the desire for 
the recovery of Church union, was 
M. Guizot; a man who, during a 
long and illustrious career, had al- 
ways been distinguished by the 
most profound and sincere interest 
in religious matters. Since the fall 
of the Empire, the passion for re- 
ligious liberty, for the most un- 
shackled freedom to practise any 
religion which a man might choose, 
had become intense in France; and 
why should not the Republic restore 
rights of religious liberty which a 
bigoted and persecuting despotism 
had taken away? Under the in- 
fluence, it is presumed, of M. Guizot, 
M. Thiers sanctioned by a publie 
decree the reassembling of the Pro- 
testant Synod. Its members—lay 
and clerical—were elected by the 
consistories in conformity with the 
old regulations ; and the Synod held 
its first meeting on the 6th of June 
of last year. 

At its very opening a critical 
question presented itself which re- 
vealed a very serious discordance 
of views amongst its members, What 
was the nature of the Synod? Was 
it a governing or only a consultative 
body? What were the powers of 
the majority over the minority ? 
How far could it bind pastors and 
congregations to obey the decrees it 
might put forth on the organisation 
and administration of the Protestant 
Church? ‘These questions were 
keenly contested. Not a few pastors 
and consistories had opposed the 
convening of the Synod. They had 
petitioned the Government against 
adopting such a measure. They 
had enjoyed complete independence ; 
they disliked the thought of being 
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governed by a central authority, 
and greatly mistrusted the kind of 
government they would have to 
obey. As M. Gaufrés afterwards re- 
marked in the Synod, for two hun- 
dred years every one had been free 
to preach according to his conscience. 
But the President of the French 
Government persisted in his inten- 
tion of allowing the Synod to meet. 
He would observe strict impartiality 
towards all. If the Synod resulted 
in one organised Church, he would 
acknowledge it; if schism broke it 
up into two, the Republic would 
recognise both Churches. If M. 
Thiers was animated by the feeling 
that the Protestant Huguenots had 
a natural right of administering 
their own affairs, and providing for 
those daily wants which every so- 
ciety experiences, he could give no 
other reply. Besides, the relation 
of the State to the Huguenot Church 
was quite different from that of Par- 
liament to the Church of England. 
The State claimed no right whatever 
of interfering with its management ; 


it simply recognised it as one of the 
religious bodies of the country, and 
gave pecuniary aid to its pastors as 
it did to Jews and to other religious 


communions. When M. Thiers was 
appealed to, to pronounce the Synod 
to be merely a consultative and 
advice-giving body, he declared it 
was the business of the Synod itself 
to decide on its own nature and 
powers; all he had to do was to act 
as the sentinel of the law. Accord- 
ingly the Synod overruled all objec- 
tions against its constituent rights, 
and acted throughout as a sovereign 
assembly. 

The two parties into which the 
Synod, as every other deliberative 
assembly, was divided, now stood out 
in the sharpest conceivable contrast 
with each other; and, after French 
fashion, each side had two subdivi- 
sions—thus forming two extremes 
and two centres. They were desig- 
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nated by the naines of Orthodox and 
Liberals. These terms are complete 
misnomers, and very misleading. 
Orthodox is a word opposed to here- 
tic: both expressions imply the recep- 
tion of a common authority, whether 
Scripture or any other, differing only 
in the interpretation each assigns 
to the utterances of that authority. 
But this was in no wisg the position 
of the Orthodox towards the Liberals. 
The term Liberal so far correctly ex- 
pressed the main principle of their 
party, that they claimed to be free, 
to be exempt from all obligation to 
any authority, to be fully entitled to 
form any conception they liked of 
the Christian religion, and to preach 
it as Christianity. This principle 
of the opposition party in the Synod 
widely exceeded the sense attached 
to the expression Liberal in the 
political world. It included not 
only the idea of liberality, of tolera- 
tion, of a natural equity which does 
justice to the fair rights of others, 
but also the absence of all limita- 
tion, the right of every member of 
the Protestant Church to frame at 
pleasure any interpretation he chose 
of the meaning of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to adopt it; and this as 
co-ordinate and coequal members of 
one common ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. On the one hand, they did 
not wish to take up the Voluntary 
principle : they did not desire to 
separate themselves from the Pro- 
testant Church recognised by the 
State, to abandon support from the 
funds of the State, and to form 
single and independent congrega- 
tions, each with a Christianity of its 
own. They sought to be a part of 
the Protestant Church, and yet to 
be as free as Voluntaries to set up 
any scheme of Christianity that 
suited their ideas on religion. Nor 
did they leave the extent to which 
they intended to push this liberty 
in any way obscure. They took up 
a position in the debate which was 
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singularly clear. It covered the 
widest conceivable space short of 
Atheism. There was no room for 
misunderstanding; the issue was 
thoroughly understood by both 
sides. No one complained that his 
meaning and his aims were not 
rightly comprehended. The battle 
was obscured by no cloud of mis- 
conception. The view taken by one 
side was diréctly contradicted by the 
other. The struggle was fought with 
the most sharply defined antagonism, 
but no one said that he had been 
misunderstood. The dividing-line 
was clearly and rightly drawn by 
M. Guizot. ‘‘As for me, I am a 
Christian: I know what my symbol 
is. There are men sitting by my 
side who do not accept the Christian 
religion. They have a sincere be- 
lief in God. I shall be careful not 
to deny that these men have a reli- 
gion. Let them form a Deistical 
Church: I shall be glad of it: but 
assuredly the difference is great be- 
tween them and Christians.” The 
issue was perfectly plain: the de- 
finition of Christianity was at stake. 
it was no contest between bigoted 
and liberal Christianity, between ec- 
clesiastical conservatism and tolera- 
tion, between a hard and fast line 
of dogma framed in an unenlightened 
past and the wider charity of modern 
thought. The question was, What 
is, and what is not, the Christian 
religion? The word Liberal mani- 
festly failed to describe the position 
of the Left: to deny a mode of 
thinking is not to take a liberal 
view of it. 

The Orthodox party in the Synod 
has been accused in England of hav- 
ing displayed a marvellous incapacity 
to understand the Liberals. These 
latter are described as men who are 
ever seeking the truth, who refuse 
to be the slaves of formularies com- 
posed in distant ages, who deny 
that truth can be bound up in 
definitions, who do not place their 


faith in histories, or traditions, or 
doctrinal speculations, but go at 
once to the practical facts of a 
new life and the power of spiritual 
contact with the Gospel. If these 
had been the extreme limits of the 
Liberal position, if the liberty they 
contended for had aimed at nothing 
further, then, no doubt, the Ortho- 
dox misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the mind of the Liberals, 
and the debate could be justly 
eharged with having turned on a 
false issue. But those who dwell 
on the blindness and _ unintelli- 
gence of the Orthodox, themselves 
admit that the language of the 
Liberals sometimes requires explana- 
tion, and that upon their own con- 
fession, their dogmatic belief is in- 
definitely variable. We fear that the 
want of perception is to be imputed 
rather to the English critic than to 
the French Christian. The Liberals 
urged the views here ascribed to 
them, but they said a great deal 
more. When the right is claimed 
for every minister of a Christian 
Church to form and preach any 
opinion about Jesus Christ that he 
chooses, to regard Him as an or- 
dinary man, to accept or reject His 
teaching by the light of human 
reason, and thus to place religious 
opinion on the foundation of 
pure Deism, it is at once obvious 
that something far other in kind 
than a Church more or less dog- 
matic, more or less tolerant, is at 
stake. The Liberals, by their formal 
proposal to embody authoritatively 
in the Protestant Church views 
which were simply theistic and 
nothing more—views which were 
clearly enunciated and not repudi- 
ated by the Liberal party—raised the 
inevitable question, Whether Deism 
was Christianity ? The Liberals, as 
our narrative will show, denounced 
with great vigour the opinions of 
the Orthodox as erroneous and 
mischievous. They, moreover, re- 
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proached them with obtuseness in 
not comprehending the character 
and range of the Liberal pro- 
gramme. They were too eager to 
have their claim of unlimited 
opinion recognised in all its breadth, 
to suffer it to be obscured by mis- 
apprehension. 

The Synod laid the foundation of 
its action, as well as set forth the 
authority. which it claimed, by 
adopting the following resolution, 
proposed by M. Pernessin, a lay- 
man :— 


“LL? Assemblée, considérant que le 
présent Synode a été convoqué et s'est 
réuni aux termes des lois et décrets 

i ont réglé le régime de I’Eglise 
Réformée de France “depuis son réta- 
blissement; considérant que la convoca- 
‘ tion et Pélection au dit Synode général 
reconnaissent et consacrent les libertés 
et lautonomie de lEglise Réformée 
de France en matiére religieuse; con- 
sidérant que les élections au présent 
S8ynode général ont été faites en pleine 
liberté, avec le concours de toutes les 
autorités religieuses appelées a y 
prendre part, et que ce droit de 
PEglise Réformée de France 4 modifier, 
sil y a lieu, son régime intérieur_ re- 
ligieux, notamment son systéme élec- 
toral, quant a ses synodes futurs, reste 
entier et pleinement réservé, passe @ 
Yordre du jour.’ 


The Synod thus proclaimed itself 
to be the direct successor of the legis- 
lative body of the ancient Protes- 
tant Church of France, and to be in- 
vested with the same full power of 
legislating and governing as is pos- 
sessed by the British Parliament or 
any other constitutional association. 
The Liberals who deprecated the re- 
storation of the Synod might now 
have withdrawn into Voluntaryism, 
had they chosen to do so; by retain- 
ing their seats they recognised the 
power of the majority to bind the 
minority. 

The character and powers of the 
Synod being now determined, the 
great battle began on June 13th. 
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The issue was pointedly defined in 
two manifestoes which the contend- 
ing parties had laid upon the table. 
The Orthodox proposed action, the 
Liberals stood on a simple defensive. 
The one were dissatisfied with the 
anarchy which prevailed among the 
Protestants, to the great trouble of 
private consciences, and with a dis- 
tressing uncertainty as to what the 
Church did and did not hold; the 
others defended the liberty which 
each congregation and pastor en- 
joyed to form their own creeds and 
to teach them. The Orthodox took 
up their position on the cardinal 
principle, that the Church is a re- 
ligious society held together by a 
common faith ; the others maintained 
that the Church can exist without 
common beliefs, and that every in- 
dividual minister has an inherent 
right to frame his own symbol, his 
own creed, for himself. This is not 
the old question which has troubled 
the Christian Church during the 
long line of ages, whether any par- 
ticular doctrine is essential either to 
Church association or to Christian- 
ity itself—whether, as is debated 
in our own day, any ecclesiastical 
communion or party is too broad or 
too narrow ; but this rather, whether 
the Church has any doctrine what- 
ever, whether it has a single re- 
ligious tenet, without which it 
would cease to be a Christian 
society or church. As we have 
already remarked, this is a question 
which possesses paramount import- 
ance for every Christian ‘in the 
world of every denomination. Every 
Christian is concerned in the vital 
inquiry, What is a Christian Church ? 
Every member of every form of 
Church, the broadest churchman 
alive, was covered by the position 
occupied by the Liberals, that 
men who had nothing in common 
but a belief in God and a pious 
feeling towards Him were all en- 
titled to be regarded as Christian, 
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and might all be included in one 
common ecclesiastical organisation. 
The first move was made by 
those who had a positive object to 
attain—by the Orthodox. ‘“ The 
Synod has met,” said M. Guizot, 
“to determine the beliefs of our 
Church. 
liefs which constitute a Church.” 
This assertion the Liberals met by 
a direct negative—a negative of the 
principle put forth. Christianity, 
they maintained, does not consist in 
beliefs. “We differ,” interrupted 
M. Colani, one of the foremost lead- 
ers of the Liberals, an ex-professor of 
Strasburg, and who has renounced 
his office of pastor : ‘‘ you place Chris- 
tianity in certain beliefs; we place 
it in the heart. In my eyes, a 
man is a Christian who, although a 
sinner, has a joyous confidence in 
God.” He might have encountered 
M. Guizot with the undeniable 
truth, that a formal declaration of 
faith, a creed, is not an indispens- 
able condition of a Christian Church ; 
he might have referred to Churches 
which are held together by a com- 
mon liturgy or form of prayer, and 
probably he would have commanded 
the assent of some members of the 
Right Centre, who might have pre- 
ferred to declare their belief by the 
import of their prayers rather than 
by a formal confession of faith. 
But this would have been only an 
evasion of the real question at issue, 
for a prayer declares a belief as 
effectually as a creed. A _ prayer 
addressed to Jesus Christ at once 
acknowledges Him to be capable of 
hearing and answering prayers, and 
a vast belief is contained in the 
acknowledginent. M. Colani man- 
fully resolved to go down to the 
very roots cf the whole matter; and 
it is this vigorous penetration to the 
lowest depths of the nature of the 
Christian religion and a Christian 
Church, which confers such sur- 
passing interest on the debates of 
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this French Synod. Thus M. Colani, 
at the very outset, denied that any 
specifically Christian belief was 
necessary to the Christian religion, 
and laid down limits of Church asso- 
ciation which would gather in every 
religiously-minded VDeist, and give 
him the name of Christian. And 
thus he drew the correct proposition 
from M. Guizot—a proposition as 
much philosophical as religious—that 
religion is composed of two essential 
elements, an act of the intellect and 
an emotion of the soul. The open- 
ing of the very first debate placed 
the definition of the Christian re- 
ligion in the very centre of the 
battle-field. 

On the 13th of June, M. Bois, 
pastor of Montauban, moved the 
adoption of a Confession of Faith by 
the Synod as the standard of the 
Church’s belief. ‘Along with its 
fathers and its martyrs, as they 
spake in the Confession of La 
Rochelle, in company with all the 
Churches of the Reformation in 
their symbols, the Protestant Church 
of France proclaims the sovereign 
authority of Holy Scriptures in mat- 
ters of faith, and salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, who died for our 
offences and rose again for our 
justification. It preserves and main- 
tains, as the basis of its teachings, 
its worship, and its discipline, the 
great Christian facts which are ex- 
pressed in its religious solemnities 
and in its liturgies, more especiaily 
in the Confession of Sins, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Liturgy of 
the Holy Communion.” Most truly 
did M. Vaugiraud observe of this 
proposal, that it sought to de- 
clare the faith of the Church on 
terms and conditions which would 
allow it to extend its limits up to 
the point where infidelity began. M. 
Bois maintained ‘“‘ that there cannot 
be a Church without a common faith. 
A man is not born a Christian ; he 
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becomes one by a positive act on his 
part. There need not be a uniform 
faith, but certain truths must be 
accepted. Silence was not permis- 
sible. They did not pretend to be 
infallible in their statements of the 
faith; they were not engaged in the 
work of a council; what one Synod 
pronounced, another might modify. 
Two tendencies of thought were 
often spoken of; alas! the reality 
was two diametrically opposite views. 
On the one side there was a super- 
natural revelation, on the other a 
simple utterance of the human con- 
science; on the one, Jesus Christ, 
only begotten Son of God, perfectly 
holy, infallible as to religious truth, 
who died to save men, and rose 
again ; on the other, Jesus of Naza- 
reth—that is, a mere man, the best of 
all men, be it so, but who partook of 
the ideas and even the errors of His 
age, who had His weaknesses and 
His illusions, who died, and remained 
in the tomb. In all honesty, are 
these two tendencies? No; it is 
not a shade of opinion which the 
initiators of this movement have 
found; it is a revolution which 
they have accomplished. They have 
the consciousness of having done 
this ; they have founded, I will not 
say a Church, but a new religion ; 
and—thing wonderful and without 
example—a religion without dogma, 
without anything supernatural, with- 
out prayer—I mean prayer which 
God answers; for I do not call that 
prayer which is nothing but the soul 
falling back upon itself. It is a 
new religion which they bring us; 
and the question which we are 
occupied with to-day is this, Does 
the Reformed Church of France 
wish to change its religion, or does 
it desire to give the rights of citizen- 
ship to the new religion, with the 
faculty of ejecting the old?” Long 
and vivid applause followed these 
words from the Right and Centre 
benches. , 
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This was very plain speaking. 
The description given of the Liberals, 
or rather of the ground they occupied, 
was the most outspoken imaginable. 
Their principle was declared in the 
most precise terms to be, that pure 
Deists were Christians, and as such 
were as fully entitled to be members 
of the Christian Church as_ the 
loftiest believer in traditional dogma. 
There was not a touch of offensive- 
ness in the tone of the speaker; the 
declaration was made as a practical 
and scientific statement of a principle 
at issue, apart from all personality. 
Was it repudiated by the Liberals? 
Here at the very outset their posi- 
tion and aim were plainly defined ; 
did they remonstrate at misdescrip- 
tion, or complain of being misunder- 
stood? Nothing of the kind. On 
a preceding day M. Athanase Coc- 
querel had interrupted M. Guizot 
with the question, whether he was 
included amongst those whose opin- 
ions M. Guizot had characterised as 
anti-Christian ? But this was only a 
statement of the very point at issue, 
whether the holders of such opinions 
were or were not Christians? it was 
no repudiation of the opinions them- 
selves. No protest whatever arose 
in the debate against the description 
given by M. Bois of the general 
position of the Liberals—it was ac- 
eepted as correct; and the battle 
turned on the question, Whether 
such opinions were tenable within a 
Christian Church — whether those 
who held them could be members 
as Christians of a Christian Church * 
The Right proposed a Confession of 
Faith for the Church which excluded 
these opinions; the Liberals resisted 
that proposition, on the basis that 
opinions which contradicted that 
Confession did not place men outside 
of the pale of Christianity. 

The first line of defence taken up 
by the Liberals was an appeal to 
consequences if their party were 
defeated: schism would ensue, the 
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Church would be broken up, and 
great mischief would result to the 
cause of the Christian religion. 
They reproached the Right with 
desiring schism. The Right very 
easily replied that they did not aim 
at schism, they did not seek the 
expulsion of their opponents; but 
the Protestant Church, they con- 
tended, had become a mass of con- 
fusion, and was infested with views 
and teachings which were repugnant 
to Christianity. These they must 
eject at all hazards if the Church 
was to be saved from dissolution ; 
and if schism were the consequence, 
they would accept schism rather 
than the authorised retention of 
anti-Christian opinions that over- 
threw the essence itself of the Chris- 
tian religion. In truth, the appeal 
to schism was a mere threat, and a 
threat out of place. The principles 
in conflict were too grave and too 
directly antagonistic to allow fear of 
external consequences to have any 
reality in the debate. 

The Left now retreated on a 
second position. They deprecated 
all imposition of dogma. Dogma 
had been the curse of the Church 
for centuries: it had expelled men 
of tbe most eminent piety from the 
Christian society; it had dishonour- 
ed and profoundly injured religion 
by the most revolting persecutions ; 
it had placed religion in the in- 
tellect instead of in the heart. 
Dogma, too, was but intellectual 
reasoning—deductions from Scrip- 
ture, generally narrow, ill-considered, 
and erroneous. Dogma had failed 
to secure uniformity of belief; 
wherefore then encumber the Pro- 
testant Church with an obsolete, 
ineffective, and wunscriptural ma- 
chinery ? It had bred insincerity 
and hypocrisy amongst the clergy, 
thus sapping the morality of the 
teachers of religion. ‘ By imposing 
a creed,” exclaimed M. Pécaut, one 
of the very foremost chiefs of the 
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Left, “you will reap lying.” Had 
the Liberals confined themselves to 
arguments of this nature, it can 
scarcely be doubted that they would 
have won theday. There were not 
a few members of the Right Centre 
who combined a strong dislike of 
dogma with the sincerest adhesion 
to the inmost truths of Christianity. 
It is incontestable that dogma has 
often sorely defaced the fair form 
of Christian piety. Dogma, indeed, 
can never be got rid of, even by the 
most latitudinarian of religionists, 
for no religion is conceivable with- 
out dogma. That there is a God, is 
involved in the very idea itself of 
religion; yet this proposition is the 
greatest of all dogmas. But though 
Christianity contains dogmas with- 
out which it could not exist, it has 
not been expounded in the dogmatic 
form. Dogma is necessarily in- 
volved in revelation. The moral 
truths and the facts of revelation 
contain dogma; but it is not put 
out formally in Scripture in a scien- 
tific, intellectual form. It was in- 
evitable that the intellectual con- 
struction of dogma should go for- 
ward; but the process has been 
undeniably pushed to excess. It 
has been too minute, aiming at too 
numerous and too precise defini- 
tions, and travelling far beyond the 
bounds of all attainable knowledge. 
In the pursuit of the determination 
of dogma, recourse was necessarily 
had to the philosophical and meta- 
physical ideas of the day; and by 
this means a large human element 
was imported into Confessions of 
Faith, that was inevitably subject to 
change, and even discredit. Thus the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
built up out of a physical theory, 
which ascribed to matter a mysteri- 
ous thing called substance. No man 
of science of our time believes in 


such a substance, or would found any 
doctrine, religious or other, upon it. 
The existence of this large infusion 
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of earthy clay in the precious gold of 
necessary dogma is profoundly felt 
by Christians of every class. Then, 
unhappily, in proportion as_ the 
definitions travelled into extreme 
minuteness, the disposition to exact 
belief in every syllable they con- 
tained grew stronger and more in- 
tolerant. The spiritual element was 
wellnigh stifled in the intellectual. 
Assent was required to propositions 
so detailed and multitudinous that 
they exceeded the powers of the 
human faculties to know anything 
about them. Metaphysics and logic 
set to work on revelation, and de- 
rived from it deductions which the 
apostles, were they alive, would be 
amazed to learn were contained in 
their teaching. 

Reaction was sure to set in, and 
its tide is now flowing with great 
force. Men have widely learnt to 
feel that 
“Thousands have reached heaven who 

never knew 


Where lay the difference *twixt the false 
and true.” 


The appropriation of the spiritual 
essence of Christianity is distin- 
guished from the adoption of intel- 
lectual formulas. Confessions of 
Faith abounding in philosophical 
theories are growingly disliked as 
conditions of church communion. 
The feeling is fast gathering strength 
that men may be equally good Chris- 
tians, and yet differ widely on theo- 
logical dogma. By many a liturgy 
is held to be the best, the surest, 
and the most abiding bond of church- 
membership. A liturgy is pervaded 
by dogma. A God who is Creator 
and Judge, a Christ who died to 
save, and, though dead, can hear and 
answer prayer, are dogmas of the 
greatest breadth and depth; but 
dogma in a liturgy as in Scripture is 
practical in form, not philosophical. 
It expresses relations of faith, and 
says nothing about ontology; it 
addresses itself to the spirit, and 
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leaves room for intellectual diver- 
gence. Here, then, the Liberals 
in the French Synod had a 
second chance of victory. They 
came from congregations which 
were isolated units. They might, 
whilst declining a formal Confession 
of Faith, have placed the demand 
for union on the ground of a com- 
mon liturgy: They did indeed re- 
pel dogma as the test of church- 
membership. They dwelt on _ its 
narrowing and proscribing _ influ- 
ences. They pointed to the Roman 
Catholic Church as the home of 
dogma, as the consistent and logical 
teacher of dogma. But they were 
Protestants, and Protestants had 
been driven away from the Catholic 
communion by the never-ceasing 
evolution of dogma. The Catholics 
had formed dogma out of the intel- 
lectual conceptions of each age, and 
thus stereotyped error, and ulti- 
mately reduced Christian thought 
to slavery. They stood on the 


eternal principle of Protestants, the 
right of free inquiry. The Chris- 


tian religion did not aim at sup- 
pressing thought. This was the 
conception formed of it by Catho- 
lics. Protestantism was built on 
the directly opposite principle. 
Free inquiry had overthrown vast 
accumulations of dogma in the Ro- 
man Church. It was by free in- 
quiry, and not by dogmas, such as 
were formulated by M. Bois, that 
the French Protestants were to 
live. So the Liberals argued; but 
the appeal to free inquiry was 
foreign to the question at issue—a 
mere attempt of the Liberals to 
throw dust in the eyes of their ad- 
versaries. Free inquiry was not the 
direct negative of dogma. The 
Right stood on free inquiry quite as 
truly as the Liberals. The aim of 
the latter was not to defend free in- 
quiry, which was never attacked, 
but, under cover of this principle, 
to establish that every result of 
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free inquiry was tenable within the 
Christian Church ; that every pastor 
‘and every congregation might adopt 
any opinions they pleased about 
the Christian religion, and continue 
members of the Christian society. 
To resist such a demand was not to 
repudiate free inquiry. Free in- 
quiry is a method, an instrument, 
the universal instrument, for dis- 
covering religious as all other truth, 
and its ultimate tribunal is private 
judgment. Protestantism recognises 
both these principles for its founda- 
tion. If the debate in the Synod 
had turned on the principles of Pro- 
testantism. as against the principles 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Liberals would have had an unas- 
sailable position in declaring that 
they held their belief on conviction, 
and not on the utterance of an in- 
fallible Pope or Church. The an- 
tagonism of the two parties would 
then have been real and direct. 
But the Right was not divided from 
the Left by rejecting free inquiry. 
Both parties accepted free inquiry 
and private judgment as the basis 
of belief; only the one held that 
free inquiry brought out certain 
conclusions—the other denied their 
correctness. Nor did the Orthodox, 
by taking the traditions, the belief, 
the history and lives of Christians 
during many ages, into account, 
violate free inquiry. They treated 
them as evidence to be examined 
and weighed. They acknowledged 
the entire right, a right equal to 
their own to be Christians, of men 
to be Deists upon free inquiry. 
What they repelled was the right 
of Deists to be members of the 
French Protestant or of any other 
Christian Church. The Liberals 
fought for the right of every pastor, 
without forfeiting his character as a 
Christian or a clergyman, to accept 
any conclusions whatever from free 
inquiry in interpreting the meaning 
of Christianity, even to the extent 
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of denying everything in it, except 
its morality ; the Orthodox replied 
that a society which included such 
a divergence of opinion would be as 
chaotic and unintelligible as a school 
of philosophy which comprised ma- 
terialists and spiritualists amongst its 
members. ‘M. Pécaut,” exclaimed 
M. Bastie, the President of the 
Synod, “defends a new conception 
of religious society. The principle 
of union for him lies not in belief, 
but in a community of aspirations, 
memories, and moral ideas. ‘This, 
I say, is chimerical ; it is contrary to 
the very nature of our being. The 
objective elements of religion exist 
no longer for you. There is no- 
thing left but individual feeling.” 
“The teaching of Socrates and 
Cicero might be taught in the 
Church,” added M. Dhombres, “ by 
the side of Scripture, on your sys- 
tem.” 

The discussion speedily plunged 
into greater depths. ‘“ We do be- 
lieve,” exclaimed the Liberal M. 
Clamagéran, “in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; only you believe in 
a material, we in a spiritual, resur- 
rection of Christ.” ‘“ We preach,” 
cried M. Fontanés,“‘ the resurrection 
in the original sense of the Greck 
word—the rising of the soul to a 
higher life. St. Paul did not be- 
lieve in the material resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. He said that if Christ 
had not been brought up in the 
higher life, he would have been 
still in Sheol,—that if Christ had 
not entered into higher life, there 
was no higher life at all.” M. 
Colani, ex-professor of Strasburg :-— 
“You say, ‘rose for our justifica- 
tion.” What does that mean? It is 
St. Paul’s expression. St. Paul is not 
always clear. Our fathers bequeathed 
to us two things: a school of theo. 
logy, which is ruined; and a school 
of sanctification and austere life, 
which it is our business to build up. 
We keep Easter, because we see in it 
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the triumph of Jesus Christ over 
death, without. believing that His 
body left the tomb. And who can 
celebrate Pentecost better than we 
who are spiritualists? We appeal 
from you to Jesus Himself: not to 
Jesus glorified, for we know Him 
not; but to Jesus our brother, who 
pardoned sinners without atone- 
ment, who refused miracles to those 
who asked Him for them.” 

Upon this M. Jalabert distin- 
guished the Left Centre from the 
Left. ‘We recognise Christianity 
as a divine revelation, the pro- 
duct of an intervention of God in 
the history of humanity, and not 
merely as the highest effort of the 
human reason. Jesus Christ is for 
us more thana man. On the other 
hand, we do not believe in the 
Trinity, nor in atonement by blood. 
The Left Centre believes in the 
supernatural, though free to exam- 
ine any particular miracle. We 
believe in the resurrection of Christ’s 
body, nor do we admit that a min- 
ister is subject to his own conscience 
alone. 


The Left believes in spiritual 
miracles wrought by the Spirit of 


God in souls. They are like the 
disciples before the Lord’s death.” 
M. Etienne Cocquerel stood upon 
a very different principle. ‘‘ There 
is but one single authority — the 
private conscience of each man. 
That alone can say whether Paul or 
James is right.” 
® Wider liberty of thought cannot 
be conceived than that claimed in 
this language. Never in the history 
of any religious society had the 
demand for comprehension been 
pushed to such an extreme. A Con- 
fession of Faith for the Church was 
resisted, avowedly on the ground 
that there was no faith to confess. 
Every man on these principles might 
have a faith of his own making, and 
yet be included in one common 
Church, Authority there was none, 
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none except each man’s notion of 
what was true or false; for the 
right not only to interpret Scrip- 
ture as he chose, but also to pro- 
nounce every statement made in 
Scripture, whether of fact or teach- 
ing, erroneous, was reserved in turn 
for every individual member of the 
Church. But the extravagance’ of 
their demand damaged the Liberals. 
Had they confined themselves to 
the assertion, that by the consent of 
all, the literal inspiration of every 
word of Scripture must be aban- 
doned—that no one accepted every 
statement it contained—and that, 
consequently, a standard of author- 
ity other than the actual words of 
the Bible must be appealed to in 
judging particular passages,—the 
Evangelical party would have been 
placed under some embarrassment. 
Not a few points were cited in which 
the actual utterances of Scripture 
were given up by believers as ir- 
reconcilable with sound exegesis. 
But there was an enormous interval 
between resisting a declaration of 
the authority of Scripture on the 
ground that by it a man might feel 
bound by words which no one ac- 
cepted, and a rejection that proclaim- 
ed that Scripture was no authority 
whatever. The retort which the 
Liberals made—Why impose Scrip- 
ture upon us, when you do not re- 
gard it yourselves ?—might have 
been difficult to answer in precise 
terms ; but it was perfectly easy to 
point out that to reject Scripture al- 
together—a thing distinctly claimed 
as a right of every Liberal—was to 
give up the Christian religion en- 
tirely. To draw up an accurate de- 
finition of the inspiration existing 
in the Bible might be adjudged a 
hard task; but logic made short 
work of it in showing that Chris- 
tianity was completely swept away 
when its sole ultimate foundation, 
the record given of its facts by its 
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teachers, was entirely overthrown. 
It was the doing of the Liberals 
themselves that the issue took the 
form of Scripture or the Chris- 
tianity constructed by each man for 
himself. 

M. Dhombres, in reply, reached 
the very centre of the Liberal 
position. The Liberals had inter- 
preted spiritually the Christian facts: 
“ Spiritualiser ce n’est pas vapori- 
ser,” rejoined M. Dhombres. “ When 
a fact is explained in such a man. 
ner as to make it disappear, that 
process is no longer called the taking 
a spiritual view of it.” ‘To sup- 
press a fact,” M. Vaugiraud urged, 
“is not to interpret it.” Here 
came on M. Pernessin, a layman: 
“You say that religion is a senti- 
ment ; but how many men are there 
who do not share our beliefs, who 
have Christian sentiments, and do 
Christian deeds? They exist in 
freemasonry, and in many forms of 
religion. Would you infer from 
this that you would throw open your 
pulpit to a man who put the ma- 
sonic triangle in the place of the 
Cross? M. Cocquerel has told us 
that theological sermons do not con- 
vert. This is often so: but let him 
remember that it is not by speaking 
of aspirations of an unlimited ideal, 
of divine effluences, that consciences 
are awakened. I once heard an 
Easter sermon divided under three 
heads. 1. The resurrection of na- 
tions; 2. The resurrection of ideas; 
3. The resurrection of nature in 
spring. Let us not deceive our- 
selves; that which constitutes the 
force of Catholicism is, that through 
all its errors it has preserved Jesus 
Christ.” Then argued M. Guizot: 
“The authority of Scripture and 
the conscience of each individual man 
alone constitute authority for him. 
Let us have a clear conception of 
what these ideas mean. We hear 
much in these days of the spirit of 
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association; but every society has 
its conditions. There can be none 
without a common belief and a com- 
mon end. Free-traders and Pro- 
tectionists could not form a common 
society ; they both aim at the pros- 
perity of the country, but they 
proceed on contradictory principles. 
Pantheism, which I have always 
regarded as a learned materialism, 
has invaded us from Germany. The 
creation of certain schools has been 
eminently anti-Christian, and we 
have had the grief of having accom- 
plices of these academies amongst 
us. The hand of fellowship has been 
held out to them, and efforts made 
to introduce them into the Church ; 
can we regard such persons asallies ?” 
Grave words truly, and full of mean- 
ing; words that deserve at the 
present hour to be as well weighed 
in England as in any other country. 
Finally, M. Bois summed up the 
issue before the vote: “‘ The ques- 
tion which divides us is this,—Is 
there, or is there not—yes or no—a 
supernatural revelation of God? Has 
God created, loved, and saved us by 
His Son? If so, is this compatible 
with its contradictory? If Christi- 
anity is a supernatural revelation of 
God, itis not the supreme effort of 
the human reason. ‘There are no 
shades or degrees here ; the proposi- 
tion is either wholly true or wholly 
false.” 

The Synod adopted the motion of 
M. Bois by a majority of 61 against 
45; and the French Protestant 
Church thereby made a confession 
of its faith—a declaration of what 
it holds to be true—and constituted 
that confession as the principle of 
its association. 

On July 3d a second and comple- 
mentary step was made by M. Camb- 
fort, who moved that every pastor 
at his ordination should declare his 
adhesion to this Confession of Faith 
adopted by the Church. The posi- 
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tion already acquired by pastors 
should be respected, but watch- 
ful care should be taken that the 
faith of the Church should not be 
attacked in the religious instruction 
given. This last clause was omitted 
from the motion—a proposal made by 
a committee imposing the duty on 
the Synod of watching over religious 
instruction having, after a short but 
warm debate, been adopted. 

Then followed a repetition of the 
struggle, a second battle on the 
same ground, only the personal 
element of the individual pastor’s 
feeling here occupied the foremost 
place. The danger of schism and 
its mischief were again pressed. The 
best minds were .the most difficult 
to satisfy, and they would be driven 
out of the Church. The Church 
would retain pastors who had no 
will and received impressions like 
wax. Hypocrisy would abound. 
‘“‘But,” replied M. Dhombres, “the 
Protestants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were the most unsubduable 


spirits of their age; and it is not in 


countries with determined beliefs 
that characters without vitality have 
been found.” ‘ And,” continued M. 
Babut, ‘“‘ we commemorate Christian 
facts at our great festivals: can we 
allow that they should be treated as 
legends—that one should read litur- 
gies without believing them? If 
we were to suffer this, I do not say 
that we should not be Christians; 
but I say that we should not be 
honest and respectable.” ‘ But,” re- 
joined Colonel Denfert, the celebrat- 
ed defender of Belfort, “I ought to 
change my faith when I like: still 
more a pastor, because he studies 
these questions more. The only rule 
is, that the pastor should be in harmo- 
ny with the congregation in which he 
teaches.” ‘That is,” retorted M. 
Lasserre, “‘we ultimately arrive at 
Robinson Crusoe in his island.” 
“You set up,” said M. Delmas, “an 
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omnipotent pastor in an enslaved 
Church. He might bea Jew, who 
sees in God a father, and in Jesus 
a sage—perhaps the greatest of 
sages.” M. Bois wound up the de- 
bate by a quotation from a _posthu- 
mous paper of Professor Talaquier, 
on whom M. Pécaut, the great leader 
of the Left, had written an article, 
which M. Bois praised as being per- 
haps the best that had come from 
his pen. M. Talaquier had been 
eminent for moderation, and wholly 
disinclined to theological strife. No 
man had had a greater respect for 
the liberty of thinking of others. 
In this paper, entitled, ‘Who can 
become Pastors ? M. Talaquier, after 
repelling the imposition of dogmatic 
and disciplinary formularies, which 
had suited a different age and a dif- 
ferent situation, then asked: “ Does 
this mean that the ministry is given 
up to every opinion ?—that every 
one can enter without scruple, pro- 
vided only that he retain the names 
of Christ, of the Gospel, of Redemp- 
tion, whatever may be the meaning 
that these terms may have for him ? 
Does it mean that on this principle 
a Fourierist or an Icarian, a Hegelian 
or a Friend of Light, has right to 
seize on the pulpits of our churches 
and our academies? ‘This is nota 
question of ecclesiastical discipline, 
but a question of conscience and of 
honour. What comes forth from 
every system is this, that a dispensa- 
tion breaking forth the general course 
of nature and of providence, a divine 
intervention, constitutes the very 
substance of the Gospel. The super 
natural clings to the very entrails of 
Christianity, and when this convic- 
tion is wanting, it is impossible to 
enter the ministry without a breach 
of conscience and of honour.” 

The Synod voted the motion by 
a majority of 62 against 39. On the 
reading of the minute on a subse- 
quent day, a very characteristic scene 
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occurred. M. Martin Paschoud ex- 
plained, that in accepting the word 
“ revealed’ he had not understood 
it in a supernatural sense: he took 
it in the sense of the poet— 


“Tout ce que le globe enserre, 
Revéle un Dieu créateur.” 


There are no great and little mir- 
acles,” he added. ‘ Everything is a 
revelation of God, because every- 
thing is His work.” 

Thus ended this most memorable 
discussion. Grandly did it bear 
out the remark of M. Guizot. “TI 
have been present for more than sixty 
years at many parliamentary strug- 
gles, in which the first orators of 
France were engaged. I have 
never seen any which had a more 
elevated or a more dignified cha- 
racter, or which was more remark- 
able for form and substance.” The 
ability and thoroughness which dis- 
tinguished it. throughout, invest it 
with surpassing interest for all 
Christians. The issue concerned 
every man who calls himself a 


Christian, for it was the definition 


of that name. Is Christianity pure 
Deism ? that, in all its breadth, was 
the question that had to be solved; 
and no one can say that it was not 
thoroughly grappled with. There 
was no reticence on either side; no 
fear of the criticism of the world; 
the men were absolutely in earnest; 
and everything which concerned 
the argument was uttered in entire 
fulness on both sides. Hence the 
grandeur and importance of the 
judgment which was pronounced ; 
and remarkable it is in the highest 
degree, that a deliberate assertion of 
the divine and supernatural charac- 
ter of the Christian religion was 
made ina public assembly upon an 
unrestricted argument by an open 
vote against opponents of great 
vigour and in strong sympathy with 
some of the most intellectual and 
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sceptical ideas of the nineteenth 
century, by a body of Christians 
who were generally supposed to be 
cold and unbelieving rationalists. 
Justice has not yet been done in 
England to the philosophical power 
of the discussion and the splendour 
of the result. 

There were, as we have seen, two 
issues before the Assembly. The 
first, whether men who held such 
diverse opinions about the preach- 
ing of the Christian religion could 
be comprehended in one single so- 
ciety, was easily disposed of. The 
Liberals contended virtually for 
anarchy, for a form of association 
without reality—for the impossible. 
But the second issue soon super-. 
seded the first. A Church was an. 
association of Christians ; Who must 
be regarded as not Christians, and 
thereby altogether out of the pale- 
of the inquiry whether they could 
be included in a Christian Church ? 
The Synod affirmed the supernatural 
character of the Christian revela- 
tion; they excluded pure Deists— 
that is, men who acknowledged no 
higher source of religious truth than 
the conclusions reached by the 
highest reason under its most 
moral, and, if the word be desired, 
most spiritual aspect. In pronounc- 
ing such a decision, the Synod could. 
only affirm the proposition, they 
could not prove it. That was a 
function which was not imposed. 
upon them, and which they could 
not have discharged. Their task 
was entirely practical. Shall De-- 
ists, who may deny every alleged 
Christian fact, reject every asserted 
miracle, and by interpretation elimi- 
nate from Christianity every ele- 
ment which was different in kind 
from those found in _ philosophical 
schools, be accepted as fellow-mem- 
bers of the French Protestant 
Church? They determined this 
question in the negative. But there: 

D 
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remains the still larger one for us, 
Was the Synod right in reason 
when they affirmed the supernatural 
character of Christianity, as con- 
stituting its differentia, its true and 
necessary essence? We answer, 
with M. Talaquier, that miracle is 
planted in the very entrails of 
Christianity. Without miracle the 
Christian religion is gone. It is 
reduced to a philosophy ; its teach- 
ing has then the same source and 
the same authority as all other phil- 
osophical utterances. The light of 
reason becomes the sole authority, 
not only for opinion, but for fact. 
The Christian religion rests on a 
claim which is the direct contra- 
dictory of the ground of assent put 
forth by all philosophy. Chris- 
tianity asserts that it possesses special 
and specific information on m atters 
of the utmost conceivable import- 
ance to man. Deny the possession 


-of information, and you place Chris- 
‘tianity at once upon the same ground 
‘as all other religions, all other 


philosophies. It then knows no 
more than what the voice of reason 
says, and its beliefs may be legiti- 
mately contradicted and pronounced 
errors by all who declare that the 
voice of reason says just the oppo- 
site things. Christianity says, I 
know as a matter of historical fact; 
reason says, You know as J do, and 
in no other way: you belong to 
me; you are only one of my many 
children. Thus Christianity says 
that it knows there is a world to 
come, a life after death, because one 
who rose literally from the dead, 
after having been actually put to 
death, has given information about 
this future reality. Reason says, 
There may be, or there may not be, a 
future life. Many of my cleverest 
sons affirm that there is; a still 
greater number have said that there 
is not. It is a speculative opinion, 
<about which I have no knowledge. 
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Christianity adds that this future 
life will begin—so it is informed— 
with a judgment on the conduct 
pursued in this life. But in that 
judgment it will be condemned, 
unless a Saviour is found; and it 
announces the existence of such a 
Saviour, and the terms on which 
salvation may be attained. These 
claim to be facts made certain by 
specific information and reason is 
entitled to ask, What is this special 
information which you say you 
possess? It would be no reply for 
Christians to answer that the light 
of conscience and of the mind gives 
the assurance, for then reason would 
justly deny that any information 
whatever existed, and, with this 
claim to information, all title of 
Christianity to be anything moro 
than common philosophy would 
utterly vanish also. 

A quite other answer, then, must 
be given than revelations of the 
human mind, however cultivated 
and refined ; and that answer must 
be that the information was authen- 
ticated by miracle; for no other 
answer that would save Christi- 
anity from knowing nothing more 
than reason does is conceivable. 
Clearly the existence of miracle 
must be proved; the refusal to be- 
lieve in the existence of miracle till 
it is proved is irresistible. With 
miracle we know that a future life, 
a judgment to come, and a Saviour, 
are realities; but without miracle 
these vast realities melt away into 
mist and nothingness. On the ex- 
istence of miracle, therefore, every- 
thing depends. Jesus Christ Him- 
self placed His religion on this very 
ground. He repeatedly appealed to 
His works as the proof that He had 
been sent to men in a special and 
peculiar sense by God, Above all, 
He perilled His claims on His own 
resurrection from the dead. But 
upon this some eminent men of 
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science reply that miracle is impos- 
sible. They not only deny that no 
miracle is sustained by adequate 
evidence ; they maintain beyond 
this, that by the nature of the uni- 
verse no evidence can ever establish 
a miracle, for it would be an at- 
tempt to prove theimpossible. This 
answer is decisive of the existence 
of the Christian religion, if it is 
sound; all examination of evidence 
for miracle would be'a pure ab- 
surdity and waste of labour, The 
demurrer, therefore, of these scien- 
tific eminences must be met; and 
we assert deliberately that it is 
met by Christians with the utmost 
ease. Physical science has not ad- 
vanced the millionth part of a step 
in showing miracle to be impossible. 
Science is only an accurate record of 
the processes of nature ; its laws are 
only generalisations of its observa- 
tions, and one of its observations .is 
the uniformity of natural sequence. 
Science has not travelled one step 
beyond this uniformity. Now it 
is one thing to say that nature 
always moves along the same path, 
and another to say further that that 
path never can be changed. The 
uniformity on which science stands 
is absolutely necessary for the Chris- 
tian’s argument. The denial of the 
possibility of miracle, therefore, is a 
mere barren assertion of nature’s 
uniformity—a doctrine necessary for 
and admitted by both sides. The 
issue begins only when the proposi- 
tion is brought forward, that this 
uniformity has been broken ; and 
manifestly it is no reply to urge that 
because it has not been broken be- 
fore, it cannot have been broken 
later. A scientific law is not a de- 
claration of inherent necessity, but 
only of observed fact. There is no 
greater or more universal law in 
science than the law of gravity ; 
but what astronomer wouid assert 
that there can be no other law of 


gravity than the inverse square of 
the distance? The asserters of 
miracle would be greatly embar- 
rassed if the uniformity of nature’s 
action was shown not to exist; but 
an argument which cites no inhe- 
rent necessity, but only observed 
sequence, can never touch the Chris- 
tian’s affirmation that a change did 
occur on a given occasion. 

Science, indeed, might enter a 
plea which would destroy the 
Christian religion. It might take 
its stand on pure Atheism, an- 
nouncing that materialism was the 
sole force in the universe. This 
objection would be fatal, because 
it would introduce not only actual 
but necessary sequence in the events 
of nature. If will is swept away 
out of existence, an intelligent God, 
acting for an end willed, would be 
wanting to the Christian evidence, 
which then would manifestly break 
down. Absolute materialism is the 
sole ground which would prove 
a miracle to be impossible; and 
what Christians would have to deo 
against such an assertion would be 
to demand the proof of materialism. 
The world is a far way off from that 
as yet. Christianity is not yet sum- 
moned to show cause why it should 
not be pronounced a delusion, be- 
cause a God, capable of adapting 
means to ends, and of authenticating 
a message by special credentials, has 
been demonstrated to be a necessary 
fiction. 

But there are men, and they are 
to be found in England, who, 
avowedly treating Christianity as a 
mere philosophy, as an outcome of 
natural religious feeling, neverthe- 
less distinctly claim to be called 
Christians. They justify the de- 
mand, like the French Liberals, on 
the spiritual excellence of Christi- 
anity, the nobleness and elevation 
of its ideal, its vast power to civil- 
ise, the goodness of the character it 
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tends to produce. They insist on 
their right to the name of Christians 
as other men style themselves Pla- 
tonists or Hegelians. Viewed in 
the abstract, and as designating 
what does not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a particular school 
of philosophy, the right to use such 
a name could be resisted. If they 
would term themselves Neo-Chris- 
tians, no objection could be taken. 
What they were would then be 
plainly understood. But the matter 
wears a totally different aspect when 
considered in relation to the histori- 
cal use of the name of Christian 
by the professors of a specific reli- 
gion during a long series of ages, 
and over the whole of the civilized 
world. The danger of confounding 
two systems of thought directly 
contradictory in their essence is 
immense, and the mischief would 
be enormous. To repel this in- 
vasion by a radically different body 
of thinkers of a name which has, in 
the known understanding of man- 
kind, been appropriated by others, 


is a necessity of the most vital kind 
for the believers in revelation. That 


the*new men admire and follow 
Christian philosophy is no defence 
of their use of the name. Every 
society which suffers ideas con- 
trary to its principles to be asso- 
ciated with its name destroys itself, 
The new philosophers may affirm 
that belief in miracles does not 
matter, that goodness is everything, 
that spiritual excellence is the true 
salvation of man, and that nothing 
in Jesus Christ has any importance 
except His moral teaching ; and their 
right to maintain these opinions 
as the true ones is incontestable 
on philosophical ground. But the 
Christian believers in revelation are 
bound, under penalty of their own 
extinction, to say that these men are 
not Christians. To admit as a fellow- 
religionist a man who declares that 
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Christ was an ordinary man, tainted 
with error as other mortals—that the 
existence of a future state is an 
open question—that no Saviour, ex- 
cept as amoral teacher, is needed— 
or that men have no reason for 
shaping their lives or guiding their 
feelings with any reference to a 
judgment to come,—would be at 
once to proclaim that, even in the 
estimation of the Christians them- 
selves, these great beliefs have no 
real importance, are questions utterly 
indifferent in themselves. The Chris- 
tian who admits that the denier of 
these things may be termed a Chris- 
tian with as much truth as himself, 
declares that Christianity is not an 
acceptance of facts and knowledge, 
but a system of speculative opinion. 
His consent to the assignment of the 
name to philosophers, would render it 
impossible for him to assert that his 
religion stands on fact and informa- 
tion. Christianity would pass alto- 
gether into the philosophic region, 
—in other words, it would be ex- 
tinguished. The process of extinc- 
tion would be the more rapid if the 
followers of a philosophical Christ 
not only were recognised as fellow- 
Christians by their brethren who 
affirmed supernatural revelation, 
but also were allowed to be mem- 
bers of the same organised Church. 
We have seen what the French 
Protestants thought of such fellow- 
ship. But, on the other hand, it 
must be fully coneeded that the 
French Liberals made no claim 
which was incompatible with honour 
and self-respect. They announced 
their views fairly, and then asked for 
such a construction of the Church 
as would permit any minister to be 
and to teach what he chose. The 
case would be quite different if they 
had been required to adopt a com- 
mon iiturgy. The Orthodox party 
never hinted at such a requirement. 
To have proposed it would have 
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been an insult to their opponents. 
A Christian who treated every fact 
and belief which claimed to be 
supernatural as false, who thought 
miracles to be impossible or doubt- 
ful, or who held Jesus Christ to 
have never risen from the dead in 
any real sense, but to be still, like 
all other departed men, in the tomb, 
and then addresses public prayers 
to such a Christ which he would 
scorn to offer to any other dead 
man, would be a revolting and dis- 
tressing spectacle. He could escape 
the charge of dishonesty and total 
want of self-respect only by the 
supposition that he regarded the 
words he used as indifferent and 
of no meaning ; still, he would know 
that those who heard him, and 
for whose sake it was that he used 
those words, would understard him 
to be uttering them in the same sense 
with themselves. Such a position 


would be profoundly immoral—de- 
structive of all association, whether 
lay or religious, from the utter dis- 
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trust in the existence of sincerity and 
of honour which it would create. 
An avenging Pascal never fastened 
a more withering brand of untruth 
on any Jesuit than that which the 
feeling of every man of honour 
would inflict on a person capable 
of so disreputable a proceeding. 
And if to avert such an infamy 
the disbelief in the reality of the 
act or the meaning of the words 
were not concealed, would such a 
person, we ask, dare to say to those 
with whom he worshipped, in ex- 
plicit terms,—I am going to pray 
with you to Jesus Christ, but 
I believe He is dead, and does not 
hear me? Honour might be saved 
by such a declaration, but would it 
be possible for any body of men to 
associate itself with such a proceed- 
ing? Would they endure that 
their prayers to a Christ whom 
they worshipped as God should be 
uttered by a man who proclaimed 
that he was speaking to ashes ? 
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CHAPTER XLVII,—ICONOCLASTIC. 


“We finished off last night,” said 
Captain Strickland, as we set to 
work again in the back room of the 
little house by Queen’s Gate—‘ we 
finished off by your darkly fore- 
shadowing some impious designs 
against the Control Department. 
Your private Secretary trembles, but 
begs you to proceed.” 

“Seriously, do you really think 
there will be much opposition to re- 
form in that direction? I should 
rather hope that we may find this 
the easiest job of all, because public 
opinion—at any rate military opinion 
—appears ripe for the change. You 


can hardly find anybody to defend 
the present system.” 
“Burley will make a fight for 
.Inaintaining things as they are.” 
“Of course, and will write para- 
graphs by the thousand, of which 


no one will be able to make out 
any meaning. But it is not so much 
demolition as reconstruction that is 
needed. The title, to begin with, isa 
complete misnomer; for why should 
the man who feeds the army be called 
a controller, any more than he who 
fights it? The real controller of the 
troops on active service is the gene- 
ral, and so he should be at all times. 
But the present control system is 
altogether a case of over-central- 
isation. There is no necessary 
connection between the duties of 
feeding the troops, and _ keeping 
their stores, and issuing their pay ; 
and to combine them under one 
head is really to over-weight it, 
in fact, to over-centralise under a 
false semblance of simplicity. I 
propose, therefore, that the three 
duties should be kept separate and 
distinct. | Three departments, for 
Commissariat, Stores,and Pay,should 


be constructed out of the existing 
Control Department.” 

“But are you not losing sight 
here of the main object of the pre- 
sent system? These controllers were 
appointed, as I understand, expressly 
to relieve the general from the 
trouble of having to deal with so 
many separate departments. The 
controller relieves him of this, and 
so far there appears a primd facie 
gain in the institution.” 

“This control arrangement was a 
reaction from the complexity which 
it superseded. Formerly the split- 
ting up of business between various 
departments was altogether over- 
done. There were ordnance store 
departments, and _ general store 
departments, and medical store de- 
partments, and purveyors and what 
not, with conflicting duties and 
divided responsibility, so that no 
one knew where to look to get any- 
thing done, as witness the Crimean 
confusion. Moreover, the Com- 
missariat were under two masters 
—partly under the Treasury, and 
partly under the War Office. Then, 
again, there was no recognised or- 
ganisation or responsibility in regard 
to army transport. The formation 
of the Control Department, by 
getting rid of these complications, 
was therefore a great step in the 
right direction. The mistake has 
been in carrying the change too far, 
and the secret of the mischievous 
course the thing has taken lies in 
this, that the executive head of the 
Control Department, combining also 
the functions of a leading official 
in the War Office, has used the 
authority of the Secretary of State 
to concentrate the inordinate amount 
of power and authority in his own 
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person and that of the department 
he represents. Had the War De- 
partment been properly constituted 
from the first, in the manner now pro- 
posed, the different heads of executive 
departments being placed outside our 
office, and made formally responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the 
performance of their duties, while the 
latter held the balance of authority 
evenly between them and the army, 
this tyranny which one branch of the 
service has come to exercise over the 
rest could never have arisen. But the 
point does not admit of argument. 
The Control Department in_ its 
present form is absolutely indefen- 
sible, and no reform will be worth 
anything which does not _ begin 
with the demolition of it.” 

“But is it not rather a bad time 
to propose a separation of the civil 
departments just now, when it is 
in contemplation to consolidate the 
different army staff departments, and 
to give each general a chief of. the 
staff to stand between him and the 
other officers of the divisional staff? 
The popular idea seems to be that 
the general should have two prin- 
cipal aides—a chief of the staff for 
the military duties, and a controller 
(or whatever name he may go by) 
for the civil business. There ap- 
pears a certain amount of symmetry 
about the notion, at any rate.” 

“The symmetry is in appearance 
only; there is really no analogy 
between the two cases. The 
military staff are merely the mouth- 
piece or alter ego of the general. 
They have no powers save what 
they derive from him, nor do they 
relieve him of any responsibility ; 
they act only in his name and on 
his responsibility. _ Whether he 
gives his orders to the members of 
his staff direct, or through one 
principal staff-officer, is therefore 
merely a matter of administrative 
convenience. But the civil staff 
have specific duties, and the ques- 


tion is whether they should be di- 
rectly responsible for the due per- 
formance of them to the general, 
or should an official of the con- 
troller species be interpolated be- 
tween them? Another objec- 
tionable feature in the present 
arrangement is, that the Control 
Department profess not to recognise 
the general’s staff, but only the 
general himself. This would not 
be tolerated for a moment on active 
service, nor should it be allowed in 
peace time. Have a chief of the 
staff certainly, but he must be the 
general’s representative not only with 
the combatant officers, but also with 
the civil departments. That the 
contrary practice should ever have 
been proposed is merely another in- 
stance of the intolerable pretensions 
of the Control Department, which 
could only have been admitted 
through the indirect influence it 
has established in our office. 

“As regards the general ques- 
tion, whatever be the nominal cen- 
tralisation, there must be a real divi- 
sion of duties between two such 
different things as feeding the army 
and keeping its stores. Although, 
therefore, the general may look to the 
controller to get the work done, the 
latter cannot do it himself; he 
must look in turn to the local heads 
of the two branches: there must be 
a separation of duties somewhere. 
The controller is therefore, in my 
view, merely an additional function- 
ary needlessly interpolated. 

“It is only fair to the War Office 
to point out that there this amount 
of decentralisation is already in 
force within its own walls. We 
have there our separate heads of the 
Commissariat and Store Departments. 
It is only at the district stations 
that the two are brought together 
under these controllers. Further, this 
is not done always. At the larger 
stations it has aiready been found 
necessary to carry out the sepa ration 
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and to have two separate officers, 
who, although both called controllers, 
have distinct duties, one being in 
charge of stores, the other of supply. 
And what is found necessary in 
peace time would be still more so in 
war. To feed the army on a cam- 
paign is surely quite enough work 
for one department, and to manage 
the stores for another. 

“Moreover, this ise not a mere 
doctrinaire proposal for something 
which has never been tried. We 
have before us an example of the 
plan in full work, and which has 
stood the test of long actual practice. 
What I propose is, in fact, nothing 
more than the Indian system. There, 
whatever faults they may have in 
other ways, they certainly under- 
stand how to feed the army and 
keep it supplied with stores. The 


Indian Commissariat and Store De- 
partments are both marvellously 
efficient, and with such examples 
before us it is wonderful we should 
not have thought of taking a lesson 
from them.” 

“How about artillery stores?” 


asked Strickland. “many of the 
administrative doctors, including, I 
believe, most of your brother officers, 
are for keeping these separate from 
other stores. Nobody but them- 
selves, they say, understands how 
to look after them properly.” 

“ Artillery are stores the most im- 
portant of all, and no doubt require 
special training for their manage- 
ment. But there is no need for two 
store departments. Since there must 
be an Ordnance Store Department in 
any case, I would solve the difficulty 
by putting it in charge of all other 
stores also.” 

“ Ah, people will say you propose 
this because you are a gunner your- 
self.” 

“T can’t help that. Again I say, 
Go to India for your pattern. There, 
what is known as the Ordnance 
Commissariat Department, which is 
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officered entirely from my regiment, 
has charge of all the army stores 
(except clothing), which are kept in 
the ordnance magazines. And ad- 
mirably the work is done.” 

“There is the Army Transport 
question still to be settled,” said 
Strickland. 

“Well, that is a more complex 
matter. Still I think it resolves 
itself in this way: In war time the 
Store Department and the Commis- 
sariat both want carriage, no doubt, 
besides the troops; but there is a 
decided advantage in: having only 
one organised corps for transport ser- 
vice, and in peace time the Commis- 
sariat has most to do with transport. 
I would therefore attach the Army 
Transport Corps to the latter in peace 
time: on active service, and of course 
in peace time when necessary, the 
Commissariat would supply the need- 
ful carriage to the other branches. 

“This, again, is the Indian sys- 
tem. The whole transport there is 
under the commissariat, and they 
supply the Store Department as 
well as the troops, both with carriage 
and cattle, and with the establish- 
ment to look after them. And the 
plan works without the smallest 
friction. 

‘“* After all, however, the secret of 
efficiency lies in harmonious de- 
centralisation. The Indian system 
works so well because responsibility is 
distributed ; because every one knows 
what he has to do, and is allowed to 
do it without being interfered with. 
Above all, the duty of acting is 
placed on the executive officers, and 
the ministerial officers at headquar- 
ters merely supervise. That is where 
we should learn to imitate them. If 
a force has to take the field in that 
country, the local executive officers 
are expected to make all the needful 
arrangements, acting upon merely 
general instructions. There is no 
telegraphing to headquarters, no 
shirking responsibility, no asking 
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people at a distance to do what can 
only be done properly by those on 


‘the spot. This superiority of method 


is not because people in India are 
exceptionally wise, but the system 
of decentralisation has grown up there 
out of the continual state of war in 
which the Indian army used to be 
engaged, and they have had the good 
sense to keep to it. The result is, 
that while a regiment or a battery 
may march from one end of India to 
the other without firing off a single 
telegram, the Indian War Depart- 
ment consists of a single secretary 
with a few assistants and clerks, and 
it gives them less fuss to make a war 
than it would cost us to send a 
brigade to Ireland. We happily have 
no wars to gain experience by; but 
we might at least make use of these 
peace manceuvres to learn what is 
wanted. Instead of carrying on as 
we did last summer before the Yew- 
cestershire campaign, discussing, 
minuting, ordering, telegraphing, 


working over-hours, and fussing 
generally, the share of our office in 
the matter should have been limited 
to general instructions. The real 
business should have been done out 
of the office. That is what we have 
to aim at. It is no use pedantically 
imitating the Germans in externals ; 
parcelling out the troops over the 
country into army corps, or otherwise 
professing to decentralise, so long as 
all the military wires are pulled from 
Pall Mall. Real decentralisation— 
that is, the delegation of power and 
responsibility to others—is the thing 
to be aimed at. When we have a 
state of things under which the War 
Minister can feel sure that if he 
orders ten or twenty thousand men 
to be equipped for service, the local 
executive departments can and will 
carry out the order, without asking 
further questions ; then, and not till 
then, have we reached the point of 
efficiency in our military adminis- 
tration.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII,—DEVELOPS SOME ORIGINAL IDEAS. 


Strickland and I next set to work 
on the second branch of our subject— 


Organisation of the Army, 


and the memorandum which we 
drew up ran after this fashion :— 
“War, if it comes, will be sudden, 
short, and decisive. The essential 
condition of proper organisation is, 
therefore, that while the embodied 
army in peace time should be of 
moderate size, there should be large 
reserves immediately available. 
Hence the following proposition :— 
“Every regiment of infantry to 
consist of two battalions of the line 
and two of militia, with a depot bat- 
talion, or five battalions altogether.” 
“Ts not that pretty much the 
present scheme, as set on foot by 
Mr. Thorowcome when he was War 
Minister ?” said the Secretary. 


“The idea is borrowed from him, 
no doubt, but is carried much 
further. Under his plan the militia 
are available for defence against in- 
vasion ; I would make them avail- 
able for all military purposes, offen- 
sive war being often the best defence, 
by making them thoroughly efficient, 
which no one pretends they are at 
present. For this we must have a 
complete fusion between the two ser- 
vices, which I would effect thus :— 

“Every recruit to enlist in the 
first instance for general service in 
the regiment, lasting for six months, 
after which to elect for his further 
service between the line and militia. 
If he chooses the first, his term of 
service to be as at present for twelve 
years, but—and here is the original 
point of my scheme—a proportion 
of the line-soldiers would be em- 
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bodied only for the first year, and 
would pass the rest of their time in 
the reserve; the remainder would 
also, as a rule, join the reserve for 
the latter six years of their service. 
If the recruit elects for the militia, he 
would as a rule be called out only for 
annual drill, but the militia bat- 
talions should be liable to embodi- 
ment and service abroad when 
required, due notice being given to 
Parliament, and so forth, according 
to constitutional formula. 

“‘ By this means the reserve (militia 
and line) might easily be maintained 
at three or four times the strength of 
the peace establishment of embodied 
infantry; in other words, the strength 
of the infantry could be at once in- 
creased fourfold if the necessity 
arose.” 

“And how would you insure 
getting the needful number of men 
_ on these terms ?” 

‘“‘ By paying them what is needful. 
Every soldier, militia or reserve, 
should receive a retaining-fee of so 
much per day while disembodied. 
The specific amount may he left 
blank for the present till it is found 
what is necessary; but it should 
not be large, for the liability to 
be called out is a remote one. 
For small wars, such as we are gen- 
erally called on to engage in, it would 
suffice to cal! out the reserve line, 
or to recruit more briskly. The 
full strength of our army would be 
put forward only in a great struggle, 
such as we may hope will never arise. 
What we need is to be ready, 
to organise beforehand, and not 
have to make good defects just when 
the storm breaks. I propose, then, 
to reorganise the militia thoroughly ; 
hence my next proposition :— 


Militia to be officered wholly by 
officers who have served in the line. 
‘“* Thoroughly experienced officers 
are even more necessary for the 
militia than the line, just in propor- 
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tion as the troops are less highly 
trained and experienced. No mea- 
sure short of this will suffice. A- 
raw militia with raw officers is no 
real defence; but young soldiers 
led by trained officers can soon be 
got into shape. Besides, with the 
complete fusion between the two 
forces which this scheme contem- 
plates, good non-commissioned offi- 
cers also can be transferred to the 
militia.” 

‘* What plan do you propose for 
transferring officers to the militia ?” 

“That question opens up the 
whole subject of officering the ar- 
my. I propose, first, the following 
condition :— 


Officers to be appointed to the regu- 
lar army for a limited term of 
years only, but to be eligible for 
reappointment. 

“This rule is proposed both as 
a means of obtaining efficient 
officers for the militia, and also 
to meet the difficulty that will 
certainly arise of securing a suffi- 
cient rate of promotion in the 
line. If all officers are to enter the 
army in view to making it a regular 
profession for their lifetime, as the 
artillery and engineers do now, either 
the ranks will get blocked up with 
men too old for their work, or an 
outlet must be made by a continual 
stream of retirements at the top. 
The charge such a_ pension-list 
would be on the finances is enough 
to frighten an economist.” 

“ Still,” objected Strickland, “ the 
condition appears a hard one. How 
if you find officers cannot be got to 
enter the army on such terms ?” 

“T don’t think that speculation 
isa reasonable one. Hithertoa suffi- 
ciency of candidates with indepen- 
dent means has always been forth- 
coming, willing to pay, and not 
looking for pensions. Because we 
have abolished Purchase, that is no 
reason for discouraging this class 
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from entering the army. The cry 
has been raised, indeed, for officering 
the army with what is called a pro- 
fessional class, by which is meant, I 
suppose, a poorer class; and it is to 
meet the wants of these that the 
country is called on to provide pen- 
sions, and improved pay, and increas- 
ed expense in every direction. It 
seems to me that there is absolutely 
no case for such change; at any rate, 
itis for the advocates of a professional 
army, as they call it, to prove the ne- 
cessity, which they have certainly 
not done yet. If, while men can be 
got to serve in the army for nothing, 
or next to nothing (and the num- 
ber of such increases as the nation 
grows ever richer), it is necessary to 
displace these by inviting a poorer 
class to enter it, clearly we cannot 
in reason stop at that point. If the 
nation generally has a claim to offi- 
cer its own army, we ought to go 
further, and educate free of charge 
the promising youths who are am- 
bitious of becoming officers ; for it 
is the cost of education which will 
soon, as things tend, be the only 
barrier. But it has never been pre- 
tended that any case of this sort has 
been made out. I contend that 
while the work is so admirably 
done as it is at present (for our regi- 
mental officers are simply the best 
in the world), there is no call to 
make a change of this kind. Re- 
member too that the force serving in 
India on comparatively high pay is 
much larger than it used to be; 
further, what a great outlet the 
Indian army itself offers to the 
poorer class of officers. Of course I 
don’t mean that our officers should 
be worse off than formerly, which 
would be the case if their pay re- 
mained fixed, while the value of 
money steadily declined. All I 
contend for is that no case has been 
made out for improving their relative 
position. But a good deal may be 
usefully done, in the other direction, 
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by raising still more the social posi- 
tion and consideration enjoyed by 
our regimental officers, as I will 
endeavour to show presently.” 

‘“* Pray don’t suppose,” said Strick- 
land, “that your private secretary 
wants any convincing on this point. 
I believe the brigade to a man would 
poll in favour of it; but it strikes me 
as rather hard to make a man leave 
the army after ten or twelve years’ 
service whether he wants to go or 
not.” 

“Not ten years necessarily ; 
make the limit fifteen years if you 
like, or even more; but the hardship 
is only apparent, because the great 
majority of officers retire of their own 
accord before that time. A rule is 
needed to prevent a stagnation of 
promotion; but if that stagnation 
does not occur, the rule would not 
need to be enforced, except for get- 
ting rid of incompetent men. But 
I propose this rule also as a means 
of attracting officers to the militia. 
By transferring his services to the 
mnilitia, the line officer would be 
sure of a further tenure of employ, 
so that when vacancies occur in 
that branch there should be always 
applicants to fill them. 

“This plan would apparently trans- 
fer the block in promotion from the 
line to the militia. It can hardly, 
indeed, be greater in the latter ser- 
vice than at present, since there is 
absolutely no predisposing cause to 
produce retirement, such as is found 
in the line—I mean foreign service, 
bad climate, and so forth. You 
may often find a militia officer hold- 
ing the same place in his regiment 
—a senior captain perhaps, or major 
—for twelve or fifteen years: that 
state of things ought to be stopped. 
I would therefore superannuate 
freely—say the colonels at fifty-five. 
majors at fifty,captains at forty-five.” 

“Even this,” objected my com- 
panion, “would leave them a pretty 
old lot.” 
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“T suspect that for officering 
young troops, such as the militia 
would be if embodied, old fellows 
are as good as young ones, provided, 
of course, they are good of their sort. 
Men stand more from old officers if 
the discipline happens to be not 
very good, and old men have more 
temper and judgment. Mounted 
officers, after all, have not got to en- 
counter very much fatigue. You 
want young men for the staff, and 
above everything, young generals, 
if you only know how to get them; 
but colonels and majors may very 
well be elderly fellows. But I have 
still another plan in view. I pro- 
pose that every militia officer should 
be allowed to retire on half-pay after 
twenty-five years’ service, provided 
he has been ten years in the militia. 
This will be an inducement to men 
to move on from the line. It involves 
expense certainly, but that seems 
unavoidable.” 

“But if you transfer captains 
from the line to the militia, how 
are the subalterns in the latter to 


get their promotion ?” 
“Some of the steps would go to 
them, some would be filled up direct 


by transfer from the line. Their 
promotion would no doubt be slow, 
but then I anticipate that a good 
many retirements would take place 
from this grade. A subaltern would 
move from the line to the militia 
preparatory to settling down in life 
—remember that the regimental 
headquarters would be in his native 
place—instead of leaving the army 
altogether ; then by-and-by, when 
he had established himself in busi- 
ness of some sort, if he found that 
he did not get promotion to captain, 
he would give up the service. How- 
ever, if it were found in practice that 
there was a difficulty on that score, 
I would have no militia subalterns, 
or at any rate only a few.” 

“Would that be a move in the 
direction of reform ?” 
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“TI think that practically there 
need be no difficulty. During 
peace time, when the militia is 


‘called out for annual training, a suf- 


ficient number of additional sub- 
alterns would be available from 
among those of the line battalions 
at the depot; if the militia were 
embodied for war, I would at once 
fill up the establishment by giving 
commissions to non-commissioned 
officers of the line.” 

““That proposal surprises me— 
that you, of all men, who go in so 
strongly for the blood-and-birth 
school, and for having gentlemen 
to lead our troops, should advocate 
the wholesale officering of militia 
regiments from the ranks.” 

“And yet, where is the incon- 
sistency? Our trained line troops 
no doubt are best led by officers of 
the present stamp, but for the raw 
militia, if suddenly called out, you 
want above everything experience 
in your officers. Now, to keep up a 
large staff of such officers in peace 
time for the militia—I mean of 
subalterns—would be inordinately 
expensive. After all, heroic rem- 
edies of this sort are not likely 
to be needed many times in a cen- 
tury. What we do need is some 
recognised plan arranged before- 
hand, so that if a crisis should oc- 
cur we may not be thrown on our 
beam-ends from not being ready. 
However, there is another plan to 
be mentioned hereafter for supply- 
ing militia subalterns, which per- 
haps would be even better.” 

“Ts anything to be said about the 
strength and composition of the pro- 
posed battalions *” 

“Better leave that to be settled 
when the general principle is agreed 
to; but the organisation should be, 
I suppose, something of this sort. 
It seems to be generally admitted 
that a battalion of ten or even 
eight companies 1s unwieldy for 
modern tactics. It might there- 
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fore consist of six companies, giving 
twelve companies for the two bat- 
talions of a regiment, or eighteen 
including the depot. The existing 
number of infantry battalions (ex- 
cluding the Guards and Rifle regi- 
ments) being 133, with 1330 com- 
panies, they would furnish 74 regi- 
ments of the new strength. Giving 
two field-officers to each active bat- 
talion, and one to the depot, a small 
augmentation of these grades would 
be necessary, the number of other 
grades remaining the same. But 
the plan involves a saving, from 
the abolition of several existing regi- 
ments. This cannot be avoided under 
any scheme of reorganisation which is 
to be complete and also economical. 
The number of separate line regi- 
ments at present maintained is out of 
all proportion to the strength of 
the force under arms. 

“The militia would be increased 
by several additional battalions. 
If we are to have a cheap and 
yet sufficient army, it must be by 
increasing the militia rather than 
the line. 

“The whole regiment, line and 
militia, should be commanded by a 
colonel, a new grade created for the 
purpose, who would ordinarily be 
at headquarters, with a captain as 
adjutant-major. 

“Mobilisation would be carried 
out thus -— 

“Each regiment would, as a rule, 
have one battalion abroad and one 
at home. Leaving the first alone, 
the battalion at home and the depot 
battalion would be brought up by 
calling ou’ the reserves to 900 strong 
each, available for immediate service, 
giving, with the Guards and Rifles, 
over 150,000 infantry. Of the two 
militia battalions one would be got 
ready to follow the line, the other 
would become the depot battalion 
of the regiment while the war lasted. 
Each regiment could therefore fur- 
nish 2700 bayonets in the field, or 


the whole infantry available would 
muster something like 220,000 
strong ; and with less than that num- 
ber you had better in these days not 
go into war at all. 

“See what a stimulus this 
scheme would give to promotion. 
There would be altogether, be- 
tween line and_ militia _ bat- 
talions, ten field-officers and thirty 
captains per regiment, with only 
about six-and-thirty subalterns 
attached to the former, and suc- 
ceeding to all the vacancies. See 
what an outlet is thus afforded to 
the subalterns. For whether pro- 
motion is quick or slow depends 
on the proportion of higher to 
lower grades. Using the militia 
in this way to stimulate the current 
of promotion in the regular army, 
is surely better than expensive retir- 
ing schemes and pension-lists.” 

““Then,” said Strickland, “as I 
understand it, your line and militia 
are really one and the same body 
under different names *” 

“Quite so, although both men 
and officers would be serving in them 
different terms during peace time. 
When embodied, there would be 
complete fusion. But it is as 
well to maintain the distinction of 
names, if only on account of Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

“Ts there anything more to be 
proposed ?” 

“Yes, write down— 

“ Change in mode of promoting 
and appointing General Officers. 

“This is a branch of our organisa- 
tion which still savours of the dark 
ages. It has escaped reform so far, 
but no part more needs overhauling. 
(Put all this down for Lord Stowe 
to read.) In all other grades the 
establishment is framed with refer- 
ence to the wants of the service. 
There are only as many colonels, 
majors, and so on, as there is em- 
ployment for. So with the various 
civil staffs, control, medical, &c. In 
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all these the establishment consists 
of the persons who are required for 
duty in some capacity, and there are 
no idlers or supernumeraries. But 
the establishment of general officers 
has no sort of relation to the wants 
of the service. They constitute, in 
fact, a virtual retired list, only a 
mere fraction of them ever obtain- 
ing employment after their promo- 
tion to it. The lieutenant-generals 
and full generals are scarcely ever 
employed at all. The whole ar- 
rangement is utterly unsuited to 
the real requirements of the case. 
The general officers of the army 
should be the men who are to lead it, 
or who have led it, and not merely 
elderly gentlemen who never have 
been, and never ought to be, and 
never will be, employed in this way.” 

“Well, but,” objected my secre- 
tary, ‘‘ have you not forgotten that the 
establishment of genera] officers forms 
an outlet for the colonels, and so 
keeps up promotion? Promotion 
without purchase will be bad enough 
in any case, as I have heard you 
yourself say frequently. If you re- 
duce the general officers’ list, it will 
become still worse.” 

“f doubt it. I suspect the estab- 
lishment in its present form tends 
rather to retard promotion, by in- 
ducing men to hold on in expecta- 
tion of becoming general officers, 
which they do by mere force of 
seniority. That is the vicious part 
of the arrangement. This of all 
grades is the very last in which 
mere seniority ought to be recog- 
nised as a claim, still less the only 
claim; and the inconsistency is the 
greater now that selection has be- 
come established as the fitting 
ground for advancement in the 
junior grades. We want picked 
men for generals above everything: 
you may get along well enough with 
regimental officers of mediocre abil- 
ity and elderly colonels, but the 
general officers should be the very 
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cream of the army, in the prime of 
life and activity.” 

“You forget,” answered Strick- 
land, ‘that practically the system 
does provide a rude mode of selec- 
tion, because scarcely one general in 
ten is ever employed. The remain- 
der are no doubt on a sort of per- 
manent half-pay, but the result is 
that there is really no call to employ 
any but good men, for out of such 
a large number there must always 
be a sufficient proportion of efficient 
generals to select for active duty.” 

“Yes; but what a clumsy plan, 
to put a man first on what is vir- 
tually, as you say, half-pay retire- 
ment, in order to bring him back 
afterwards to active employment ! 
Why not keep him on the active 
list till you want him, and then bring 
him straightway on to the gene- 
rals’ establishment? We do select 
the general officers, as you say, for 
commands, and presumably the 
most efficient. But observe, they 
are not so efficient as they have 
been, because they go through a 
rusting interval on half-pay. Look 
at what commonly happens. <A 
man distinguishes himself early in 
life, gets brevet rank, and so be- 
comes a major-general sooner than 
usual—say at forty-five. And then, 
when he is in the prime of life and 
efficiency, you place him on _ the 
shelf, for this is what his promotion 
comes to in reality; and so he waits 
for half-a-dozen years perhaps, eat- 
ing his heart out at the clubs or 
in some country retirement, till it 
comes to his turn for a command. 
But when it does’ come, he is no 
longer the same man; he has grown 
older, and fallen behind in the march 
of professional knowledge.” 

** But I foresee,” said Strickland, 
“one very strong objection to the 
plan you seem to have in view. 
Think what a ridiculously small list 
the establishment of generals would 
be reduced to, if it were to be limited 
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merely to the men actually exercising 
commands as generals.” 

“Not at all. For—and here is 
another absurdity of the present 
system—having got this enormous 
establishment of generals, you don’t, 
after ‘all, make use of them. The 
greater part of the general officers’ 
commands are brigades, and to 
these colonels are usually appointed 
with acting commissions.” 

“You are speaking of brigadier- 
generals. We have no permanent 
officers of that rank in our service ; 
they are always chosen from the 
colonels.” 

“My dear Strickland, you are 
as*bad as Molitre’s physician: 
Lopium endormit parceqwil a 
une virtu soporifique. Iask why, 
when we have already three 
hundred other generals to choose 
from, do we appoint colonels to be 
brigadier-generals ? and you reply, 
because we always choose brigadier- 
generals from the colonels. There 
can be no reason for doing so, ex- 
cept that the generals on the per- 
manent establishment are not up to 
the mark. It is not as if brigades 
were temporary things ; there will al- 
ways be brigades in the British army 
just as much as battalions, and 
there is no conceivable reason why 
the command of them should not 
be recognised as a permanent rank.” 

““ My dear fellow, if I appear to 
be tending towards softening of the 
brain, please ascribe it to my desire 
to play devil’s advocate properly. 
At the same time, I think in this 
particular case you have overlooked 
what is surely the special merit of 
the present system—namely, that 
brigadiers are strictly selected officers, 
and are not appointed, like the 
senior generals, by mere force of 
seniority. This is surely a real 
advantage.”’ 

“But I do not want to abolish 
the present system, so far as the 
power of selecting goes. The change 


I advocate is, that selection should 
be applied to every command. The 
rank of brigadier-general (or better, 
brigade-general) should be a perma- 
nent one, just as that of major- 
general is now; and no promotion 
should be made to it, or to the 
superior ranks, except to fill a 
qualifying appointment. In fact, I 
propose to extend to the general 
officers’ list the rule which obtains 
in all other ranks. Just as a man 


can become a lieutenant-colonel or a 


captain only by succession to a bat- 
talion or a company, so in future a 
colonel should be promoted to gene- 
ral only on appointment to a bri- 
gade, and he should get the next 
step only in virtue of appointment 
to a major-general’s command. 

“‘ Observe, too, another advantage 
of this reform, that it would save 
men from being promoted too quick- 
ly, as often happens now. It has 
frequently occurred in India within 
my own knowledge, that an active 
young brigadier, who was made a 
colonel for distinguished service, has 
been ejected from his command be- 
fore half his tour of service is com- 
pleted, by untimely promotion to 
major-general, And then while he 
goes home to potter about at Bath 
or Cheltenham, wasting the best 
years of his life, the vacant brigade 
is taken up by some man old enough 
to be his father. Thus the service 
loses in both ways. Under my plan 
no man would be liable to dispos- 
session, at any rate until his term of 
office was completed.” 

‘“* What would become of him then ?”’ 

“He would become a general 
officer unattached, unless reappoint- 
ed, or until promoted to a higher 
command, and therefore to the next 
higher grade. The list of brigade- 
and major-generals would therefore 
be made up of the officers holding 
the different brigade and divisional 
commands of the army, and those 
who had held them previously.” 
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“ And what about the lieutenant- 
generals ?” 

“That grade should be done away 
with. Three ranks would be quite 
sufficient for all purposes—general, 
major-general, brigade-general. ‘The 
first would be limited to those hold- 
ing the chief command in India 
and other principal appointments, 
and those who have held them al- 
ready. Here see another absurdity 
of our beautiful system as now 
administered. You select a man, 
presumably the most distinguished 
and efficient in the army, for the 
Indian command-in-chief, incom- 
parably the most important post 
in the army, and you give him 
while holding it the acting rank 
of full general. When he returns 
home he reverts to his old posi- 
tion of lieutenant-general. And 
this is done, forsooth, to save the 
delicate sensibilities of the other 
lieutenant-generals, that they may 
not be superseded. Superseded in 
what? In the privilege of living 


at the clubs, apparently, for that 
is the principal occupation of the 


greater number of them. But in 
truth the sensitiveness of unem- 
ployed generals about being super- 
seded, and the deference shown to 
that sensibility, is perfectly inex- 
plicable. In every other grade 
supersession goes on to the fullest 
extent quite unchecked. The acci- 
dents of the service, the better or 
worse promotion in different regi- 
ments, brevets, till quite lately Pur- 
chase, make supersession the rule 
rather than the exception in the 
British army; and very properly 
too, if it is conducted on a proper 
system, for there can be no efficiency 
without selection, and the preference 
for one man means the supersession 
of others. But when the higher 
grades are reached, when it becomes 
more than ever important to apply 
the principle of selection, because 
the duties to be performed call for 
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exceptional qualities, then the prin- 
ciple of selection stops. Provided 
a man lives to become a general 
officer by force of seniority, he goes 
on rising by virtue of the same 
negative quality right through the 
three ranks.” 

“In all which observations my 
chief has his faithful secretary en- 
tirely with him.” 

“Then look at the absurd fuss 
made a few years ago about the 
alleged supersession of the generals 
on the British list by those on the 
Indian. It was observed that the 
former were getting promoted faster 
than the other, which was just what 
any one could have foreseen must 
happen from the conditions of the 
regulating warrant. And so forth- 
with there are memorials, and royal 
commissions, and what not, in order 
to redress the grievance. One might 
have thought men would prefer to be 
superseded, since promotion now- 
adays acts as a disability rather 
than otherwise; at any rate, to a man 
performing no military duty of any 
kind, the grievance, it might be sup- 
posed, would not be very keenly felt. 
However, provided for it was, and 
a beautiful new regulation laid 
down to prevent anybody from ever 
superseding anybody else under 
any possible combination of circum- 
stances.” 

“This, in my poor opinion,” said 
Strickland, ‘is about the best thing 
you have proposed. But I suspect 
you will find the generals’ list a 
tough nut to crack. They are a 
very influential set of old fellows, 
especially those who are in the 
Lords.” 

“Tough or influential, they will 
find John Graham Merrifield quite 
a match for them, if he can only be 
persuaded to go into the matter. But 
the change, I verily believe, would 
be heartily approved by the army at 
large, and by the country too, when 
once understood. The fact is, the 
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present system is absolutely inde- 
fensible, and must be abandoned if 
inquired into. The wonder is that 
it has held out so long. To talk 
about reforming army organisation, 
and then leave this part of it un- 
touched, would truly be an impotent 
conclusion.” 

“There is one thing to be ob- 
served,” said Strickland; “how is 
all this patronage to be dispensed 
without arousing the jealousy that 
attaches to all patronage nowadays ? 
You may have obstructives, in Par- 
liament and out of it, coming for- 
ward to propose all kinds of condi- 
tions and checks on the disposal of 
these appointments, which would 
nullify all power of free selection, and 
reduce the system to pure seniority, 
or something as feeble. Competitive 
examinations, perhaps; who knows 
what folly the advocates of unlimit- 
ed competition are not capable of 
proposing? And after all, I am not 
sure they would not have some 
reason on their side, at least so far 
as demanding a check of some sort. 


Patronage pure and simple would 
be jobbed to a certainty.” 
“There appears to me little cause 


for apprehension on that score. 
Patronage of appointments involv- 
ing no responsibility might and 
would be jobbed no doubt; but 
where, from the nature of the case, 
the credit of those who dispense 
the patronage is involved in making 
good appointments, I believe you 
will find men act up to their re- 
sponsibility.” 

“This faith is very refreshing to 
witness, especially in an official 
so experienced as the Under-Secre- 
tary of State. I wish I could bring 
myself to take such a trustful view 
of human nature.” 

“T think we have every reason to 
be trustful, notwithstanding your 
sneer, by a simple appeal to facts. 
Are not the best men among the 
generals selected for commands as a 
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rule? Then look at the appoint- 
ments made to the colonelcies or 
regiments in the line and cavalry. 
Here is patronage of a most valuable 
kind—handsome life-annuities to 
give away. Yet can anybody say 
that they are not bestowed with 
extreme fairness, upon the grounds 
of good service and seniority com- 
bined ?” 

“You have cited about the only 
case in your favour.” 

“Tt is the only one that exists. 
There is no other systematic patron- 
age of appointments on a large scale 
to be found at home. But I will 
take another equally pertinent— 
the Indian Civil Service. The ap- 
pointments here are the most valu 
able in the world; governors, coun- 
cillors, commissioners, secretaries, 
all appointed solely by selection, 
without reference to seniority. And 
accordingly you find men brought 
up by patronage to the top of the 
professional tree in twenty or five- 
and-twenty years, while others of 
less ability remain in subordinate 
posts throughout their official days. 
And the choice will in almost all 
cases be endorsed by the services 
themselves. I will take another 
precedent still more to the point. 
Every appointment in the Indian 
army, the staff, commands of regi- 
ments, second-in-command, adjutan- 
cies—every appointment is made 
by unrestricted selection, pure and 
simple, and no one can say that this 
immense patronage has not been 
administered, on the whole, by suc- 
cessive Commanders-in-Chief with 
extraordinary fairness. In fact, the 
mode of regimental appointments 
is about the only good thing in the 
Indian army system. The truth is, 
in these matters men rise up to the 
level of the responsibilities placed 
on them. When patronage is not 
worth having, men job it; when it 
is large, and the working of a great 
administration is involved in choos-. 
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ing fit agents, patronage is pretty 
sure to be honestly dealt with. A 
tendency to job is not inherent in 
English statesmen, and my belief is 
that they admitted the nuisance of 
competition in its present form, not 
because they mistrusted their own 
morality, but because they found 
patronage of the kind now replaced 
by competition an intolerable bore.” 
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“The devil’s advocate stands or 
rather sits silenced as well as con- 
vinced. Are there any more cob- 
webs to be swept away by your vigor- 
ous broom ?” 

“Let me see. Yes, of course, 
there is one most important point 
still to be set down: The reorgan- 
isation of the Indian army.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—UNINTERESTING BUT NECESSARY. 


“Reorganisation of the Indian 
army !”’ exclaimed Strickland, lean- 
ing back in his chair and passing 
his hand through his hair in a be- 
wildered manner; ‘‘that is going 
into reform with a vengeance. [ 
should have thought the British 
army would have been enough to 
satisfy the most araent reformer, at 
any rate to begin with. However, 
pray go on; I am all attention.” 

“Tt cannot be helped. It is no 
good putting matters square at home, 
and trying to make military rank 
worth having, when titles are swamp- 
ed by the prodigal misuse of them in 
India. It makes one lose all patience 
to think about it—the needlessness 
and the heedlessness with which 
they have gone out of their way 
there to prostitute military rank by 
that preposterous Staff Corps.” 

“T have no doubt the system is 
a very bad one, because I observe 
everybody abuses it; but I never 
-sueceeded in making out what it is 
all about. The Indian army is a 
sort of thing no fellow can under- 
stand.” 

“J should think not. The fatuity 
-of the whole arrangement is simply 
inconceivable. Yet it is rather 
monstrous than mysterious, and 
may be readily described. Know 
then that what is called the Indian 
Civil Service—that is, the service 
chosen by competition— is really 
only a part of the Civil Service of 


India. Besides this body, the ma- 
gistrates, judges, and so forth, who 
govern the country, there is another 
body of officials, almost equally 
numerous, also acting as magistrates 
and judges, and in every conceivable 
civil situation, who are chosen from 
the army. But instead of being re- 
quired to leave the army on entering 
the Civil Service, they are transferred 
to what is called the Indian Staff 
Corps—lucus a non lucendo—which 
is not a corps, and has no connection 
whatever with the Staff. This body 
has no distinct organisation, nor any 
specific size, but is simply a con- 
geries of miscellaneous Government 
employees, the only thing military 
about it being its name; but the 
officials who, in virtue of being 
judges and magistrates, or road- 
makers, or accountants, or police- 
men, or doing any sort of civil work 
whatever, are entitled to become 
members of this body, henceforward 
receive military promotion at certain 
stated periods, rising to be captains 
in twelve years, majors in twenty, 
lieutenant-colonels in twenty - six, 
colonels in thirty-one, and eventu- 
ally, if they live long enough, general 
officers.” 

“And does their pay increase in 
the same order ?” 

“Nota bit of it. Their pay de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the 
appointment they hold. You may 
see one man a commissioner and 
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colonel on five thousand a-year, and 
another ‘ brother officer’ of the same 
standing a junior police-officer or 
deputy canal superintendent getting 
only as many hundreds.” 

“This must be very awkward.” 

“Very awkward for the man who 
gets the hundreds.” 

“But how is their relative posi- 
tion determined when they come 
together on military duty ?” 

“They never do come together on 
military duty, or any other duty. 
They are not eligible to exercise any 
military functions whatever, or to 
take any military command, neither 
are they subject to the command of 
any one. If one of these so-called 
colonels lives in a military station, he 
is not under the orders of the officer 
commanding the troops; and if the 
command fell vacant, he could not 
exercise it. He is, in fact, a civilian 
in everything but in name.” 

“It seems inconceivable that such 
a system should have been hit 
upon.” 

“It does; and because it is so 
absurd, people believe there must be 
some hidden yirtue in it. This 
cannot be the whole of the plan, 
they naturally say, because it is so 
absurd.” 

** But how is the real Indian army 
organised ? because I presume there 
is a real Indian army.” 

“There is an Indian army of about 
a hundred and fifty regiments, which 
is officered from the Staff Corps also, 
seven officers to a regiment. They 
enter that corps through the British 
army in the first instance. A young 
fellow who wants to join the Indian 
army is appointed to a line regi- 
ment serving in India, and after a 
year or two gets’ transferred to a 
native regiment, in virtue of which 
he leaves the British army alto- 
gether, and is transferred to the 
Staff Corps, his promotion being 
henceforward regulated solely by 
length of service.” 
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“Then a portion of these Staff 
Corps men are in fact employed as 
soldiers ?” 

“Undoubtedly; and this has no 
doubt served to disguise the anomaly 
which exists in regard to the civil 
part. Otherwise it must have been 
exposed before this time. But even 
for the military portion the organ- 
isation is singularly unsuitable; be- 
cause, since all regimental appoint- 
ments in the Indian army are made 
by selection, the rank held by a man 
has very often no sort of a relation to 
his military position. You may 
often see a captain commanding a 
regiment, and a lieutenant-colonel 
or major in some quite subordinate 
post, or very possibly in no appoint- 
ment at all; because, since there 
is no sort of correspondence be- 
tween the number of officers in 
each rank and the number of ap- 
pointments, there is usually a large 
surplusage of field-officers for whom 
no suitable employment can be 


found. However, my concern is not 
with the Indian army, except so far 


as it affects our own. One object of 
reform should be to raise the higher 
military titles in public estimation 
by conferring them only for merit, 
and not merely for senility; and 
this cannot be done so long as the 
Staff Corps abuse continues. Look 
at Boughler, for example, whom we 
met in the street the other day, when 
coming out of the Union Jack. 
That old gentleman was a district 
magistrate in Magadha for about 
twenty years, and would never have 
got any higher if he had held on for 
another twenty, for civil preferment 
goes only by efficiency. His lot was 
cast in an _ out-of-the-way part, 
where he never saw a soldier ‘from 
one year’s end to the other, passing 
his life in a dull round of taking 
affidavits, collecting rents, and setti- 
ing petty squabbles between the pea- 
santry. I don’t suppose he ever read 
a book, certainly never a military 
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book; nor would he mount a horse 
to save his life. Of military science 
generally, of the changes that have 
come over warfare, he has no more 
notion than this poker. Yet this 
worthy old Indian Justice Shallow 
rises in the fulness of time to be a 
general, and comes home to live 
in Bayswater, and be accepted as 
a representative type of the Indian 
officer. 

“Take Pogfield, again. You never 
met him, probably ; but he is a well- 
known man, and a very different sort 
of fellow to poor old Boughler. He 
was in the Analytical Department all 
his life, a clever man enough, and well 
informed about everything except 
military matters, which he hated. 
A regular military philistine is Pog- 
field; sneering at improved drill, 
and examinations for promotion (no 
examinations for promotion in the 
Indian Staff Corps), and military ser- 
vice, and all things pertaining to the 
army proper; especially bitter he 
used to be about the Staff College, 
and declares the Quartermaster-gen- 


eral’s Department has gone to the 
deuce, now that some of the mem- 
bers of it know how to survey. He, 
too, has never been seen on horse- 
back, and he, too, is now a general 


officer. No wonder you Guardsmen 
sneer at Indian officers, when these 
slipshod old fellows are taken for 
specimens. Happily it has also 
some real soldiers to show, or the In- 
dian army would be in ill case. Not, 
however, that the military portion of 
it is immaculate. It was altogether 
ahead of the British army in the 
ante-Crimean days; but I doubt if 
it has advanced with the age, or 
partaken of the scientific spirit 
which now actuates European armies. 
It tends to grow rusty, and some of 
it is little better than an armed 
police. People forget that a large part 
of the Indian service has not been en- 
gaged in serious war since the begin- 
ning of the century, and go on say- 
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ing that India is a splendid practical 
military school. It may have been 
once, and the frontier may be so 
still ; but I should say that Southern 
and Western India form the worst 
possible school ; a handful of troops 
scattered in insignificant detach- 
ments, idJing for six months in the 
year, and practising an antiquated 
drill with still more antiquated arms 
for the remainder. The fact is, the 
splendid use to which a few men 
in that country have turned their 
opportunities blinds the world to 
the faults of the rest.” 

‘** As to all which your secretary 
desires humbly to act as chorus. 
But will it not be adding to what is 
rather a tough job already, to go 
into Indian army reform too ?” 

“T think not. If Lord Stowe 
will take the matter up, it is not 
likely he will meet with much 
opposition; nobody is interested in 
maintaining the existing system, 
and every one who knows anything 
about it agrees in condemning it. 
The difficulty has been to get some 
one to raise the question. I suppose 
there are not a dozen men outside 
the army, even at the India Office, 
who know what the Staff Corps 
means. 

“You must,” I continued, * of ne- 
cessity deal with the two armies at 
the same time, otherwise these Staff 
Corps crudities will crop up at every 
point to embarass the military re- 
former. Take one instance. Pro- 
motion to colonel in the British 
army is obtained only by qualifying 
service as lieutenant-colonel. A 
lieutenant-colonel in the Guards, for 
example, may remain a lieutenant- 
colonel for ever. To get promotion 
to colonel, he must serve for five 
years as a mounted officer. And if 
you or I get a civil appointment 
while a regimental lieutenant-colonel, 
we should forfeit our claim to pro- 
motion in five years. But these 
restrictions are waived in the case of 
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the Indian Staff Corps, the lieutenant- 
colonels of which all get their pro- 
motion to colonel in five years; 
judges and paymasters and account- 
ants and all. Yet while such a row 
was made about the supersession of 
the British generals under the work- 
ing of a quite fair rule, this particu- 
lar form of wholesale supersession 
goes on continuously without notice 
or remonstrance. Truly we strain 
at gnats and swallow camels.” 

“Well, the Indian army being 
rolled up, is there anything else to 
be done ?” 

“There are one or two small 
matters still to be proposed; the 
abolition of honorary promotions 
on retirement; of honorary rank to 
the non-combatant grades ; readjust- 
ment of relative rank, and generally 
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the levelling-up of the regimental 
officer, whom the tendency of modern 
changes has been to depress. The 
object should now be to make the 
captain a big man, and the captain’s 
rank something worth having. But 
these points had better stand over 
for the present. I think we have 
given Lord Stowe enough matter to 
digest at one meal.” 

“Talking of meals, perhaps the 
Under-Secretary in his zeal is not 
aware that Mrs. West has sent three 
times to say that luncheon is ready. 
I move an adjournment.” 

“Dear me, this is shocking, after 
my sermons about punctuality. 
Well, let us to luncheon at once, and 
then I will take the memorandum 
to Lord Stowe, and try and get him 
to read it this evening.” 


CHAPTER L.—OUR REFORMER TAKES LEAVE OF THE OLD REGIMENT. 


Tt was an agreeable surprise at first 
to find that Lord Stowe, far from 
exhibiting opposition to the scheme 


set forth in my memorandum, ex- 
pressed complete approval of it. 
After reading the paper through 
by the aid of his double eyeglass, 
while I watched his sagacious face 
eagerly for any evidence in the 
way of expression, he handed it 
back to me, and leaning back in 
his chair smacked his lips dryly, 
much as if he had taken a glass of 
wine and felt better in consequence. 
The scheme, he observed, seemed 
unexceptionable. Some of _ the 
parts would require working out a 
little more in detail, but it seemed 
quite clear, and he had nothing 
particular to suggest in addition. 
Nothing could surely, I thought at 
first, be more encouraging than such 
unqualified approval; and yet I 
could not help feeling an uneasy 
doubt whether a little opposition, 
or at any rate a little criticism, 
might not have been more promis- 


ing. If it had been a proposal to 
substitute blue-wove for cream-laid 
foolscap throughout the office, he 
could hardly have evinced less in- 
terest in the matter; and I wonder- 
ed whether this extreme facility of 
temper, unusual even in Lord Stowe, 
could be the result of mere indiffer- 
ence, while my mind began to be 
divided between a foolish notion, 
either that he was perhaps acting 
under a private caution from the 
Premier, to the effect that the 
Under - Secretary, who, although 
nominally his subordinate, had to 
move the estimates and conduct 
army affairs in the Commons, was 
not to be interfered with in the play 
of his fine genius for administration, 
or else that my chief designed, 
like a crafty man of the world, to 
check my too officious zeal, throw- 
ing a judicious wet blanket over my 
attempt to set the office on fire, by 
affording the show without the 
substance of support. Few men 
take the measure of their own 
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powers so impartially that they are 
not ready to attach some weight to 
the verdict of others, whether to be 
classed as blockheads or miracles of 
genius. So far, Lord Stowe’s man- 
ner afforded no index for any self- 
classification; for while his praise 
was given in too mechanical fashion 
to carry much assurance, his voice 
and manner bore no trace of ironical 
meaning. Still, no lever can act 
without a fulcrum, and my chief 
yielded at every point of application. 
As regards the mode of setting to 
work, for example. Did he think 
we should begin with the organis- 
ation of the army? Yes, that would 
be no doubt the best subject to take 
up first. Or did he think it might 
not be better to begin by altering 
the form of the estimates? Lord 
Stowe thought that would perhaps 
be as good a way as any; adding, as 
I rose to go, that the scheme in- 
volved, of course, a good deal of 
work, and that it might be as well 
to consult the different heads of 
departments, and hear what they 
had to say. 

But that Lord Stowe was per- 
fectly guiltless of humour, this last 
remark must have been under- 
stood to be severely ironical; for 
inasmuch as it was not our way to 
alter anything, even to the pattern 
of a water-cask or a muster-roll, 
without obtaining every conceivable 
opinion that could bear on the sub- 
ject, and possibly appointing one 
or more committees to report on 
it, the notion of reorganising the 
department or recasting the esti- 
mates without previous consulta- 
tions was sufficiently absurd; but 
I accepted the remark as authority 
for placing my memorandum in 
the hands of Sir Mordaunt Bur- 


ley, and for seeking opinions on 


the general subject from the 
various officials. These opinions 
were naturally somewhat various. 
Colonel Murphy, for example, 
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highly approved of the proposal to 
place all stores under artillery 
officers, but thought that the 
measure most needed at present was 
to abolish the brigade system. Mr. 
Bajherd, the Indexer-General, was 
more pronounced in his sentiments. 
This gentleman certainly did not 
want for zeal: that quality was 
sufficiently indicated in his eager, 
anxious looks and excited manner of 
transacting business, as if the matter 
in hand were always of the last im- 
portance. But I was hardly pre- 
pared for his prompt reply, when, 
on his entering my room, flurried 
and care-worn, to take orders about 
printing off a bundle of proofs, he 
said in reply to my question, that he 
certainly thought the department 
stood in need of thorough reform. 
Yes, Mr. Bajherd went on to explain, 
things had come to a pass, when 
really, do what he could, he 
did not see his way to getting 
through the business properly. He 
referred to the indexing, and espe- 
cially to the printing. Formerly no 
one but an under-secretary could 
order papers to be printed; but 
nowadays everybody in the office 
gave orders for the press, and it was 
printing here and printing there, 
till sometimes he hardly knew where 
he (Mr. Bajherd) was, or where it 
wouldallend. Then the “form work” 
was heavy—very heavy—especially 
since Sir Mordaunt Burley came 
into the office. He did not wish 
for a moment to say anything dis- 
respectful about so eminent a gentle- 
man as Sir Mordaunt, and everybody 
must admit that he had really quite 
a remarkable ability for preparing 
forms ; but he thought (speaking of 
course confidentially) that Sir Mor- 
daunt was a little inconsiderate some- 
times in ordering new forms before 
the old ones were used up. Reams 
and reams of old forms there were 
in the cellars—“ Sir Mordaunt’s fail- 
ures, we call them,” said Mr. Bajherd, 
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smiling sadly, “ of course confiden- 
tially”—printed, many of them, in 
blue and red, and on the best hand- 
made “ super-royal:” really beautiful 
forms, and now no better than waste 
paper. It would be a great thing 
if something could yet be done to 
utilise them ; andif he (Mr. Bajherd) 
might venture on a suggestion, per- 
haps they might be served out to 
the army to use the reverse sides 
for correspondence. No, he thanked 
me, he had no further suggestions 
to offer; but he was very pleased 
to have had the opportunity of un- 
burdening his mind on a subject 
which caused him constant anxiety. 

Mr. Rueteen the chief clerk was 
more of an optimist. The fact was, 
that gentleman said, all this cry for 
reform, and the complaints made 
by the army about our department, 
arose from a very simple cause. 
The army wanted things done in 
one way, and the department wanted 
to do them in another. The army, 
in short, did not understand the 
department. But when the army 
came to understand the department, 
and did things as the department 
wanted them to be done, then all 
this trouble and difficulty would 
disappear, and both the army and 
the department would work as 
smoothly as possible. 

More important were the opinions 
of Sir Mordaunt Burley and the 
other heads of departments, to be 
delivered at a board meeting held 
for the purpose, the proceedings at 
which began by Sir Mordaunt Bur- 
ley reading a paper which he had 
prepared by way of commentary 
on my memorandum. And here 
again a surprise awaited me, for 
Burley’s essay, which occupied two 
hours in delivery, opened in terms 
of general approval of my plan. This 
would be indeed a testimony to the 
power of genius, that even Burley 
should be won over to my views. 
But then, could it be that he was in 
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league with Lord Stowe, and that 
this was part of a concerted scheme 
to retire before the enemy, laying 
waste the country as he retreated ? 
I inclined to the first idea, as Bur- 
ley explained that if there was one 
idea which he had always cherished 
more than another, it was a thorough 
and well-considered scheme of de- 
centralisation. A flattering testi- 
mony, I thought, is this sudden con- 
version to the persuasive force of 
genius, But when, under guise of 
offering some suggestions for giving 
effect to the scheme, Burley went 
on to overlay the subject with a 
cloud of words of which the drift 
soon became unintelligible, I began 
to doubt whether the confusion thus 
imported into the matter was not 
intentional, and my friend playing 
the part of a departmental cuttle- 
fish. Only two things could be 
made out in this verbal fog. Bur- 
ley’s notion of decentralisation 
appeared to consist in distributing 
the army by districts, to each of 
which should be attached a deputy 
with a large staff of clerks, report- 
ing direct to himself, whereby, he 
said, that degree of general finan- 
cial supervision could be exer- 
cised which must be contemplated 
under any system. As regards re- 
vision of the estimates, he thought 
a desirable preliminary would be to 
inquire into the forms of estimates 
used by other governments. A great 
advance had been made of late years 
in this respect, almost everywhere, 
and it would be proper to get the 
benefit of their experience. The 
Brazilian army estimates, he under- 
stood, were particularly good. He 
would therefore suggest the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to tra- 
vel about collecting information, and 
afterwards to draw up a report and 
forms, embodying the best points of 
the army estimates of each nation. 
This was the only definite proposal 
made in the memorandum, during 
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the reading of which Lord Stowe 
looked patient, but infinitely bored. 

Mr. Aweditte, the Reviewer-Gen- 
eral, when called on for his opinion, 
said that undoubtedly the Under- 
Secretary’s proposed alterations in 
the forms of estimates and accounts 
could be effected, if on mature 
deliberation it was considered de- 
sirable to make the change; every- 
thing was possible in accounts. 
But he said this, raising his eye- 
brows and shrugging his shoulders 
as if to imply that others must take 
the consequences of any opening of 
floodgates, or rash tampering with 
existing systems; and it was plain 
Mr. Aweditte had not parted with 
his suspicion regarding the Under- 
Secretary’s subjection to lunatic 
paroxysms. 

Mr. Lougher Wrythem, who also 
was at the meeting, ventured, he 
said, to offer one remark bearing on 
the subject. As regards the strength 
of the army and the difficulty of 
recruiting, it might not have been 
generally observed that there was 
a close connection between the rate 
of recruiting and the price of cot- 
ton. He had made some calcula- 
tions on the subject, which went to 
show that the price of cotton would 
probably rise about seven years 
hence to a point which would give 
such an increased impetus to recruit- 
ing as would admit of the first-class 
reserve being increased by 20,000 
men. Further, with regard to the 
Under-Secretary’s proposals for al- 
tering the mode of promotion to 
general officers, he had made a cal- 
culation which brought out the fol- 
lowing interesting result—namely, 
that, in nine years from the present 
time, the average age of the lieuten- 
ant-colonels in the army would be 
444 years; of the colonels, 50}; 
and of the major-generals, 54} 
years. This calculation might be 
slightly affected by the result of 
the new Towns Drainage Act, and 
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if the general death-rate of the 
country should be favourably affect- 
ed thereby. Still, the general re- 
sult would be as stated, and it would 
be for consideration whether, in view 
of these interesting facts, it was 
necessary or even desirable to alter 
the existing system, which he (Mr. 
Wrythem) considered worked well 
on the whole. . 

The opinion of the chief of the 
Staff, who was not at the meeting, 
but sent in a written memoran- 
dum, was less disguised. This ap- 
pointment, now held by Sir Roderic 
Baton, had been created a few 
years ago, when the highest military 
office in the country became vacant 
through the ill health of its distin- 
guished occupant, and the holder of 
it was placed in charge of the Per- 
sonal or Military Branch of our 
establishment in Pall Mall. In this 
way, it was said, the sole responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State for 
our military administration will be 
established without doubt or ques- 
tion; the Chief of the Staff will act 
merely as his recognised agent, and 
the conflict of dual powers will be 
avoided. And truly if an army 
could be properly commanded by 
an elderly civilian who was shifted 
every two or three years, the bene- 
fit of the change might be admitted. 
And the experiment had in its way 
a fair chance of success, for Sir 
Roderic’s claims to what was now 
the highest military post in the 
army were generally recognised on 
the score of character and services ; 
while the circumstance that he had 
formerly held a seat in the House of 
Commons was considered to be in 
his favour. And certainly so far as 
establishing the undoubted supre- 
macy of the Minister, the experi- 
ment had been completely success- 
ful; although whether the army 
knew distinctly by whom it was 
commanded was more doubtful. 
The Chief of the Staff is the military 
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mouthpiece of the Minister, said the 
theorists ; see how we save red-tape 
and circumlocution by this plan: 
but how much was mouthpiece and 
how much Minister could never be 
precisely determined. Sir Roderic 
had a habit of going off to Baden- 
Baden to get rid of the gout when- 
ever anything unpleasant was on 
hand, such as a reduction of field- 
officers, or a cutting down of com- 
mands, or the like; returning in 
time to communicate the order to 
the army, which he could then do 


with a sort of moral shrug of the. 


shoulders, as much as to say, you 
see I am not responsible for this; 
this is the tinkering of the civil 
officials,—all done in my absence. 
But when anything good was coming 
off, in the way of extra brigadiers 
or extra allowances, for example, 
then it used to get freely rumoured 
in regimental circles that we had to 
thank our able and influential Chief 
of the Staff for the boon. He was 
the true soldier’s friend, in fact. 

I had avoided any personal dis- 
cussion about my scheme with this 
high official, who, if diplomatic’ in 
action, was somewhat abrupt and 
choleric in manner, feeling that it 
might be distasteful to a full general, 
and one of the oldest officers in the 
army, to be put as it were on his 
defence by a mere captain, albeit a 
Parliamentary official ; and this cau- 
tion proved to be not without reason. 
The Chief of the Staff (so ran his 
memorandum) fully recognised the 
right of Captain West to propose 
any alterations he thought proper in 
the system of military organisation, 
and it was not within his (the Chief 
of the Staff’s) province to discuss 
the various changes recommended 
in finance and account. Nor would 
he go into the large questions 
raised regarding recruiting and 
army reserves. But with respect 
to the very radical alterations pro- 
posed in the mode of appointment 


and promotion of general officers, 
this young officer had perhaps hardly 
considered the effect of his revolu- 
tionary scheme. Officers had been 
brought up to consider that they 
would never be superseded as gene- 
rals; and further, that colonels are 
entitled to succeed to the rank of 
general in order of seniority. The 
inviolability of this rule had been 
uniformly recognised, as witness in 
proof the numerous commissions 
appointed from time to time to in- 
quire into grievances of supersession 
between the English and Indian 
armies, or between different branches 
of the service, and the various war- 
rants issued from time to time to 
redress such grievances. Even ad- 
mitting that the Under-Secretary 
was a competent judge of the 
qualifications needful in general offi- 
cers, it must be evident that the 
present system afforded an ample 
field of selection for all necessary 
purposes. As for the proposal to 
promote general officers by selection 
only, he (the chief of the Staff) 
might at once say that such a plan 
would be found impracticable. It 
would be greatly resented by the 
senior officers of the army, while he 
might frankly confess that the task 
would be too invidious for any one 
in his position to carry out. Finally, 
while fully recognising the right of 
the Secretary of State for War and 
Parliament to make any regulations 
they saw fit, he hoped he might be 
allowed to add that, in his opinion, 
it would be more becoming in a 
young officer with the limited ex- 
perience of the Under-Secretary, 
although circumstances had placed 
him temporarily in a position of 
importance, to confine his attention 
to the matters of finance and admin- 
istration which came within his 
province, and to leave questions of 
military organisation to be dealt 
with by those who were properly 
responsible for such matters. 
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Such was the purport of what 
the gallant old veteran said in his 
counter-memorandum, a document 
which gave general satisfaction in 
the office, being regarded as setting 
me down properly, and the tone of 
which made me glad that our first 
communication had been carried on 
through the medium of paper. 


“You were quite right,” I observed 
to Strickland, “in your prediction 
that I should have to get rid of the 
incumbrance of my captaincy. The 
old gentleman shall not be able to 
twit me again with my juniority, 
any more than he could find fault 
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with the seniority of Lord Stowe or 
any other civilian.” And accordingly, 
before the week was out, our senior 
subaltern, one Lieutenant Hopeful, 
saw his unexpected promotion in 
the Gazette, “to be Captain, vice 
West, who retires.” I suppose no 
man takes the irrevocable step of 
leaving the army without a pang. 
Certainly I did not, for my attach- 
ment to the “old regiment,” as 
my friend Julian Straight used to 
call it, was at least as strong as his; 
but I was too much in earnest about 
the work in hand to let any minor 
considerations stand in the way. 


CHAPTER LI.—CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


“There is something in the paper 
that will interest you, Eva,” I said, 
as we were sitting at breakfast on 
the morning of my retirement being 
announced—or to be more correct, 
as I was standing by the fire after 
finishing my share of that meal, to 
which Eva had just descended. 

“Ts there? what is it about? 
Won’t you read it out aloud? Oh 
dear, this tea is quite cold.” 

“Tt is the nature of hot fluids to 
accommodate themselves to the sur- 
rounding temperature, a phenomenon 
frequently to be observed in this 
establishment.” 

“You don’t like cold tea better 
than other people. I suppose it was 
hot when you had yours.” 

“My dear, you twit me with my 
punctuality, but the man said you 
had sent word you should be down 
in five minutes, or I would not 
have allowed him to bring break- 
fast. That was about three quarters 
of an hour ago.” 

Eva made no reply, but sipped 
her cold tea in silence, whereon I 
observed that it was quite practi- 
cable to reproduce that beverage by 
the agency of boiling water; and as 
soon as this idea presented itself to 


her, she consented to my ringing the 
bell and ordering somemore breakfast. 

Somehow the little incident 
turned our attention away from the 
news in the paper, and she did not 
hear of my retirement till the even- 
ing. “You must not go on speak- 
ing of your husband as ‘Captain’ 
any longer, Mrs. West,” said my 
private secretary, as we three sat 
by the drawing-room fire, just after a 
visitor had gone down-stairs, for he 
and I had been working at home 
all the day, memoranda writing. 
“You must not call him ‘captain’ 
now, you know ; for although he is 
entitled to the designation by 
courtesy, I have it in command to 
say that he wishes to drop it as soon 
as possible.” 

To Eva looking at me in surprise, 
I explained briefly that I had retired 
from the service. 

She did not ask my reasons for 
the step, but showed perhaps more 
animation than usual ‘when exclaim- 
ing, ‘Do you mean to say, Charlie, 
that you are never going to wear 
any uniform again?” 

“Not unless they make me 
honorary colonel of the Leatherby 
Volunteers some fine day.” 
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“Well, I am sorry. And fancy 
your doing this and never telling 
me anything about it !” 

‘My dear, I was on the point of 
telling you this morning when you 
turned off the conversation. And 
considering that I have worn uni- 
form about twice since we were 
married, the event need not signify 
much from that point of view.” 

“Ah, but then you might per- 
haps have taken to it again. You 
know you often used to say that 
you might have to go back to your 
battery after a time, and then it 
would have been so nice to see you 
galloping about at the head of it.” 

‘I am sorry to disappoint your 
noble ambition, my dear, but it is 
too late to recall the step now. As 
a matter of fact, however, I should 
have been galloping at the tail of 
the battery only, instead of the head, 
since it is Major Spuraway who 
commands it. But you must sub- 
mit to the degradation of your 
husband being only a subordinate 
official instead of a captain of ar- 


tillery, for I find that politics and 
soldiering do not go well together.” 

Eva pouted a little, as she often 
did when she thought I was speak- 
ing ironically. Presently she con- 
tinued, “I suppose I have done or 


said something silly, from your 
satirical manner. Because you 
think of nothing else but politics 
and stuff of that sort, you expect 
every body else to know all about them 
too. I think you are very hard on 
me. Besides, you know you told 
me yourself what a capital thing it 
was for Major Tuffenut being in 
Parliament, because he could take 
six months’ leave every year without 
asking for it, and bother the Govern- 
ment with all sorts of foolish 
questions: and then there is old 
Lord Gowtitose; he is a general, 
isn’t he, and he is in the House 
of Peers, and you are only in the 
Commons.” 
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““My dear, those are two most 
appropriate precedents ; nevertheless 
believe me I had reasons for the 
step, albeit they might not com- 
mend themselves to your judg- 
ment.” 

“Oh, if you mean to talk like 
that,” retorted Eva, “we had better 
stop. I see you mean to be very 
severe.” 

I did stop; for in truth I was 
ashamed at recollecting that a third 
person was present. And again I 
was reminded what a change had 
come over our life. Want of 
sympathy on one side, and dis- 
appointment on the other begotten 
of the discovery, finding outlet at 
first in gentle remonstrancce, when 
any recrimination was checked at 
once by the ready-flowing tears, 
leading to soothing apologies and 
pretty little confidences — had 
brought us to this already; the 
little lovers’ quarrels of a few 
months ago, to be succeeded 
already by biting words and petu- 
lant replies! Perhaps had I been 
less preoccupied I should have asked 
myself the question more distinctly, 
whither we were tending ? and seen 
the folly of sacrificing our happiness 
to selfish pride and indolence of 
mood,—of drifting thus helpless at 
the mercy of each gust of vain 
temper. But business always came 
after these little scenes—now, alas ! 
of frequent occurrence — pressing 
on, to drive away the impulse for 
self-examination,—always whisper- 
ing a plausible excuse for negligence 
in the conduct of home life. 

Our guest, who had been silent 
during this little quarrel, now broke 
in upon the succeeding silence, as 
we all leaned back in our chairs 
round the fire, with a suggestion 
that Eva should practise a duet 
with him. And as she rose and 
moved to the piano, it seemed to 
me, as I moodily watched her from 
my seat, that her figure, slight and 
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fragile as ever, yet expressed less of 
that graceful gentleness which used 
to appear in every movement that 
she made. The change in temper 
seemed to be signified by something 
of a harder carriage. Yet, noticing 
this, I was too sullen and proud 
to take the warning to heart. 

But whatever Eva might think 
about my retirement from the army, 
] had reason to congratulate myself 
on the propriety of the step when, 
a day or two later, I met the Chief 
of the Staff by appointment in Lord 
Stowe’s room at the office. The old 
gentleman, I could see, felt both em- 
barrassed and ready to take offence, as 
if expecting that I should take ad- 
vantage of the situation. Sympathis- 
ing with him in his evident anxiety, 
I endeavoured by my manner to 
dispel his suspicions, placing a seat 
for him before I sat down myself, 
and generally expressing as much 
deference for his rank and age as 
was compatible with the situation. 

“Well now, Sir Roderic,” said 
Lord Stowe, when we were seated, 
“about these different changes 
which West has brought forward. 
He is pressing me to make a begin- 
ning; and I may say that I am 
committed to some extent, both to 
him and to the Cabinet, to take the 
matter up. I think if we discuss 
it now we might perhaps be able to 
come to some definite conclusion.” 

This was the most business-like 
opinion I had heard Lord Stowe 
express, and made me feel quite 
hopeful and animated. 

“Well, my lord,” said the old 
general, “I daresay there is a 
great deal that is very clever and 
ingenious in this scheme of Captain 
West's r 

““Mr. West, if you please, Sir 
Roderic.” 

“Oh yes,” he continued, “I was 
aware you had retired; but you 
know the old saying, ‘Once a cap- 
tain always a captain.’ ” 
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“Once a captain never more a 
captain, in my case. [ think it 
will simplify matters if you omit 
all reference to my supposed mili- 
tary experience or inexperience, 
whichever you will, and consider 
me merely as a civil official, respons- 
ible to Lord Stowe and to Parlia- 
ment, and desiring that any pro- 
posals Imay submit to him should 
be judged on their own merits.” 

It was amusing to notice the effect 
of this remark, and how, as the old 
general gradually got rid of the 
notion that he was not dealing 
with a military junior, or a military 
man of any sort, his touchiness and 
uneasy pride disappeared, and he 
became free and unembarrassed, 
even deferential ; for Sir Roderic, 
like many of our senior officers, had 
been so long accustomed to the con- 
trol of superior authority that he 
was by no means disposed to assert 
himself. The change was equally 
marked with Burley and other offi- 
cials, as soon as by degrees they 
got out of the habit of calling me 
Captain West ; although I was 
made to feel that my position 
would have been a still stronger 
one if I had never been in the 
army, and knew nothing at all 
about military affairs. 

“Of course it is so,” said Strick- 
land, when I mentioned to him that 
I still felta sense of the old leaven 
about me. ‘Do you suppose that 
Buoyers would have been allowed 
to knock the fellows at the Ad- 
miralty about as he has done, if he 
had ever been a post-captain him- 
self, or even a midshipman ? I feel ~ 
much more respect for you myself 
since you have become a plain 
Mister ; but it will be some time 
before I shall be able to bring 
myself quite to believe in your 
capacity to be Secretary of State, 
as I might have done if you had 
never held a commission.” 
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CHAPTER LII.—CAPTAIN STRICKLAND RETURNS TO REGIMENTAL DUTY. 


The course of events that now 
followed at the office may be dis- 
posed of in a few words. Of the 
interminable discussions that took 
place on every conceivable point; 
the memoranda that were written, 
and the rejoinders put forth; the 
verbal and written arguments that 
were piled up upon every item of the 
proposals ; how, while everybody 
professed himself ready to carry out 
any changes that were ordered, he 
advanced a string of reasons why 
they should be suspended; how, 
while Lord Stowe assented to every 
proposal submitted to him, he as- 
sented equally to every counter- 
proposal, always siding with the 
last speaker or writer, and becoming 
a mere post-office for the circulation 
of minutes and counter-minutes ; 
how, when he had agreed to a 
specific proposition, and the order 
embodying it was laid on his table 
for signature, he bespoke my atten- 
tion next day to somebody’s paper 
of objections, as containing matter 
worthy of careful consideration ; 
how Burley, while openly opposing 
nothing, fired off a series of memor- 
anda which, so far as they could be 
understood, culminated in a pro- 
posal to call for some additional 
tabular return; how the simplest 
issue thus got to be lost sight of, 
obscured by the mass of correspond- 
ence that grew up around it ;—how, 
in short, Lord Stowe, between his 
apparent desire to gain reputation 
as an administrative reformer; his 
fear of making changes in face of 
any opposition; and the indolence 
which kept him from mastering 
thoroughly a single one of the sub- 
jects he had to deal with, and forced 
him to shelter himself behind a 
mass of generalities and platitudes 
—had effectually set us all at cross 


purposes ; all this need not be de- 
tailed at length. The only result 
of these weary days was, that while 
every one was hard at work on the 
generation of friction, a certain de- 
gree of mental heat being naturally 
evolved in the process, and life 
generally at the office was anything 
but pleasant or amicable, the time 
drew near for moving the army 
estimates, and not a single point 
was settled of the proposals under 
discussion. ‘ 

In this dilemma I took the op- 
portunity afforded by finding my- 
self next to Mr. Merrifield on the 
Treasury bench one night to men- 
tion my difficulty to him. Lord 
Stowe, [ said, was constantly promis- 
ing to bring these matters before the 
Cabinet, but he always brought 
away the same excuse, that the 
time of the meeting was occupied 
with other matters, and he could 
not find an opportunity. 

‘“* What Stowe says is quite true,” 
said the Premier, smiling grimly ; 
“T am afraid the Cabinet does not 
take much interest in these matters. 
Certainly I have never professed to 
do so myself. But surely there are 
a great many points that may be 
dealt with departmentally without 
coming before the Cabinet at all? 
I have no doubt that whatever you 
and Stowe agree upon will be ac- 
cepted by the Government.” 

“But that is just the point. I 
can’t get Lord Stowe to agree to 
anything.” 

“That,” said Mr. Merrifield, sar- 
castically, ‘‘ would certainly be a 
reason for not doing anything.” 

“T don’t mean that exactly. 
Lord Stowe has nothing to say 
against any of my proposals. On 
the contrary, I gather that he ap- 
proves generally of the whole 
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scheme. But the different heads of 
departments are by no means unani- 
mous —it would be wonderful if 
they were; but the result is, that 
between the conflicting opinions 
brought before’ him, Lord Stowe 
cannot make up his mind , 

‘Well, of course the first step in 
matters of this kind is to convince 
the people who are responsible for 
carrying out the change. If you 
cannot satisfy them of the propriety 
of your proposed reforms, that 
would be primé facie ground for 
questioning their expediency.” 

“ But I thought I had at least 
satisfied you, Mr. Merrifield, of the 
soundness, nay, the absolute need, 
for these changes ‘d 

““My dear West,” said he, inter- 
rupting me, “I must have said a 
great deal more than I meant if I 
ever led you to suppose that I was 
prepared to commit the breach of 
official etiquette that you seem to 
imply I intended. I may frankly 
say that your views seemed to me 
original and ingenious; and I have 
not ceased,” he added, kindly, 
“to congratulate myself on having 
secured your services to the Govern- 
ment, especially in your present 
office. And as I said before, any- 
thing you and Stowe agree to will 
no doubt be accepted. But I can’t 
force changes upon the head of a 
department ; and in fact you must 
see that it is somewhat of a breach 
of etiquette to be discussing the 
matter with you at all in this way.” 

I felt the deserved rebuke, and 
also that the Minister most likely 
considered me an impulsive block- 
head. For holding belief in ourselves 
we must feel that others believe in 
us. Complete depression of mind 
now succeeded my former over- 
sanguine mood, and feeling that I 
was merely giving trouble and rous- 
ing opposition to no purpose, a desire 
to be quit of office increased as the 
session advanced, so that it wanted 
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much less than the complications 
which arose out of my statement on 
the estimates to induce me to take 
the decisive step. 

This contretemps was of the kind 
apt to arise when people trust to 
verbal understanding, even where 
the views held on both sides are 
quite specific and distinct, as was 
certainly not the case in this in- 
stance; and if Lord Stowe did not 
show perfect frankness in what 
passed subsequently, I give him 
credit for good faith of intention. 
The affair was, of course, too impor- 
tant to be disposed of without ex- 
planations; for my announcement, 
when moving the estimates, of vari- 
ous contemplated changes (which 
Lord Stowe the previous day had 
specifically agreed that I should 
refer to on the occasion), naturally 
attracted a good deal of public at- 
tention, and some of the papers ex- 
pressed decided approval of what 
was proposed. ‘The Overseer in 
particular warmly adopted what 
is termed Lord Stowe’s scheme; 
and in an eloquent article entitled 
“The Development of Political 
Genius,” explained how Lord Stowe’s 
powers had been gradually increas- 
ing in the course of a long public 
career; and how, while some great 
men, as Pitt, Newton, and Napoleon, 
displayed their greatest powers from 
the first, others, like Marlborough 
and Palmerston, and now Lord 
Stowe, did not reach the full mea- 
sure of their capacity till late in life. 
This article came out on a Saturday, 
two days after the affair had been 
terminated by my resignation. For 
immediately after I sat down, on 
the evening in question, Mr. Merri- 
field, who was in the House, moved 
down to the next seat on the bench, 
and said with some warmth that 
Lord Stowe had gone considerably 
beyond what was authorised by any- 
thing agreed to in the Cabinet or 
by himself; and when Mr. Perkyman 
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getting up on the other side said 
that the House and the Opposition 
would need time to consider the 
radical measures contemplated by 
the Government, and proposed the 
adjournment of the debate for a 
fortnight, Mr. Merrifield, in agree- 
ing to the proposal, expressed him- 
self in such vague terms as partly 
furnished a cue to the actual state 
of the case. As regards what the 
Premier had said to myself, it was 
not for me to defend Lord Stowe 
from the charge of having gone 
beyond his authority, but I was 
certainly quite unprepared for Lord 
Stowe’s complete repudiation of me 
and my speech the next day. He 
could, of course, appeal to the Cabinet 
as to the fact that he had not been 
authorised to sanction the various 
changes which I had announced as 
impending ; but this was no proof 
that he had not completely misled 
me on the matter. However, it was 
not for me to bandy recriminations 
with my chief. I had committed 
the false step of acting on his verbal 
assent, without obtaining his agree- 
ment in black and white to making 
the announcement, and must take 
the consequences. Resignation of 
my post was the only course open. 
Mr. Merrifield wrote very kindly, 
expressing his hope that the matter 
might be more easily accommodated, 
and saying he would not act upon 
my letter until I had reconsidered 
the matter; but I felt that there 
was only one way out of a false 
position. There could be no more 
serving under Lord Stowe. 

This affair, of course, attracted some 
attention ; questions were asked in 
the House, and Mr. Ernest moved for 
papers, but was told that there were 
no papers on the subject, and no 
explanations to give. My friendly 
patron the Overseer gave indeed a 
circumstantial account of the affair. 
Lord Stowe, it was explained, was 
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for a militia ballot and a volunteer 
army, while I went in for a general 
conscription ; but the Cabinet were 
divided on the measure, and sup- 
ported the former by a small major- 
ity. It had therefore been arranged 
that one of the two should make 
way for the other, and the lot had 
fallen on me. But it was to be hoped 
the services of Colonel West (of late 
the Overseer would persist in calling 
me a colonel) would be utilised in 
some other way. “Why should not he 
be made chief of the staff, with bre- 
vet rank of general if necessary ? Sir 
Roderic Baton was a very old man.” 
The Dials account of the affair was 
more authentic ; and its verdict in 
the case was that the country was 
generally satisfied with the moderate 
reforms introduced by Mr. Thorow- 
come, which were more suited to 
our complex civilisation, and a prac- 
tical nation, than the more system- 
atic scheme which it was understood 
Mr. West desired to press upon the 
Government. The English law was 
complex; so was the English rail- 
way system ; and so, no doubt, ought 
to be the English military adminis- 
tration. Complexity was suited to 
the genius of a practical people like 
ours. At the same time should 
circumstances ever conspire to com- 
pel us to adopt a more thorough 
military organisation, the needful 
capacity for giving effect to the will 
of the nation would be recognised 
as to be found in the late Under- 
Secretary. 

But a judicious reticence will soon 
divert public attention. Lord Stowe 
said nothing, for reasons best known 
to himself; and I declined to give 
any explanations to anybody, even 
to my constituents. The Govern- 
ment allowed the matter to drop 
quietly ; and in a short time it was 
forgotten, overlaid by fresh“subjects 
of interest. 
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CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 


A coMPANiIonsHiP or intellectual 
brotherhood of highly-cultured men, 
zealous for Religion, but calm and 
clear-eyed as to the conditions of 
its external observance by ritual,— 
yearning for a well-ordered peace 
alike in Church and State, and for a 
harmonious conclusion of the chaos of 
dogmas and of the strife of sects which 
with many had eaten the soul, the di- 
vine element, out of Religion, and 
left it as a lifeless husk, a thing of 
loud-sounding but empty and barren 
phrases (true parent of the religion- 
less period of the Restoration), — 
such were the Divines of the seven- 
teenth century whose lives and writ- 
ings are now brought up to view 
in this work of Principal Tulloch. 
In him, these learned, tolerant, and 
eminently Christian-minded writers 
have a congenial as well as intellec- 
tually accomplished expositor. Falk- 
land, Hales, Chillingworth, Stilling- 
fleet, More, Cudworth, and Jeremy 
Taylor, form a galaxy of Churchmen 
to which we scarcely find any subse- 
quent parallel. High intellect, pure 
life, and an all pervading zeal for re- 
ligion as an essential element of the 
National life, combined with an earn- 
est care for the freedom of consci- 
ence, are special characteristics of 
those men; and Dr. Tulloch’s esti- 
mate of their writings, as ‘‘the 
highest movement,..“of Christian 
thought in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” might be considerably ex- 
tended. 

The times are easy-going now,— 
they are perfect tranquillity com- 
pared with the fierce and stormy 
epoch when those eminent Church- 


men lived and wrote so manfully in 
support of their opinions. Religi- 
ous “toleration” has in word at 
least become an accepted axiom,— 
and, politically, in a far wider sense 
than it was, or reasonably could be, 
upheld at a time when the power 
of the Papacy was still struggling 
strenuously to regain its supremacy 
in England. Nevertheless religious 
intolerance, although banished from 
the councils of the State, still holds 
its ground only too bitterly alike 
among churches and sects. Nearly 
all the parties and sects of the seven- 
teenth century have still their repre- 
sentatives among us. Indeed,says Dr. 
Tulloch, ‘‘ the closeness of the paral- 
lel, not only in its great lines, but in 
some of its special features, must 
strike every attentive reader.” The 
questions discussed by the Liberal 
theologians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are in spirit, and very much in 
actual form, the questions now dis- 
cussed under the name of Broad- 
Churchism. To this class of theo- 
logians Dr. Tulloch belongs, as an 
eminent yet unobtrusive champion. 
Not until now has he published 
any work upon these questions, 
as did his prototypes of the seven- 
teenth century; but, unlike them, 
he has taken a constant part in 
the deliberations of the Church as- 
semblies of his. country, and all 
his speech and action have been 
in favour of Christian charity in 
doctrine, alike as good in itself, 
and as the only basis of Christian 
unity. And it is in a like spirit, 
and with a like object— namely, 
in the cause of Christian truth, 
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and for the sake of the great ob- 
ject of Christian unity, which can 
only be attained by the recognition 
of this truth—that he has devoted 
himself to the study and exposition 
of the great writers who so manfully 
and earnestly propounded these doc- 
trines two centuries ago. 


““Deeply interested,’ he says, ‘in 
the principles expounded in_ these 
volumes, and in the writers who first 
advocated them in England, I have had 
sincere pleasure in endeavouring to do 
some measure of justice to both the one 
and the other. It is something of a 
misfortune for religion and the history 
of the Church, that men who secure 
most attention in their own day, and 
afterwards, are by no means those dis- 
tinguished for Christian moderation. 
Churehmen like Hales and Whichcote 
are forgotten, while the noisy champions 
of extremes are remembered, and live 
in the historic page. I have derived so 
much pleasure from the repeated study 
of Hales and Chillingworth, and again 
of Whichcote and his Cambridge com- 
peers, and cherish so warm an admira- 
tion of their great gifts of Christian 
reasonableness, that I should rejoice if 
I have done anything to restore the 
images of men, who appear to me the 
very best types of the English theolo- 
gian—manly and fearless in intellect, 
while reverent and cautious in spirit.” 


Freedom of conscience—the right 
of private judgment in interpreting 
the Scriptures as the supreme foun- 
tain of truth and means of salvation 
—such were the watchwords of the 
Reformation, and of the creed of 
the Protestants. The leaders of the 
new movement cared nothing for the 
authority of the Fathers, or of the 
traditions of the Church, or of the 
creeds adopted by the great eccle- 
Siastical Councils. They cared no- 
thing for these, any more than they 
cared for the authority of the Pope. 
They made a direct appeal to the 
Scriptures, and maintained the right 
of every man to interpret the 
Bible by the light of his conscience 
as the only means of salvation. 

VOL. CXIII.—NO. DCLXXXVII. 


The Reformation was the grandest 
outcome of the “new learning” as 
it was called, and of the ardent 
spirit of inquiry then awakening in 
nearly all branches of life and 
knowledge in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. But 
the tide of inquiry which up-bore 
Luther and Calvin in their noble 
and daring warfare against the 
Church of Rome, refused to be 
curbed in turn by the doctrines and 
teachers of those great leaders of 
the religious moyement. The old 
authority of the Church and the 
Fathers being gone, and appeal 
being made to the Bible alone, the 
Reformers soon split up into various 
independent bodies, each of these 
establishing itself as a Church, with 
a more or less elaborate Confession 
of its own. The Reformed Church 
was breaking up into a chaos, each 
body differing from the rest; while 
among individuals the spirit of free 
Biblical inquiry was producing new 
beliefs, which were ‘‘ damnable here- 
sies” in the eyes of the great leaders. 
of the Reformation, as well as of the 
inferior class of theologians who 
succeeded them. If the grand 
movement was not to be lost in. 
chaos—in a quagmire of new creeds, 
each based on the Bible by the 
right of private judgment—a stop 
must be put to this process of 
Church disintegration and endless 
schism, and of the outcrop of new 
religious doctrines. 

“The tide of religious passion,” 
says our author, “swelled till it 
threatened to burst all bounds, and 
to subvert the order of society. 
Luther was forced to forget the Pope 
while he declaimed against his own 
theological colleaguesand the Zwickau 
fanatics ; and Calvin recognised his. 
most persistent and hated opponents. 
in the ‘Libertines’ at Geneva. It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore;. 
to set a restraint upon the impulses 
of inquiry, and to break in the spirit. 

F 
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of freedom which in its licence 
menaced the very existence of the 
Church.” And so the very men 
who, as the leaders of the Refor- 
mation, had broken down the old 
barriers of authority, and opened 
the springs of religious revolution 
throughout Europe, ‘‘are found ere 
long busy in collecting, consoli- 
dating, and placing anew under 
authority the spiritual energies 
which they had called forth.” Pro- 
testantism became even more in- 
tensely dogmatic than Popery; and 
Servetus was burnt as a_ heretic 
with as little compunction as the 
Church of Rome had burnt Savona- 
rolaj—a “terrible warning,” as our 
author calls the fate of Servetus, 
which at least had the effect of 
moderating in the Reformed Church 
the enthusiasm for free inquiry. 

The Reformed theology rapidly 
‘hardened into dogmatism ; and by 
‘the middle of the sixteenth century 
the principles of Authority had al- 
most entirely superseded anew the 
‘principles of Inquiry. The men 
of dogmas everywhere came to the 
front; and Protestantism grew, or 
rather settled, into Churches, with 
creeds or confessions far more min- 
ute and pitilessly dogmatic than 
‘any which had ever before helped 
or burdened the conscience of the 
‘Christian world. ‘‘ Within a period 
of about thirty years, Protestant 
Christendom added upwards of 
twenty confessions to the three 
Creeds which had hitherto satisfied 
the Christian Church. Confession 
rapidly followed Confession, till their 
number reached a goodly volume, 
less than one page of which would 
contain the creed which the united 
Christendom of the East and West 
in the fourth century judged to be 
amply adequate for all purposes 
‘of Christian communion,—denounc- 
ing an anathema upon those who 
should venture to impose anything 
‘further upon the Christian con- 
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science.” This anathema of the 
primitive Church upon any who 
should narrow the way of salvation 
beyond the simple Apostolic Creed, 
went for nothing with the enthu- 
siastic dogmatists of the second 
stage of the Reformation. The men 
who framed the new Confessions 
had no doubts nor _hesitations. 
Strong in their own interpretation 
of the Scriptures, they narrowed 
the mercy of God, and dealt out 
damnation with a free hand. 

All the Reformed Churches start- 
ed with the principle (which, as a 
principle, they have always main- 
tained) of a direct appeal to the 
Bible, and of the right of private 
judgment in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures; but, as we have seen, the 
theory soon become inoperative and 
disregarded in practice. ‘ In point 
of fact,” our author remarks, ‘the 
Confession becomes the measure of 
the Word of God, and not the Word 
of God the measure of the Confes- 
sion.” A mass of confessional the- 
ology was stereotyped, and the the- 
ologians of the Reformed Churches 
were warned, as by so many fences, 
from approaching Scripture save 
through the medium of these Con- 
fessions. Moreover, the element of 
compulsion was held to belong to 
the Church, or to the civil magis- 
trate as the executive of the Church. 
It was held to be one of the most 
important duties of the civil power 
“to take order that unity and peace 
be preserved in the Church ;” and 
the expression of any opinions at 
variance with those of the Church 
was not only to be reproved, but 
suppressed by force. In actual 
fact, the old reign of infallibility 
was set up again—the only differ- 
ence being, that instead of the Pope 
there was the Church, and instead 
of the Fathers, Confessions. 

The first powerful opponents of 
this despotism of dogmatic theology 
in the Reformed Churches of the 
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Continent were Arminius and the 
Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort. 
An attack having been made by two 
ministers at Delft upon the predes- 
tinarian doctrine of Calvin, James 
Hermann—better known as Armin- 
ius—was invited to undertake its 
defence; but the result of his 
studies was such, that he not only 
lost faith in the old doctrine, but 
ere long assumed an attitude of 
direct hostility to it. He main- 
tained that the remorseless logic of 
Calvin was only successful by bas- 
ing itself solely upon the Divine 
omnipotence, and by throwing out 
of account the Divine benevolence ; 
whereas, he maintained, in the 
Christian faith which preaches that 
“God is love,” Goodness is as in- 
separable an attribute of the Deity 
as Omnipotence is. But the differ- 
ence between the Remonstrants and 
the Reformed Churches was much 
wider than this opposition to the 
stern predestinarianism of Calvin. 
They continued to uphold the right 
of private judgment; and while re- 
garding Confessions as useful guides 
of Christian opinion, they main- 
tained that they ought never to be 
made compulsory enactments—and, 
as such, said the Remonstrants, they 
have already done much harm. Re- 
ligious questions, they said, were to 
be fearlessly prosecuted and decided 
by the Word of God alone, as “‘ the 
only rule beyond all exception.” 
The right of private judgment was 
the only adequate security against 
Confessions being set up as “idols in 
the Church,” and placed in an equal 
degree of honour with Scripture, 
and made fetters for the human con- 
science. Above all, said the Re- 
monstrants, Confessions were not 
to be held as limiting the truth of 
(iod, so that those who were unable 
or refused to receive them, were 
thereby excluded from _ salvation, 
and shut out from the kingdom of 
heaven. Indeed, in those days of 
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pitiless dogmatism, it was one of the 
most characteristic principles of the 
Remonstrants, that they made a dis- 
tinction (surely a very obvious one) 
betwixt fundamental and non-fun- 
damental doctrines. They not 
only refused to extend the sphere of 
authority beyond Scripture, but they 
strove to bring the compass of faith 
within the simple bounds of the 
primitive Church. The only fun- 
damental truths (i.¢., those necessary 
for salvation), they maintained, were 
the facts lying at the basis of 
Christianity, as contained in the 
language of Scripture, or, at the 
utmost, as expressed in the Apostles’ 
Creed. These doctrines found but 
little favour at the time, amidst a 
reign of intolerant dogmatism, and 
the din of warring sects and parties ; 
but they lingered in the hearts and 
minds of men, and reappear again 
and again. ‘‘ Protestantism,” says 
Professor Tulloch, ‘‘ found in them 
its full meaning, and gradually they 
have leavened the spirit of modern 
thought.” 

In England the religious leaders 
of the Reformation were averse to 
the intense dogmatism which charac- 
terised the movement on the Conti- 
nent. In England, with the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century, we 
find genuine and decided manifes- 
tations of an awakening of religious 
life, and a new tone of religious 
thought, which specially directed 
themselves to renovate the Church, 
and to free theology and the study 
of the Scriptures from the bondage 
of scholasticism and mere tradition. 
This was the religious base of the 
Reformation in England. Un- 
doubtedly there was in the English 
Church, as in all the Reformed 
Churches, a disposition to accept, 
without questioning, the doctrines 
originally elaborated by that great 
teacher of the fifth century, Augus- 
tine, whose influence had for ages 
been supreme over the whole of the 
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Western Church, and which had 
been systematised anew by Luther 
and Calvin. But Augustinianism 
in England was, moderated; and 
although the dark tone of this 
doctrine is visible in the thirteenth 
section of the Articles, as settled 
in 1571, the theology of this English 
Confession is essentially moderate 
and conciliatory. Colet and Tyn- 
dale, and the other early leaders of 
the Reformation in England, were 
evidently distrustful of, if not indeed 
directly opposed to, theological Con- 
fessions, save merely as guides to 
religious belief. The dogmatic Con- 
fessions of the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent were already pro- 
ducing evil fruit. And it is told of 
Colet that, when young theological 
students “came to him in despair, 
on the point of throwing up theolo- 
gical study altogether, because of 
the vexed questions in which they 
found it involved, and dreading lest 
they might be found unorthodox, 
he’ was wont to say, ‘Keep firmly 
to the Bible and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and let divines, if they like, 
dispute about the rest.’” Tyndale, 
in like manner, warned his hearers 
that “twenty doctors will expound 
one text twenty ways.” 

The early leaders of the English 
Church considered that the truths 
necessary for salvation were plainly 
stated in the Bible; and although 
the Church subsequently adopted 
a Confession of Faith, in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the questions which 
chiefly agitated it were not so much 
theological as ecclesiastical. The 
government of the Church was the 
stirring question of the Elizabethan 
age, as it was destined, in an en- 
venomed form, to become that of 
the succeeding period. On this 
point, as in theology, the early Eng- 
-lish Reformers were eminently broad 
‘and liberal in their views. Cran- 
tier denied the distinction of pres- 
byter and bishop ; and he contended 
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(in opposition to the Papal doc- 
trines) that a priest might be valid- 
ly constituted by the supreme civil 
power in virtue of the authority 
committed to it, and also by the 
people in virtue of their election. 
Becon, his chaplain, maintained 
the same views, and advocated the 
practice of appointing ministers by 
popular election; while Hooker, in 
conformity with all the principles 
of his great work, held that *‘ there 
may be sometimes very just and 
sufficient reason to allow ordination 
made without a bishop.” In truth 
it appears that on such matters the 
views of the Reformed divines in 
England, in the sixteenth century, 
were uniformly liberal, and that the 
question of Episcopal ordination was 
not then regarded as a vital one by 
either of the rival parties. 

It is lamentable to think of the 
exaggerated importance subsequently 
attached to those questions of Church 
government—of the rancorous spirit 
in which they were conducted, and 
the national calamities which en- 
sued from them. The extreme Re- 
formers, known as the Puritans, 
brought from the Continent not 
only Calvinian theology but Cal- 
vinian Presbyterianism. The ques- 
tion came keenly to be discussed, 
Is the model or pattern of Church 
government formally or expressly 
laid down in the Bible? No, was 
the distinct reply of the leaders of 
the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century. Whitgift held that 
there was no ‘“‘one certain and per- 
fect kind of government prescribed 
or commanded in the Scriptures to 
the Church of Christ. The sub- 
stance and matter of government 
must, indeed, be taken out of the 
Word of God;” but “the offices in 
the Church whereby this govern- 
ment is wrought are not namely and 
particularly expressed in the Scrip- 
tures, but in some points left to 
the discretion and liberty of the 
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Church.” Hooker—one of _ the 
noblest and most rational intellects 
which ever enriched Christian litera- 
ture or adorned a great cause— 
virtualy expressed himself as fol- 
lows: Granting that divine laws 
are our only immutable guides in 
the ordering of the Church (which 
was the Puritan postulate), yet laws 
are not divine exclusively because 
they are found in Scripture. All 
law, truly so, is no less divine, as 
forming an expression of the funda- 
mental law, or reason, of the uni- 
verse. Its sacredness is the same, 
as springing out of the same Foun- 
tain of all light and order. “This 
unity of nature and life and Scrip- 
ture,” says our author, “as all 
equally true, if not equally im- 
portant, revelations of the Divine 
will, lies at the foundation of 
Hooker’s whole argument. The 
Church was to Hooker, in fine, no 
dogmatic or exclusive institution, 
as the Puritans would have made 
it; it was a spiritual order, capable 
of diverse forms, and _ tolerantly 
comprehensive of all Christian gifts 
and activities.” 

During the troubles which fol- 
lowed Hooker’s age—that is, during 
the reigns of the two first Stuart 
monarchs—the Church of England 
lost much of its original breadth 
and catholicity. It narrowed and 
hardened, just as Puritanism also 
did. The waters of strife were let 
loose, aud petrified everything. The 
spirit of free inquiry, and of liber- 
ality in rule and doctrine, came 
to an end. The rival parties 
in the Church gradually became 
connected, and ultimately iden- 
tified, with the contending political 
parties ; and in this way the differ- 
ences in the Church, which under 
happier circumstances might have 
become harmonised, were exagger- 
ated and became hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable. The narrowing of the ori- 
ginal breadth and liberality of the 


English Church is marked by the 
rise of ‘ Anglo-Catholicism,” the 
special features of which were, the 
claim of a divine right from Scrip- 
ture for the Episcopal form of Church 
government, and also a respect for 
the teachings of the Fathers—not 
indeed in any degree as ultimate 
authorities (for all parties in the 
Church alike appealed to the words 
of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of belief), but as useful guides in 
the interpretation of Scripture. 
“* Anglo-Catholicism” had no con- 
nection whatever with a desire to 
return into the bosom of the Romish 
Church. There was no such desire 
on the part of the English Reformed 
Church or of its leaders. Indeed, 
Archbishop Laud, the most _ thor- 
oughgoing champion of Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism, claimed the credit, “by 
God’s blessing,” of rescuing many 
men of eminence from the wiles of 
the Jesuit missionaries, then so 
active in England, and especially, 
as is well known, of bringing back 
Chillingworth to the bosom of the 
Church of England. 

“No theological school,” says 
our author, “‘has been adorned’ by 
a series of higher or more beautiful 
characters” than the Anglo-Catho- 
lic; and in one respect it was a 
characteristic development of the 
English Church. Tolatur abusus 
maneat usus, was the special motto 
of the English Reformation; and 
although there was a strong desire 
in some of the early bishops, such 
as Sandys, Grindal, and _ even 
Jewel, for sweeping changes in the 
ceremonies and constitution of the 
Church, no one ever held or ima- 
gined that the Episcopal form of 
government was opposed to Scrip- 
ture. The liberality, and spirit of 
free Biblical inquiry, of the earl 
divines of the Reformed Englis 
Church, were much better main- 
tained by the Anglo-Catholic school 
than by their Puritan opponents. 
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Puritanism has always been intole- 
rant of differences, whether theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical. This was 
especially the case in the seven- 
teenth century ; and from no quar- 
ter did the liberal theological spirit 
receive more discouragement or more 
fervent denunciation and resistance. 

Nevertheless, Anglo-Catholicism 
is different from, and narrower in 
spirit than, the Anglican Reforma- 
tion; and the Anglo-Catholics, as a 
party, have no right to claim the 
inheritance of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The early divines who ap- 
proved and warmly supported the 
Episcopal form of government, never 
claimed for it a divine right,—they 
supported it simply with the wea- 
pons of reason and of fair Scriptural 
inquiry. In truth, as our author 
observes, ‘‘ the Anglo-Catholics were 
really the successors, and not the 
precursors, of the Puritans ;” and he 
shows very clearly how this change 
or modification of doctrine in the 
English Church arose. 

It was a natural result of the 
antagonism, then become so serious, 
between the English Church and 
the’ Puritans. In times of national 
commotion, it is extreme views 
which find most favor with the 
combatants on either side; and a 
good watchword or “platform” is 
half the battle. The very narrow- 
ness and dogmatic form of the Puri- 
tan theory in such times, gave it an 
advantage with the popular mind. 
It was understood of all. The Puri- 
tans maintaining that nothing was 
to be in the Church which was not 
commanded in Scripture, also claimed 
an explicit divine commandment for 
every part alike of their creed and 
of their form of Church government. 
They asserted, and doubtless be- 
lieved, that the Presbyterian plat- 
form was as clearly revealed and 
commanded in the New Testament 
as the Levitical economy was in the 
Old. This unhesitating identifi- 
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cation of Scripture with its own 
forms of thinking was of the very 
essence of Puritanism, and gave it 
something of its marvellous success 
in an age when argument was strong, 
and criticism weak. In antagon- 
ism to this jus divinum for Presby- 
terianism, naturally arose a similar 
claim for Episcopacy. A _ divine 
right for the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, based upon the direct sanction 
of the Apostles, now became the 
watchword of the Church. “Or, 
more particularly,” to use the words 
of our author, “the exclusive 
authority of a threefold ministry 
(bishops, priests, and deacons) be- 
came the special theory of the 
Anglo-Catholics, against the four- 
fold order (doctors, pastors, elders, 
and deacons) of the Puritans.” 
Truly, a miserable cause of feud ! 
In calm times, and® to thoughtful 
minds at all times, it seems almost 
inconceivable that so trifling a 
difference should have raised such 
passions of anger and merciless 
hatred, and plunged a whole nation 
in war and bloodshed, in executions 
and persecutions. Yet the history 
of mankind has supplied only too 
many illustrations of the fact that 
in periods of national commotion, 
when the fierce spirit of Anger seizes 
upon a people—when “the foun- 
tains of the great deep” are let loose, 
and human passions find ready vent 
in a time of temporary chaos, the 
direst calamities are often produced, 
and envenomed hatred of party 
against party is engendered, by ques- 
tions which in ordinary times the 
same people would either bring to 
a harmonious agreement, or upon 
which, at all events, they would be 
content to differ. Each of the rival 
religious parties had now given to 
its platform a divine injunction. 
Hence the feud was irreconcilable. 
The Puritans claimed a jus divinum 
for Presbyterianism,—the English 
Church, departing from its earlier 
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and more liberal views, claimed in 
turn a divine right for the Episcopal 
form of Church government. On 
the surface the change in the atti- 
tude of the Church may appear 
small, and it was not unnatural ; 
moreover, the Scriptural argument 
for Episcopacy was as well founded 
as the opposite tenet of Presbyte- 
rianism. But the seriously import- 
ant feature of the case was this— 
that both the Church and the Puri- 
tans maintained their opposite tenets 
in regard to ecclesiastical govern- 
. ment as questions of divine right ; 
and so the feud not merely became 
more explicit and universally in- 
telligible to the contending parties, 
but was based upon dogmas which 
did not admit of compromise. 

It was towards the close of the 
sixteenth century that the attacks 
upon the long-established form of 
Church government in England be- 
gan to be acrimonious. The Martin 


Marprelate pamphlets against the 
bishops and the English ecclesiasti- 
cal system generally, excited a vio- 


lent agitation in the popular mind, 
which with some fluctuations went 
on increasing, until the earnest but 
narrow and ecclesiastically intoler- 
ant spirit of Laud brought the con- 
tention to a crisis. Laud, as our 
author remarks, was ‘not desti- 
tute of generous and liberal quali- 
ties, nor without a certain breadth 
of dogmatic sympathy” —as is 
proved (if other proof were wanting) 
by his relations with Hales, Chil- 
lingworth, and other upholders of 
liberality in matters of dogma and 
ecclesiastical government. But he 
was earnestly desirous to procure, or 
rather restore, “‘ uniformity and de- 
cency of external worship.” “ All 
that I laboured for in this particu- 
lar,” he says, ‘‘ was that the external 
worship of God in his Church 
might be kept up in uniformity and 
decency, and in some beauty of 
holiness.” The Puritans did not 
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care for the “beauty” of holiness 
in their form of worship; but, as 
regards Laud’s principle of enfore- 
ing unity in the Church, and sup- 
pressing the publication of opinions 
hostile to that unity, the Puritans 
were really at one with him,— 
only it was to be unity in their 
Church, not in his. 

The Stuart kings, like their. pre- 
decessors, saw no reason for altering 
the old form of Episcopal govern- 
ment; hence they favoured the 
Church as against the Puritans; 
and thus, while the Church party 
generally sided with royalty, the 
Puritans became the king’s most 
bitter enemies. It was this _religi- 
ous or ecclesiastical element of the 
strife which aggravated its bitter- 
ness, and imparted to the struggle 
its deadliest features. ‘All the re- 
flective minds of the time,” says our 
author, “felt this, from Hales to 
Hobbes.” Political complications, 
the use of royal prerogatives then 
become antiquated, and a tyrannous 
exercise of the executive functions 
both of Church and State, “all 
helped to bring the long-continued 
struggle to a crisis; but it was the 
hate and determination engendered 
by religious fanaticism on both sides 
that made the fierce background of 
the struggle, and compelled it to be 
fought out to its bitter end.” 

In such a crisis it was only na- 
tural that the thoughtful men on 
either side should be excited to an 
earnest consideration of the ques- 


tions thus brought into stern anta- 


gonism. As religious men, they 
were impelled by the very discom- 
forts of the ecclesiastical position to 
inquire whether there was not a 
more excellent way than that pre- 
sented by either extreme; and as 
patriots (as Falkland truly was) they 
desired to save their country from 
the calamities obviously impending 
from ‘the futile and miserable con- 
troversies” which then distracted it. 
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Nevertheless, although desirous to 
appease the bitterness of the times, 
their supreme object was the endur- 
ing cause of truth ; and any one who 
studies, or even cursorily peruses, 
the writings of those earnest and 
learned men, must be struck with 
the remarkable calm and_ even- 
mindedness with which they pursue 
their inquiries. Amid the most 
stormy and disastrous period of our 
history, they are time-serving (even 
in the highest sense of the word) 
in no respect whatever; they look 
neither to the one side nor the other, 
and they write as if writing for all 
time. In this way, says our 
author, 


‘“‘ There came forth a new element out 
of the theological fulness of the time. 
A few reflective minds pondering over 
the distracted condition of the Church 
and the country, and wearied with the 
ceaseless contention between Puritan 
and Anglo-Catholic, struck their line 
of thought deeper than either, and 
brought into view a wider set of princi- 
ples, in the light of which the old 
antagonism seemed hollow and false. 
Getting below the dogmatic basement 
of both, the structures which had been 
reared upon them crumbled away; and 
there was opened up the fair prospect 
of a higher structure—a Church more 
true than either had conceived—more 
divine, because more simple and com- 
prehensive.” 


In the clear and practical, but 


essentially materialistic mind of 
Hobbes, the “futile and miserable 
controversies” bred a_ reactionary 
feeling of thinly - disguised con- 
temptuous scepticism. He was 
justified in ascribing the long train 
of national calamities to the action 
of the religious princjple in its 
exaggerated dogmas and its aggres- 
sive and despotic violence on the 
one side and the other; but he was 
wrong in seeking to restore peace 
and national concord by virtually 
extirpating that principle, or—which 
comes nearly to the same thing— 
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subordinating it entirely to the 
civil authority. Very different was 
the spirit in which the subject was 
approached by the eminent theo- 
logians whose lives and writings 
form the subject of Professor Tul- 
loch’s work. To them, Religion 
was the essence of their lives, as 
they held it ought to be of national 
life also. They considered that 
it was impossible to bestow too 
much carefulness and _ thought 
upon determining the foundations 
of religious belief; and they pur- 
sued their studies with a clearness 
of penetration and a truly wise 
and Christian spirit of liberality, 
which have never since been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. 
Indeed a large portion of the great 
work which they undertook and 
accomplished has since been for- 
gotten; and to bring the fruit of 
their labours in a compendious form 
again before us, and thereby stimu- 
late a revival of the noble spirit 
that inspired them, is the high and 
important object of Professor Tul- 
loch in his present work. 

The commencement of this new 
religious movement, which pursued 
its noble course through all the 
turmoil and bloodshed of the seven- 
teenth century, is associated with a 
name of romantic interest in English 
history — that of Lord Falkland, 
whose portraiture is the most charm- 
ing of the series of personal sketches 
which adorn the pages of Clarendon. 
As a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Falkland took.the popular 
side on the questions both of State 
and Church. He spoke ardently 
alike against the “illegal imposts” 
of the king and the tyranny of the 
Laudian policy in the Church. But 
his object was that of a reformer, 
not of a destructive. While wholly 
denying and repudiating the divine 
right of Episcopacy, he supported 
the existing form of Church govern- 
ment, “Bishops,” he said, ‘‘ may 
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be good men; and let us but give 
good men good rules, and we shall 
have both good governors and good 
times.” And he held the wise prin- 
ciple, so often quoted in later times, 
that “where it is not necessary to 
change, it is necessary not to change.” 
He was the centre of the Censtitu- 
tional party, who correctly repre- 
sented the general and permanent 
feelings of the country, although 
these were temporarily overborne 
in the tumultuous and chaotic pe- 
riod of the Great Rebellion. When 
the House of Commons became 
more despotic than the King, and 
thoroughly revolutionary in its pro- 
ceedings—when it had sent to the 
scaffold the King’s ministers, abol- 
ished the House of Lords and the 
Church, excluded the Opposition 
members of its own body, and as- 
sumed the power of levying troops 
and commanding the army (a des- 
potism, as is well known, soon fol- 
lowed by the overthrow of the 
House of Commons itself, and the 
crowning usurpation of power by 
Cromwell and the army), Falkland 
took part with the cause of mon- 
archy, and, heartbroken at the 
calamities impending over his coun- 
try, andever yearning for ‘ Peace / 
peace!” died the death of a soldier 
on the field of Newbury. 

Of the four other eminent men 
whose lives and writings form the 
subject of Professor Tulloch’s first 
volume, the two greatest are Hales 
and Chillingworth. Both of those 
theologians, like Falkland, wrote in 
the very crisisof the great struggle. 
No man could be more peace-loving 
than Hales—he kept wholly aloof 
from politics, and was unobtrusive 
of his opinions even in his private 
life; nevertheless, on the triumph 
of Cromwell and the Independents, 
he was deprived of his offices and 
turned out of his residence at Ox- 
ford, to die in penury. Ecclesias- 
tical turmoil—“ the brawls grown 
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out of religion”’—were hateful to 
his whole soul, and on no account 
would he hav® added to them; so 
that in his prosperous days he used 
to say, playfully, that ‘“‘he thought 
he should never die a martyr.” <A 
thoughtful, affable, and devout soul, 
whom adversity did not sour; yet 
as he drew near his journey’s end, 
when speaking of death, he said, “ I 
hope it is not far off, for I am weary of 
this uncharitable world.” Chilling- 
worth, like his intimate friend Falk- 
land, ultimately sided with the 
King, and died a captive—his equable 
and unruffled temper enabling him 
in his last hours to bear with serenity 
the rabid disputations of the Puritan 
Cheynell, who would not leave 
even his dying moments without 
coarse intrusion. Jeremy Taylor, a 
man of peace and not over-zealous 
in some of his opinions, was, never- 
theless, twice imprisoned for his 
publications by the dominant party, 
and was forced to make a living by 
keeping a‘ school in Wales; but, 
unlike his predecessors, he survived 
the storm, and died Bishop of Down. 
Stillingfleet (the last of the four), 
fortunately for himself, came later in- 
to the field of controversy : his public 
career belonged to the period of the 
Restoration and the Revolution of 
1688—to which latter event, and 
certainly not to the chaotic convul- 
sion of the great Rebellion, we owe 
the organisation of freedom and our 
constitutional government. 

The starting-point in the writings 
of Falkland, Hales, and Chilling- 
worth, was the question of infallibility 
in the interpretation of Scripture. Is 
there any external source of Infalli- 
bility in matters of religious belief? 
and is such authority vested in the 
Church? This was the fundamental 
question of these times. ‘The Church 
of Rome was making strenuous 
efforts, by means of highly accom- 
plished missionaries, to regain its 
hold upon England; and it was a 
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strong point with these skilful con- 
troversialists to point to the diverse 
creeds and confessions of the Re- 
formed Churches, and to ask how it 
was possible for any believer to learn 
from these conflicting dogmas the way 
of salvation. Moreover, among the 
Reformed Churches themselves, and 
the contending religious parties in 
Fngland, a jus divinum in the 
Church as the only true expositor 
of Scripture bad, in one form or 
another, been practically adopted. 
Falkland earnestly opposed this 
doctrine. He wrote against it as 
claimed by the Church of Rome; 
in like spirit he denied the “divine 
right” of Episcopacy; and he main- 
tained the same view against all the 
other Churches and sects. In one 
of his speeches in Parliament he 
said—“ For us to bring in any un 
limited auttiority [in the Church] is 
against the liberty of the subject, 
and also against the Protestation 
{the Protestant religion]. If it be 


said that this wnlimitedness is only 
in spiritual things, I answer, 


first, 
that arbitrary government being the 
worst of governments, and our bodies 
being worse than our souls, it will 
be strange to set up that over the 
second of which we were so impa- 
tient over the first.” And, secondly, 
he uttered the warning (amply 
justified by the experience of all 
ages) that if unlimited authority 
were given to the clergy in spiritual 
things, they would have the power 
of extending that authority into 
secular matters also. “They will 
in this case be judges not only of 
that which is spiritual, but of what 
it is that is so; and the people, 
receiving instruction from no other, 
will take the most temporal matter 
to be spiritual, if the clergy tell 
them it is so.” He also held that 
“punishing for religious opinions” 
was entirely foreign to the best ages 
of Christianity, and it was in fact “a 
mark to know false opinions by.” 
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And he added, “I confess this 
opinion of damning so many, and 
this custom of burning so many— 
this breeding up of those who knew 
nothing else in any point of religion, 
yet to be ina readiness to cry, Zo 
the fire with him ! to Hell with him! 
—these, I say, were chiefly the 
causes which made so many so sud- 
denly leave the Church of Rome.” 
He was utterly averse to the estab- 
lishment of such doctrines of Infal- 
libility, or of the continuance of 
such cruel customs in England. 
Hales, in a kindred spirit, was 
wont to say (according to Clarendon) 
that he would renounce the Church 
of England to-morrow, if it obliged 
him to believe that any other 
Christian should be damned. His 
tract on “Schism,” published in the 
boldness of a pure and simple heart 
during the despotism of Laud, in 
which he controverted the Church’s 
jus divinum in the interpretation of 
Scripture, and his sermon on 
‘Enquiry and Private Judgment in 
Religion,” express the fundamental 
result of his inquiries and _ beliefs. 
Ile examines the question of In- 
falllibility, on its various grounds of 
antiquity, councils, universality, &c., 
and he concludes unhesitatingly 
against it,—maintaining, inter alia, 
that as an individual is liable to err, 
soany collection of individuals can- 
not be free from the same liability. 
But he is wholly indisposed to in- 
differentism even on the minor 
matters of belief. He stoutly up- 
holds the precept of St. Paul on such 
matters, “ Let every one be persuad- 
ed in his own mind.” ‘*It concerns 
every man,” says Hales, “ sincerely 
to know the truth of his own heart, 
and so accordingly to determine of 
his own way, whatever the judgment 
of his superiors be, or whatsoever 
event befall him.” But while thus 
insisting upon the importance of 
conscientious belief even in non- 
fundamental matters (i.e, such as 
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are not necessary for salvation), he 
maintains that difference upon such 
matters ought not to break the 
unity of common faith and worship. 
All theological or doctrinal opinion 
(as distinguished from the plain 
words of Scripture) implies certain 
human additions to the Divine 
word—certain ‘‘conceits of men,” 
which in their very nature provoke 
and admit of,diversity of criticism ; 
but there is no reason why men of 
differing opinions in such matters 
should not worship together as 
Christians. “It is not the variety 
of opinions,’’ he says, ‘“‘ but our own 
perverse wills, who think it meet 
that all should be conceited as our- 
selves are, which hath so incon- 
venienced the Church. Were we 
not so ready to anathematize each 
other, where we concur not in 
opinion, we might in hearts be united, 
though in our tongues we were di- 
vided,—and that with singular pro- 
fit to all sides. It is ‘the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace,’ and 
not identity of conceit [7. ¢., indi- 
vidual opinion] which the Holy 
Ghost requires at the hands of 
Christians. 

“It hath been the common dis- 
ease of Christians from the begin- 
ning,” says Hales, ‘“‘not to content 
themselves with that measure of 
faith which God and the Scripture 
have expressly afforded us; but 
upon pretence of church authority, 
which is none, or tradition, which 
for the most part is but figment, 
they have peremptorily concluded 
and confidently imposed upon 
others” the opinions which found 
favour with themselves; and there- 
by “have broken out into divisions 
and factions, opposing man to man, 
synod to synod, till the peace of the 
Church have vanished without pos- 
sibility of recall.” When we se- 
ceded from the Church of Rome, 
our motive was because she added 
unto Scripture her glosses as canon- 
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ical, to supply what the plain text 
of Scripture could not yield. If, in 
place of this, we set up our own 
glosses, thus to do were nothing 
else than to pull down Baal and set 
up an ephod—to run round and 
meet the Church of Rome again at 
the same point in which at first we 
left her.” And he adds this striking 
sentence: If he that abases the 
prince’s coin deserves to die, what 
is his desert who, instead of the tried 
silver of God’s Word, stamps the 
name and character of God upon 
Nehushtan—upon base, brazen stuff, 
of his own!” 

Chillingworth is a man of kindred 
spirit, equally clear-eyed in his dis- 
cernment of the foundations of reli- 
gious belief, but more elaborate and 
exact in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. His great work, ‘ The Religion 
of Protestants,’ is generally acknow- 
ledged as a bulwark of Protestant 
argument; and as for a short time 
he became a convert to the Romish 
Church — attracted mainly by its 
claim and promises of infallibility— 
he was enabled to write with ample 
knowledge of both sides of the case. 
‘* The Bible and the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants.” This 
is his starting-point and fundamen- 
tal position. ‘‘By the religion of 
Protestants,” he says, ‘I do not un- 
derstand the doctrine of Luther or 
Calvin or Melancthon, nor the Con- 
fession of Augusta or Geneva, nor 
the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor 
the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land—no, nor the harmony of Pro- 
testant Confessions ; but that where- 
in_they all agree, and which they all 
subscribe with a greater harmony as 
a perfect rule of their faith and ac- 
tions—-that is, the Bible.” Again 
he says, “ Propose to me anything 
out of the Bible, and require whether 
I believe it or no, and seem it never 
so incomprehensible to human rea- 
son, I will subscribe it with hand and 
heart—as knowing no demonstration 
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can be stronger than this: God hath 
said so, therefore it is true. Jn 
other things, I will take no man’s 
liberty of judgment from him, 
neither shall any man take mine 
from me.” Here he takes firm 
ground. To the question, How are 
we to know the meaning of Scrip- 
ture? he replies (as Hales had done 
before him, and Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Stillingfleet, and others subsequent- 
ly), that in all matters necessary for 
salvation, which alone are requisite 
for Church communion, the words 
and meaning of Scripture are plain 
and express. The great principles 
of religion (he maintains)—what we 
are to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of us—are 
clearly revealed in the Bible. The 
Apostle’s Creed embraces them, and 
all Protestant churches have seen 
and acknowledged them. They are 
patent to the “right réason” (to 
use his own expression) and judg- 
ment of every man. The matters 
that separate Protestants are matters 
of speculation, on which Christians 
may differ without any detriment 
to their spiritual condition. ‘ No- 
thing is necessary to be believed 
but what is plainly revealed.” And 
arguing against the strong point of 
the Jesuits, namely, the alleged 
necessity for an infallible authority 
for interpreting Scripture, he says, 
‘“‘Those places in Scripture which 
contain things necessary, and where 
error would be dangerous, need no 
infallible interpreter, because they 
are plain; and those that are obscure 
need none, because they contain not 
things necessary,—neither is ergor 
in them dangerous.” 

The root and life of the Protestant 
movement, as of the Protestant 
religion in all times, was a direct 
appeal to Scripture, free Biblical 
inquiry, and the right of private 
judgment in the interpretation of 
God’s Word. No man has more 
earnestly asserted this principle, or 
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more ably and elaborately justified 
it, than Chillingworth. But he 
sees clearly the necessary corollary, 
namely, that the right of free Scrip- 
tural interpretation implies the right 
of difference in matters not essential 
to salvation. He holds the broad 
and firm ground that all that is fun- 
damental in Christianity, and neces- 
sary for salvation, is plainly and 
expressly revealed ia the Bible; 
also, that beyond these great facts 
and truths there is no unity of 
belief possible or desirable among 
Christians. The best creed, there- 
fore, is the simplest one, and that 
which employs the very words of 
Scripture; and he holds that the 
“* Apostle’s Creed” best answers to 
this description. Accordingly, he 
thinks it would be of the utmost 
advantage for the Christian world if 
men would recognize the adequacy 
of such acreed as this, and hold all 
beyond as matters upon which they 
could agree to differ. There ap- 
pears to him no other prospect of 
Christian union. “ For this is most 
certain,” he says, “that to reduce 
Christians to unity of communion, 
there are but two ways: the one 
by taking away the diversity of 
opinions [which he shows to be 
impossible, and indeed  undesir- 
able]; the other, by showing that 
the diversity of opinion which is 
among the several sects of Chris- 
tians ought to be no hindrance to 
their unity in communion.” By 
communion, he adds, “I mean a 
common profession of those articles 
of faith wherein all consent,—a 
joint worship of God after such a 
way as all esteem lawful, and a mu- 
tual performance of all those works 
of charity which Christians owe 
one to another. For why 
should men be more rigid than 
God? Why should any error 
exclude any man from the Church’s 
communion which will not deprive 
him of eternal salvation ?” 
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Jeremy Taylor and Stillingfleet 
followed in kindred spirit. Holding 
the Word of God supreme in all 
things, they pointed out that all 
the questions which embittered 
religion, and reduced the Christian 
Church to endless schism and chaos, 
belonging not to matters necessary 
for salvation (which are explicity 
laid down in Scripture), but to 
theological dogmas and opinions on 
Church government,—wherein, in 
Chillingworth’s words, there is “a 
presumptuous imposing of the 
senses of men upon the words of 
God—the special senses of men 
upon the general words of God, and 
laying them upon men’s consciences 
together, under the equal penalty 
of death and damnation.” Differ- 
ences upon such points, says Taylor, 
are inevitable. Uniformity of opin- 
ion upon these matters, indeed, is 
not desirable in itself, for it can 
only exist where religious thought 
and earnestness are dead,—where (to 
use our author’s words) ‘the cold 
shadow of the Past lies upon the 
quick life of the Present, and im- 
prisons it.” 

“So long,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
“as men have such variety of 
principles, such several constitu- 
tions, educations, tempers and dis- 
tempers, hopes, interests, and weak- 
nesses, degrees of light and degrees 
of understanding, it is impossible 
all should be of one mind. And 


’ 


what is impossible to be done is 
not necessary it should be done.” 


Men are “so in love with their 
own fancies and opinions as_ to 
think faith and all Christendom 
engaged in their support;” and so 
a theological dispute grows into “a 
quarrel in Religion, and God is 
entitled to it;” and, the person 
with whom we differ becomes to 
us ‘an enemy of God,” whom we 
think it is a good service to God to 
persecuie, even unto death. It is 
not the variety of understandings, 
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but the disunion of wills and 
affections that cause our miseries ; 
and there is no cure for us but piety 
and charity.” 

Stillingfleet says, For the Church 
to ‘‘ require more than Christ Him- 
self did, or make other conditions 
of her communion than our Saviour 
did of discipleship, is wholly un- 
warrantable.”’ “Those creeds are 
best,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ which 
keep the very words of Scrip- 
ture ;” and he held that beyond the 
Apostles’ Creed, there is nothing 
further which “‘a wise man” would 
wish to have imposed upon himself, 
or which “a just man” would wish 
to impose upon others. They en- 
tirely deny the right of the Church 
to add credenda to the Christian 
creed,—to declare any article to be 
necessary “which before was not 
necessary.” ‘By so doing,” says 
Taylor, ‘the Church makes the 
narrow way to heaven narrower, 
and chalks out one path more to 
the devil than he had before.” 

The religious condition of Eng- 
land was going from bad to worse. 
“Controversies about religion,” said 
Stillingfleet, “have increased until 
they have brought religion itself 
into a controversy. Of the age we 
live in it may be as truly said, as 
ever yet of any, that it is seculum 


Sertile religionis, sterile pietatis. I 


fear this will be the character where- 
by our age will be known to pos- 
terity, that it was the age wherein 
men talked of religion most, and 
lived it least.” The only effectual 
remedy appeared to him to be “an 
infusion of the true spirit of religion 
—the revulsion of the extravasated 
blood into its proper channels ; 
thereby taking men off from their 
eager pursuit after ways and parties, 
notions and opinions, and bringing 
them back toa right understanding 
of the nature, design, and principles 
of Christianity.” 

Natural though it was in such a 
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time of chaotic fervour and fanati- 
cism, it is striking for us, as it was 
startling and horrifying for the 
Westminster Divines, to witness, 
during the very years when they 
were sitting in solemn and harmo- 
nious conclave, framing their long 
series of conscience-burdening dog- 
mas with elaborate uniformity, the 
uprush of wild opinions, each 
proclaiming itself divine, that 
then swept over England. ‘‘ Abo- 
minable errors, damnable heresies 
and horrid blasphemies,” to quote 
the words of the Puritans, “to be 
lamented, if it were possible, with 
tears of blood.” The Westminster 
Divines would have made short 
work with the upholders of these 
damnable doctrines. Satan had 
been sowing his tares in their gar- 
den, and they would have executed 
condign punishment upon his agents, 
had not the civil power failed them 
in the very hour of their own dog- 
matic triumph. 

But another, and widely different, 
source of difficulty was then invad- 
ing the Church—namely, science 
and secular philosophy. The writ- 
ings of Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes 
were stirring the minds of thought- 
ful men. Bacon, in his great work, 
after a profoundly reverent prelimi- 
nary obeisance to religion as based 
upon God’s Word, proclaimed that 
science must be pursued wholly ir- 
respective of such an_ authority. 
Hobbes, in his elaborate treatise on 
social and political morals, while 
profusely employing Scriptural lan- 
guage, reduced religion to a mere 
creature or effect of civil Law. He 
maintained that “there is nothing 
good or bad in itself,” and that reli- 
gion and morality are defined and 
determined simply by the law of 
the supreme civil power, whether 
that be king, parliament, common- 
wealth, or despot. The age, too, 
was favourable for such purely secu- 
lar opinions. Religion had become 
discredited by the lamentable and 
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ferocious feuds which it had engen- 
dered ; and men, sickened in heart, 
were only too ready to turn from 
the ‘appeal to the Bible,” which 
had been made the watchword of 
endless schism and bloodshed, to 
another basis of society and morality 
which promised to be more certain, 
or at least which wholly eschewed 
fanaticism and persecution. 

To meet this new movement, a 
new element was wanted in the 
Church. And this was _ supplied, 
with rare ability, by the “‘ Cambridge 
Theologians,” who form the subject, 
of Professor Tulloch’s second volume. 
While fully retaining and uphold- 
ing all the doctrines of their Oxford 
predecessors, like Hales and Chil- 
lingworth,’ they added the new 
element ‘of Christian Philosophy. 
They did not ignore the new spirit 
of science and philosophy ; on the 
contrary, they cordially embraced 
it and united it harmoniously with 
the Christian faith. As Professor 
Tulloch remarks :— 


‘*The noble distinction of the Cam- 
bridge divines is, that they at once 
rationalised religion, 4nd_ vindicated 
its distinctive reality. The conten- 
tions of religious parties had discredited 
religion altogether. The Cambridge 
divines found themselves facing not 
merely exhausted factions, before whom 
they sought to present a higher ideal 
of religion—conciliatory instead of 
sectarian,—but facing what appeared 
to them a new and formidable foe, 
which struck at the very basis of spiri- 
tual life, and left no room for the ideas 
of God and immortality at all. The 
exponents and advocates of a compre- 
hensive Church, the purifiers of the 
national theology, they were at the 
same time the great champions of the 
reality of Religion when the excesses 
of its partisans drove their age to un- 
belief. They stood in the breach, and 
fought for the good cause with the 
weapons of reason, when many of the 
cowardly fanatics who had disgraced 
Religion were swept away with the new 
tide, or were silent in their ignorant 
and irrational isolation.” 


Whichcote, John Smith, Cud- 
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worth, Henry More, and Culverwel 
were the leading men in this new 
school of Cambridge Divines. They 
were pre-eminently Christian philo- 
sophers. Science was young in 
those days ; but even now, when it 
seeks to reign with undivided power 
over the kingdom of mind, we turn 
with delight and great comfort of 
heart to the masterly teachings and 
principles of those eminent theolo- 
gians. They did not turn away 
from the new lights of” science. 
Christians to the core, as_ they 
were, they calmly faced what- 
ever knowledge was brought be- 
fore them. The light of Nature and 
the light of Religion, they knew, 
could not be in opposition: for do 
they not both proceed alike from 
God, the Fountain of all light ? In 
this respect they followed Hooker— 
certainly independently, and _pro- 
bably unconsciously ; for Hooker 
was far in advance of his age, and 
as always happens in such a case, he 
himself founded no school. With 
the exception of Cudworth, the 
Cambridge Divines were not con- 
troversialists. While dealing with 
the questions which then stirred 
the world of thought, they lived 
and moved in a higher and serener 
sphere of mind, seeking less to con- 
trovert the writings of others, than 
to give forth their own noble exposi- 
tions of religion, and of the essential 
harmony between the light of Nature 
and the Word of God. 

“Religion,” said Whichcote in 
one of his noble aphorisms, ‘is the 
being as like God as man can be 
like Him.” “God hath set up two 
lights to enlighten us in ovr way ; 
the light of reason, which is the 
light of His creation ; and the light 
of Scripture, which is after-revela- 
tion from Him. Let us make use of 
these two lights ; and suffer neither 
to be put out.” The relation which 
exists betwixt natural truth and 


revealed truth is the vein which, 


pervades all his discourses. In like 


manner with Culverwel, Nature is a 
great order, embracing the spiritual 
as well as the material. The law of 
Nature is the reflection of the Eternal 
law, which is nothing else than God 
Himself ; and Reason is at once the 
light which discerns the law, and 
the subject which obeys it. Speak- 
ing of Faith and Reason, he says: 
—‘There is a twin-light springing. 
from both, and they both spring 
from the same Fountain of light, 
and they both severally conspire in 
the same end—the glory of that 
Being from which they shine, and 
the welfare of that being [man] upon 
which they shine.” Cudworth, in 
his “True Intellectual System of 
the Universe,” ably combats the 
doctrines of Materialism. And, as 
our author remarks, many of the 
questions of which he treats “are 
as living for us and our time, as 
they were for Cudworth and his.” 
The very form of them has been but 
slightly altered. It is worthy of 
notice that “he saw in full light 
what so many Theistic writers have 
taken so long to see, that the sub- 
ordinate conception of ‘construc- 
tion,’ or ‘evolution’—of an act or 
process of origin—is of no vital 
moment. Theism is no more essen- 
tially involved in the one conception 
than in the other ; and just as there 
have been Theistic Atomists, there 
have been Theistic Hylozoists.” 

The Cambridge school of divines 
was a natural and required supple- 
ment to the Oxford school. Al- 
though between the first champions 
of this new movement, such as Hales 
and Chillingworth, and the last, 
such as Cudworth and Culverwel, 
there is a wide difference, in the 
themes which called forth their 
high intellectual powers, a kindred 
spirit animates and pervades all 
their writings. Each of these theo- 
logians in his turn continues the 
truly good and heroic work, carrying it 
on by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions from stage to stage with the 
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changing onward movement of 
thought. Even at the present day 
our religious world is still far below 
the level of the teaching of those 
great theologians of the seventeenth 
century. What, then, was the posi- 
tion of those truly wise and good 
men in their time ?—uplifting their 
voices amid the tumult of powerful 
and tyrannous factions, neither, or 
rather none, of whom could un- 
derstand their principle of thought 
and religious belief ; or, in so far as 
they understood it, they hated it. 
Ably and well, with deep insight, 
calm judgment, and in a truly 
Christian spirit, has Principal Tul- 
loch accomplished his work. The 
subject was worthy of his intellect- 
ual powers, and the work was much 
wanted in the field of literature. 
It is easy to see that a higher 
object, a nobler motive, has inspired 
the author than intellectual reputa- 
tion or the desire to supply a want 
in the literature of our country. 
Deeply as every man of intellect 
must be interested in the learned, 
thoughtful, and noble-hearted writ- 
ings of our English theologians of 
the seventeenth century, the animat- 
ing desire of Principal Tulloch mani- 
festly has been to benefit the reli- 
gious world, the Christian Church, 
and the cause of Christian faith and 
belief, by placing before us anew, 
and in a clear and compendious 
form, the admirable and deeply- 
founded opinions of those eminent 
theologians. Never since the fierce 
and chaotic period of the great Re- 
bellion has the Christian Church in 
our country been dissevered into so 
many rival and antagonistic sects as 
at the present day. And the funda- 
mental cause of this deplorable dis- 
union and seemingly interminable 
schism is really the same at present 
as it was two centuries ago. Reli- 
gion has once more become keenly 
associated with Politics ; and secu- 
lar ambition exaggerates and _petri- 
fies questions of religion, or rather 
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of ecclesiastical government, which 
would disappear from the Christian 
world if they were considered and 
discussed simply as matters of Chris- 
tian belief. 

Can we not come back to the 
pure and simple Biblical faith of the 
founders and teachers of the Re- 
formed Church in England? Has 
the simple Scriptural and Protestant 
faith of Colet and Hales and Chil- 
lingworth been in any degree shorn 
of its truthfulness and piety ? The 
saddest and most enduring effect of 
the conflict during the Great Rebel- 
lion was, that it broke in like a lava- 
stream upon the English Church, 
destroying its original breadth - and 
Biblical simplicity, and giving birth 
to a rank growth of dogmas—cer- 
tainly not necessary for salvation, 
and which in their exaggeration not 
only overburdened the consciences of 
Christians, and thereby multiplied 
schism and religious disagreements, 
but imparted to those disagreements 
a wholly factitious importance, 
and generated a bitterness of sects 
which has been the worst legacy of 
all from that period of national anger 
and convulsion. 

It is a noticeable feature of this 
work, and significant of the high 
motive which has inspired it, how 
little the author is visible init. He 
sinks himself in his work—he seems 
purposely to withdraw his person- 
ality from view, lest he should in- 
terpose any medium between the 
reader and the clear contemplation 
of the subject. He seems to say on 
every page, “Do not think of me; 
think only of the noble Christian 
views here placed before you.” 
Nevertheless, withdraw his presence 
as he may, we feel his spirit every- 
where. We feel thatin the noble 
sentences which he quotes, his sen- 
timents are uttered too, and that in 
placing before us the earnest andoften 
eloquent appeals of others on behalf 
of Christian unity in communion, he 
himself is pleading for a cause very 
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dear to his heart, as it surely must be 
to that of every enlightened Christian. 
Let us listen to a few sentences from 
his concluding chapter, in which he 
gives a ‘‘general estimate” of these 
pious and wide-hearted  theolo- 
gians :— 

“ Differing in their theory of the 
Church both from the Prelatists and 
the Puritans, they no less differed 
in their theory of religion. With 
both these parties Religion was 
more or less something distinct from 
humanity—a celestial truth in the 
keeping of bishops or of presbyters 
of the ‘ Church, or of a Westminster 
Assembly.” They, on the contrary, 
held that the Bible spoke clearly and 
intelligibly to all men, upon all mat- 
ters necessary for salvation, and that 
uniformity upon other points was 
neither possible nor indeed to be de- 
sired. ‘Starting with the sacred- 


ness of religious conviction in the 
individual, and its divinely incom- 
pressible character, our Divines did 
not let any of them sink into Indi- 
vidualism, or dream of a ‘ dissidence 


of dissent.’ They felt the awful 
reality of the religious problem, and 
that Religion was something beyond 
all State compulsion; but they did 
not therefore abandon the idea of a 
national Church. They sought to 
modify the idea,—not to subvert it. 
What is known as the ‘ Voluntary 
Principle’ was then unknown, and 
would not have appeared to them a 
principle at all. The conception of 
Dissent had no place in the minds 
of our Theologians. Let men differ 
as they may in religious opinion— 
this was no reason, according to our 
Divines, why there should not be 
common worship and a common 
national Church. According to 
them the special function of the 
Church was to educate, and not to 
bind and control, religious thought. 
It has a common Faith,—it may 
have a common Worship; but it is 
not bound to any definite type of 
VOL. CXIII.—NO. DCLXXXVII. 
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theology —any argumentative or 
theoretic creed. The Apostles’ 
Creed is ample doctrinal basis, 
beyond which it is wrong to go. 
The Church is the home of the 
faithful everywhere — of all who 
have any aspirations after God and 
truth.” 

There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of earnest hearts who 
will echo such sentiments and doc- 
trines. There are thousands who, 
turning away with sickening from 
the “brawls of religion,” are now 
asking themselves anew, Can we not 
return to the simple Bible-faith, apart 
from the conceits of human intellect 
which have been superimposed there- 
on, to the misery of believers, the 
distraction and disintegration of 
Christ’s Church, and to the discredit 
of religion itself? This sentiment 
is spreading alike in Scotland and 
in England, and, if we mistake not, 
it is nowhere more sincerely enter- 
tained than by the distinguished 
and truly Christian-hearted Scotch- 
man who is Primate of the Church of 
England. And there is much need 
for the growth of such sentiments. 
Ecclesiastical ambition wedded to 
politics is once more leading the 
Voluntary and Dissenting bodies 
into an agitation against the very 
principles of a national Church: and 
in the Education question, they 
have shown themselves ready to 
banish religion, nay, the Bible itself, - 
from our schools, simply because the 
majority of those schools have been 
established by the Church of Eng- 
land. Is religion to continue to be 
a matter of national concern, or is it 
not? That is the question. And 
we are confident that in dealing with 
the “‘ awful reality” of this question, 
not only our Churches, but Parliament 
and the entire community, will do 
well to study earnestly and care- 
fully this work of the eloquent 
and Christian-hearted Principal of 
the University of St. Andrews. 

G 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Away across the Atlantic—past 
the busy eastern states — past the 
great lakes and the fertile plains of 
Indiana and Ohio—past the great 
rivers, the Mississippi and Missouri 
—past the boundless prairies of 
Kansas and Nebraska,—the giant 
chain of the Rocky Mountains 
stretches before us. Stupendous 
‘““snow-capped” peaks that human 
foot has never defiled—deep valleys 
and gorges as yet unexplored—whole 
districts larger than many a Euro- 
pean kingdom, where, save some 
wretched captive or solitary trap- 
per, no white man’s face has ever 
yet been seen—where but lately 
the Red man, savage though he is, 
maintained his unquestioned sov- 
ereignty, and lived as his fathers 
had done before him, as yet unde- 
graded from his nomad freedom, and 
his worst qualities brought out by 
his first contact with civilisation in 
the enticing guise of whisky, small- 
pox, ard rifle-bullets. Had his 
native mountains possessed no fur- 
ther attraction than was to be found 
in magnificent scenery and an un- 
rivalled climate, he might have re- 
mained in undisturbed enjoyment 
of his woods and fountains for ages 
to come, or at all events till the 
hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of rich farming land still un- 
occupied, and extending through 
the.central states, had been brought 
under the plough ; but the discovery 
of gold in California, the settlement 
of Utah by the Mormons, the con- 
sequent construction of the Union 
Pacific Railway, and finally, the 
discovery of the enormous mineral 
resources of Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico, have put an end to his 
empire. The Cockney tourist he 


could afford to despise, and possibly 
eat—the Western trapper he was ac- 
customed to, and scalped, or was shot 
by, as chance ordained, quite in the 
natural course of events. He and 
his ancestors, the Utes of old, had 
been at war with their neighbours 
the Arapahoes of the plains ever 
since the nation had a history. They 
rather liked it, and there was every 
reason to hope that they might con- 
tinue “‘at war” for ages to come— 
till one unhappy day some wander- 
ing hunters found “yellow dirt” in 
a little branch of the Platte River. 
Following the river up to its source 
they found other great beds of ore, 
and towns sprang up, and works 
were erected, and pits sunk; and 
after a few one-sided battles on the 
one hand, and equally one-sided 
butcheries on the other, the Indians 
“moved on,” and now are only 
occasionally seen where but a few 
years ago they roamed the undis- 
puted masters. But the process of 
‘*moving on” once commenced can- 
not be stayed. Ere many years have 
passed this hitherto terra incognita 
will be brought close to us by the 
agency of railroads and telegraphs. 
Already, when I write, the iron 
horse has reached the foot of the 
‘“snowy range.” Mining camps have 
risen to the dignity of ‘ towns,” and 
new camps are each season being 
formed; whilst singly or in parties, 
prospectors are busily engaged in 
exploring new districts, and register- 
ing their “claims” to any of the 
precious - metal-bearing lodes they 
may discover. These men, gathered 
from every nationality under the 
sun, possessing the same utter dis- 
regard of consequences and reckless 
love of freedom and of adventure, 
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which helped the founders of Rome 
to “make a success,” form almost 
a clan by themselves—a clan bound 
together by a community of feeling 
and taste; many members stained 
by crime; most, characterised by the 
same rough virtues; all possessing 
an ‘individuality” only met with 
‘‘on the frontier” —the border-land 
between civilisation and nature. 

Fate, chance, or whatever you 
will, has thrown the writer of these 
lines into companionship, and often 
friendship, with many of this clan. 
By the blazing camp-fire on the dis- 
tant shores of Nicaragua, or in the 
lonely glens of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he has listened to their tales 
of privation and adventure. None 
know better than himself how futile 
the attempt must be to depict scenes 
that can never be depicted, or to 
give an idea of the wild, strenuous 
language in which a tale is told by 
an actor, when unconsciously he 
has nature “at her grandest” to 
form a background for the picture 
his imperfect words would paint. 

Those of my readers who some 
years back were fortunate enough 
to see Bierstadt’s “Storm in the 
Rocky Mountains” will remember 
the lake—or rather lakes, for there 
are two of them—which form so 
prominent a feature in the ‘‘ middle 
distance.” They are called the 
Chicago lakes, and for a certain wild 
grandeur of surrounding scenery, are 
perhaps unrivaled in the world. 

On the north-western shore of the 
upper of these lakes is a narrow bay 
or inlet almost entirely shut in by 
vast “dykes” of rock, half hidden 
by a thick growth of stately but 
storm-worn pines, which find root- 
hold in the interstices of the crags, 
and grow thickly above on the 
shoulder of the gulch. Enclosed in 
this natural amphitheatre, and slop- 
ing slightly upwards from the lake 
shore, is a small open space covered 
with thick and velvety turf. Here 
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during the fall of °65, on the 
evening of which I write, were 
camped a party of explorers, seven 
in number—four being white men, 
whilst the remainder were [ndians, 
of the Ute tribe, who had been 
engaged as guides and hunters to 
the expedition. Of the white men 
two were Western Americans, tall 
sinewy men, the very beau-ideals of 
the frontiersman; the third was of 
mixed nationality—an Irish Ameri- 
can, not of the vile Fenian type, 
now, alas, so prevalent, but a wild, 
hearty good fellow, who, impelled 
by the national ‘demon of unrest,” 
had spent the last ten years of his 
life in wandering through America 
from the St. Lawrence to the San 
Juan, sometimes doctor, sometimes, 
as now, miner, and generally Ish- 
maelite. Amongst his friends he is 
generally known as “the Doc,” 
though for the outside world he 
bears the name of O’Brien. 

The four explorers, or “‘ prospec- 
tors,” as they are there called, had 
started from Denver—then a mere 
camp—about a fortnight previously, 
and working up Clear creek to its 
junction with Chicago creek, had 
followed the latter stream up to the 
lakes from which it takes its name, 
and had now for several days 
been camped on the spot already 
roughly described, which, being nat- 
urally so secluded, offered a capital 
camping-ground in a district where 
the Indians, though then nominally 
friendly, were rightly considered 
neighbors to be, if possible, avoid- 
ed. The days, varied by an occa- 
sional bear-hunt, had been passed 
in carefully ‘‘ prospecting” for indi- 
cations of the precious metals, which 
were then supposed to exist in the 
spurs of Grey’s Peak. Hitherto the 
search had not been very successful, 
but the explorers were full of hope 
and energy, and forgetting “ yester- 
day,” always thought of “ to-mor- 
row.” The evenings were occupied 
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with the usual ‘routine of camp-life: 
supper being cooked and disposed 
of, arms and accoutrements carefully 
looked to and cleaned, a small ration 
of grog would be served out, and, 
seated round the cheery crackling 
fire, and soothed by the ever-to-be- 
commended evening pipe, the hours 
would rapidly pass in social chat, 
varied now and then by some tale 
of wild adventure in which the 
narrator was generally a witness, if 
not indeed a participator, till, tired 
with the day’s work, or warned by 
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“Tt must have been in 55 or 56,” 
began the Doctor, pushing with the 
toe of his boot a log further into 
the fire, and hurling after it the 
stump of his cigar, “when I made 
my first voyage as ship’s surgeon. I 
was only a young shaver then, and 
knew no more about ‘surgery’ than 
TI had picked up at home in the old 
country, where my old dad kept a 
druggist’s store. I could ‘bleed’ 
with a penknife, and draw a tooth 
with a bullet-mould, make a real 
stinging mustard-plaster, or tie up a 
broken head (I learned to do that 
same at the Galway elections) ; and 
to that last accomplishment I owed 
my first rise in life, and in the medi- 
cal profession. It happened in this 
way: I was one fine morning wan- 
dering about the quays at Boston, 
looking at the ships, and wondering 
which of them came from old Ire- 
land. Iwas jingling in my pocket 
the last three dimes I had in the 
world, and thinking, maybe, that I 
had better just ‘take a drink for 
luck,’ when what should I see com- 
ing towards me on the side walk but 
a couple of men, discoursing away 
like a brace of half-boiled lobsters. 
Well, naturally I pulled up to see 
the fun. One was a big red-faced 
pimply young man in black, the 
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the night chill of the lateness of the 
hour, one and all, with feet turned 
towards the fire, drop asleep, each 
rolled in his blanket or buffalo-robe, 
trusting the safety of the camp to 
the watchfulness of two gaunt dogs, 
whose quickness of ear, however, 
would scarcely be surpassed by that 
possessed by the Indian braves, who 
sleep, or appear to sleep, equally 
soundly with their white allies. 
Such the scene and such the actors 
whom the writer would introduce 
to you. 


GROUP. 


other a lathy individual in a broad 
Panama hat, and otherwise dressed 
like a ship’s skipper. When just as 
they came abreast of me, the pimply- 
faced chap, who seemed the cussiest 
of the two let fly, and hit the skipper 
an all-rounder under the ear, which 
sent him staggering. In a moment, 
however, he recovered himself, and 
whipping out a ‘bowie’ went at the 
other; but the black and purple 
boy was too quick for him, and 
seeing the knife, picked up a broken 
stave of an old cask which was 
handy, and let the skipper ‘have it’ 
straight on the top of his head as he 
rushed in; down he went all in a 
heap in the mud, and no wonder, 
for it was as illigant a rap as I 
had seen given in the country. I 
felt quite kindly to the big man 
when I saw it, and would not have 
minded taking a drink with him; 
but I fancy he thought he had 
killed the skipper outright, for, after 
one look at him, he took to his heels, 
and I never saw him again. 

“Well, I lifted up the dead man 
as well as I could, and two or three 
sailors helping, we carried him on 
board a barque which lay along- 
side, and which chanced to be his 
own command. We carried him 
down to the cabin. 
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‘““« Where’s the Doc?’ sings out 
the chief mate, who came up from 
the hold just as we laid him out on 
the table. 

“*Doc be durned,’ says one of 
the men; ‘it was him as gived old 
demijohn that crack on the sconce. 
I seed him.’ 

“Now, thought 
chance. 

““«No need of another medical 
man, my boys,’ remarked I (splash- 
ing some water in the skipper’s face). 
‘I ama medical man myself, and 
will attend to the case.’ 

“‘T don’t think they quite believed 
me; but they did asI told them, 
and brought me some more water, a 
basin, and a pair of scissors. I soon 
had the hair clipped away (the barrel 
stave had made a baddish cut), and 
set to work to dress the wound. 
‘Now,’ said I, ‘bring me some 
whisky.’ The steward did so, and 
I poured a little into the cut (for 
there is nothing like spirits for a 
broken head); but I didn’t waste 
much on his, but drank off the rest 
myseff, and a tidy drop it was. 
‘Guess that ’ere Doc was raised 
where they make good medicine,’ 
grumbled the mate: ‘shouldn’t 
mind being a bit ill myself.’ I 
finished dressing the wound, and 
was beginning to feel rather scared, 
for the skipper had been insensible 
for well nigh half an hour; and I 
was just settling in my mind that it 
would be as well to bleed him and 
put a mustard-poultice on his stomach, 
when he began to come to, and opened 
his eyes. After a bit he seemed to 
know where he was, and asked for 
adrink. This I gave him,—whisky 
as before—only this time inside of 
his head instead of out; then we 
put him into his bunk, and he went 
to sleep. As it was clearly my duty 
under these critical circumstances to 
keep an eye on my patient, I de- 
cided not to leave the ship. I called 
the steward and explained to him 


I, here’s my 
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that, as the captain might awake at 
any moment and require my ser- 
vices, I would risk leaving my other 
patients unvisited for the day, and 
remain with him. I fancy the 
steward did not quite believe in my 
patients, but he got me some dinner, 
and that was the main point. To- 
wards three o’clock the skipper awoke, 
and called the steward, with whom 
I left him. He soon tumbled out 
of his bunk and joined me in the 
saloon. ‘Good morning, sir. The 
steward tells me that you are the 
doctor who fixed up my head a while 
ago, and helped to carry me in when 
that all-fired villain had nearly mur- 
dered me.’ I bowed, and replied 
that I had had that pleasure. There 
was a bit of a pause, during which 
I felt that the skipper was taking 
my measure, then he broke in— 
‘Now, you'll be Irish” ‘Iam, sir; 
county Kildare.’ ‘And you'll not 
have been long in the States? 
‘Four months only,’ I replied, 
‘Well, and what air you agoing to 
do? You have done me a good 
turn, andI shall be glad todue you 
one if I can. This rather put me 
on my guard, as I fancied [saw an 
intention to defraud me of (as I con- 
sidered) a well-earned fee. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘I am at present practising 
as a surgeon’ (that, you see, was safe 
enough; for hadn’t I dressed his 
head not three hours before). ‘That 
won’t pay,’ answered he; ‘ you'll find 
there are a sight too many docs 
in this location for a free country, 
and there are some of ’em we could 
very well do without, I guess’ (this 
he hissed through his teeth, evidently 
having a lively recollection of some 
of his latest transactions with a 
member of the medical staff). Then 
he continued—‘Now, you'll not 
find dollars very plentiful here away, 
I'll be bound.’ I admitted that I 
had not yet made that discovery. 
‘Have you been to sea?’ [I re- 
minded him that the overland route 
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to America from Ireland was not as 
yet much used. Though vague, 
this answer seemed to satisfy him, 
for he came to the point at once. 
‘Say, now, stranger, will the  sur- 
geon’s berth of this ’ere barque suit 
you? ’coz I’m bound to sail to- 
morrow, and it is not likely that I 
shall set my eyes on that durned doc 
of mine again; if I due’ (and he 
whistled softly). I was expressing 
my willingness to accept of his 
offer, when he added carelessly 
(at the same time giving me a sharp 
glance)—‘ You have your papers all 
correct, stranger, of course ?” 

“T had to admit that I had not 
—had left them in Ireland. This 
statement the worthy skipper re- 
ceived with another whistle of very 
different tone. 

“*You have passed your exam- 
ination, though ?” 

«Sure and I have,’ said I, bold- 
ly. That again was thrue as gos- 
pel, for hadn’t I passed last in my 
class for English composition, and 
didn’t I remember that same well, 
by rayson that my dad gave me 
such a larruping that evening, when 
I came home and told him, that I 
had run away before the rest of the 
examinations came on; for what 
between bateing at school and 
bateing at home, I wouldn’t have 
had a sound bone in my body to 
sit down upon by the end of the 
week, 

““*Now, young man,’ said the 
skipper, reaching down two tum- 
blers from a shelf, ‘I think we can 
due business. Owing to the /oss of 
your papers, you see I can’t well 
give you the surgeon’s berth or pay, 
but I can take you as_ surgeon’s 
assistant. I sail for Colon to-mor- 
row, and so, if you fancy the trip, 
I'll give 30 dollars and board you; 
for you see I'd like to due you a 
good turn, Z would.’ 

“T didn’t long hesitate, for the 
offer, though not much, was better 
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than a ‘poke in the eye with a 
tarry stick,’ and in a couple of 
minutes I walked out of the cabin 
the better by a glass of ‘old rye,’ 
and a slip of paper appointing me 
surgeon’s assistant to the barque 
Flying Cloud of Boston, U.S., 
Captain Jackson. (I afterwards 
found out that that cute old sea- 
dog had represented me to the 
owners as an experienced surgeon 
en route to Lima, whom he had 
engaged for the trip at 180 dollars, 
and free passage, thus clearing a 
bonus for himself of 150 dollars.) 

“JT found the Flying Cloud a 
roomy barque of some 850 tons, her 
cargo consisting almost entirely of 
railway plant, &c.; and in addition 
to the regular crew and officers, he 
had on board about a dozen passen- 
gers, mostly all clerks and employés 
of the Panama Railway Company. 
Nothing of importance occurred 
during the voyage except the death 
of one of the seamen. I don’t know 
what the poor fellow died of, but I 
did my best for him, bleeding him 
every morning, and putting a° mus- 
tard-plaster on his stomach every 
night; but he would die in spite of 
all [could do, just before we reached 
Aspinwall. When we got in, the 
skipper and I fell out, so much so 
that I swore I would never enter 
his ship again. He told me to be 
off at once, and be thankful that he 
didn’t hand me over to the police 
for an impostor ; for, says he, ‘ Young 
man, I guess you're no doc at all, 
and know no more about surgery 
than the vet. ‘down east,” who 
knew no more about _horse-flesh 
than how to “fix” up a Colt’s re- 
volver; and,’ added he, ‘I shouldn’t 
be doing my duty to my owners if 
I didn’t withhold your pay, for 
durn me if you have earned a red 
cent of it.’ 

“T confess this made me uncom- 
mon wrathy. Still, unluckily for 
me, I didn’t feel quite safe as to 
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my treatment of the poor fellow 
who died, and I think old Jackson 
knew I daren’t say much; so I 
had to ‘cave in,’ and the skipper 
fingered my 30 dollars, and landed 
me and my bag on the wharf at 
Aspinwall, without a dime to buy 
a drink with. So I reckon the old 
man cleared 150 dollars, and got 
himself and crew doctored for no- 
thing, all in return for his generosity 
in giving me _  assistant-surgeon’s 
berth.” 

“Good man,” put in Goldey 
Hall, one of the party, approvingly, 
“‘now I guess if we had a gold mine 
here away, which would run about 
one-tenth to the ton, and which we 
kinder thought advantageous to part 
with to one of your British joint- 
stock companies, that friend of 
yours, Doc, ‘the skipper,’ is just 
the man I would like to make pro- 
moter or secretary, or whatever you 
calls the beggar who draws up the 
prospectus. You don’t happen to 
know where your friend breathes 
now, do you, Doc ?” 


“No, not I; but it’s ten years 
ago now, and he’s gone under, may- 
be.” 

“Pity that,” muttered Hall, light- 
ing a fresh cigar. 

A couple of fresh logs are pitch- 
ed into the fire, which has burnt 


low during the Doc’s story. Up 
shoots the bright flame, throwing a 
broad circle of light round the en- 
campment, lighting up the grey 
rocks and solemn storm-worn pines, 
and sparkling brightly on the rip- 
pling waves of the lake, which lap 
softly on the white sand at our feet. 
Further out, beyond the feathery 
branches of a great tree which over- 
hangs the water, the silent lake lies 
gleaming in the cold white moon- 
light, the distant land shrouded by 
a bank of white mist. Night has 
always a charm of beauty all its 
own; and where is that charm more 
powerfully felt than here in our 
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solitary unnamed camp! Little, 
however, does Dr. O’Brien think or 
care about the ‘‘ surroundings,” as he 
pours himself out what Goldey 
Hall aptly describes as a “ full- 
grown man’s drink ;”’ and after hav- 
ing refreshed his inner man, con- 
tinues unreeling his yarn. 

“It was a mighty lucky thing for 
me that none of the passengers had 
been ill, or they might not have 
had such kind feelings towards me. 
As it was, they thought I had been 
very hardly used, and made up a 
subscription for me, giving me 
enough to take me to Panama, where 
I might possibly find employment. 
I won’t tell you of the shifts I was 
put to for some time to keep body 
and soul together. I have heard 
say the meanest thing a white man 
was ever known to do was to rob a 
little nigger boy (who hadn’t a 
stitch on him to steal) of a half- 
chewed lozenge—but I won’t swear 
to the truth of that; anyhow, I 
know a white man will do plaguey 
mean things, and eat plaguey mean 
things too ‘at that,’ when pushed to 
it. Well, as I was saying, I con- 
trived to keep my joints hanging 
together (and that was about all), 
tilf'at length I was lucky enough 
to catch a real hot typhus fever, and 
was taken to hospital. That fever 
saved my life, I guess, for I was 
fed and taken care of there; so as I 
got my strength again and got stout 
a bit, [ began to make myself useful 
to the other patients, and by being 
always ready to bear a hand, I got 
noticed by the medicos, and when 
I was almost ready to leave, the 
head-surgeon offered me the post of 
hospital dresser and attendant. This 
I gladly accepted, thinking, as I did 
so, that evidently nature meant me 
for an M.D.; still I thought it wiser 
to tell the chief nothing about my 
having before been in the medical 
line. I had been in hospital for 
maybe three or four months, when 
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a case was brought into my ward 
(they always brought the English 
and Americans, and, in fact, 
foreigners generally to mine, as 
none of the other attendants could 
understand them; always excepting 
one other employed in the hospital, 
an English Dr., or rather a Scotch- 
man, and indeed he had more to 
do with the gold-hunting than I 
had). As Iwas saying, a case was 
brought in (we always called them 
cases, and numbered them, you 
know—this was No. 13). He was 
an old man, with hair as white as 
cotton, but a face as swarthy as a 
Jack Spaniard’s. He was American, 
though, or at least they said so; 
but he was a_ remarkable-looking 
cuss, of whatever nation he was. 
He had been put ashore from a San 
Francisco schooner coasting its 
down to Valparaiso. He had come 
as passenger with another chap, a 
common sailor, along with him. 
They brought in his sea chest, a big 
one, and stowed it at the foot of 
his bed. I didn’t quite know what 
to make of him at first, except that 
he was stark staring mad; but when 
Dr. M‘Gill saw him he settled the 
question at once. Inflammation of 
the brain, he said; but I suppose 
he meant D.T. The sailor chap 
who came along with him tried 
mighty hard to be allowed to stay 
in hospital with him; but, when he 
found he couldn’t, as that was of 
course against rules, he actually 
wanted to take him away again ; 
but that couldn’t be, so he had to 
content himself with the regular 
visiting days—twice a-week. It 
struck me at the time that it was 
queer that he should take such a 
fancy for staying with the patient ; 
but as neither of them had a figure- 
head that you would suspect to see 
come off a bishop, I guessed that 
the sailor was afraid of his mate 
telling too much—and I wasn’t far 
out in my guess, you bet. 
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“T was sitting out in the verandah 
when he was brought in, and they 
put him down in the bed nearest to 
the window where I was; then I 
first heard his voice, very weak and 
broken it was, but clear enough for 
me to catch what he was saying :— 
‘Lat. 5° 27’ N., lon. 87° 15’ W. 
Steady, boy —keep her full —three 
days more if this breeze lasts. Yes, 
yes, I shan’t forget — lat. 5° 27’ N., 
lon. 87° 15° W. I shouldn’t do, 
for J took the sights. Call the 
captain—he knows too—so does 
Rowley, and Don Pedro the nigger ; 
but the Doc’s dead, and he won’t 
share — ho, ho!’ 

“By this time I was by his side, 
and was assisting to undress him. 
The sailor was there too, and I just 
heard him whisper in the sick man’s 
ear — ‘ Keep still, d—n you—you'll 
blow it all;’ but the patient paid no 
attention to him or to any of us, 
and kept on chuckling and talking 
to himself, always, after a bit, 
coming back to lat. 5° 27’ N., 
lon. 87° 15° W. Dr. M‘Gill came 
and saw him, prescribed, and he 
was put into the usual course — his 
head shaved and blistered, and 
some blood taken from him. This 
seemed to ease him, and the first 
night he slept a little by snatches 
like; but as I passed his bed, going 
my last rounds, I could hear him 
still muttering in his sleep, ‘ Lat. 5° 
27’ N., long. 87° 15’ W.’_ For several 
days he kept much in the same state ; 
for though the delirium and fever 
seemed to get less violent, his 
strength declined in _ proportion. 
Still he talked, though hardly 
above a hard whisper. He had evi- 
dently been a sailor, and perhaps 
an officer, as he was constantly giv- 
ing orders as to a ship’s course, 
making or shortening sail, and once 
I heard him growl, ‘We might as 
well heave the long tom, and the 
barkers, overboard, for we shall 
never want them again, and then 
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we might put into Bahia with clean 
decks.’ At first I took no notice 
of his rambling talk, thinking it 
merely the effect of delirium; but 
the one constantly recurring topic 
at last riveted my attention. Lat. 
5° 27’ N., lon. 87° 15’ W. ended 
everything, but beyond that he 
gave no sign. Some power greater 
even than delirium seemed to tie 
his tongue. Sometimes he spoke of 
going shares with Rowley and Don 
Pedro. Shares in what? Money, 
no doubt; but how, what, and 
where ? ‘lat. 5° 27’ N., lon. 87° 15’ 
W..,’ whispered the sick man’s voice. 
My curiosity was more and more 
excited, the more I thought over 
the matter. I borrowed an atlas, 
and there, just at the point indicated 
I found marked down in mid-ocean 
a solitary group of islands. This 
discovery roused in me the strongest 
anxiety to find out more; for now 
I entertained no doubt but that the 
sick man’s ravings pointed to some 
hidden secret, the value of which I 
could not guess, but that it was of 
immense value, I felt no doubt. 
One other in the hospital, I began 
to fancy, shared my idea! Dr. 
M‘Gill! I noticed that he now 
came to visit the patient oftener 
than formerly, and would, instead 
of asking a few questions and pass- 
ing on, sit by his bedside listening 
to his rambling talk, and twice I 
saw him making a note in his case- 
book, I supposed of what fell from 
the patient in his raving. It was, 
I think, on the eighth day after his 
admission that he recovered con- 
sciousness ; he had slept for an hour 
or two, and I noticed that when he 
opened his eyes he lay quiet, with- 
out speaking. I went up to his 
bed, and in a moment saw that he 
was sensible. He looked steadily 
at me for a few moments, and after 
an ineffectual effort to raise him- 
self, asked— 
‘“** Where am I?’ 
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“¢Tn the hospital at Panama ; but 
you must keep quiet now.’ 

““He gave a sort of groan, and 
then, after a pause, said— 

“«* Where’s Bill?’ 

“* <P] send for him if you like?’ 

«Yes, be quick—quick.’ 

“T sent for him, and in half an 
hour he was by the sick man’s bed- 
side; but he was sleeping again, 
and when he awoke later in the 
afternoon he was wandering. Sore- 
ly against his will, Bill the sailor 
had to leave the hospital at the 
usual hour. 1 thought at the time 
that the rule might have been 
waived, for I felt certain that No. 
13 (that was his number) would sink 
in the night. But Dr. M‘Gill would 
not allow it, and, of course, I had 
nothing to say in the matter. At 
about 8 p.m., M‘Gill made his 
usual round, and stayed for some 
time by No. 13. He was now evi- 
dently sinking fast, and in all pro- 
bability would never again recover 
consciousness. 

“The Doctor, when he left, told 
some of the attendants to put the 
black screens round the bed, which 
is always done in hospitals when a 
patient is near his last. Half an 
hour later M‘Gill sent for me to his 
private room. I was rather sur- 
prised, as he had never done so be- 
fore. When I entered I found him 
sitting at a table, before him some 
books and papers and a chart rolled 
up. He looked up quickly as I 
came in, and motioned me to a seat 
opposite to him. After a moment’s 
pause he began :— 

““¢You have been in charge of 
No. 13, I believe. What do you 
think of the case ?’ 

‘“** Very bad, sir; he’ll hardly live 
through the night.’ 

“¢]T know that well enough,’ re- 
plied M‘Gill; ‘but I mean, have 
you noticed anything peculiar—very 
peculiar—about the case ?’ 

“T did not care about telling him 
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all I thought, so I hesitated a little, 
trying to think of an answer. I 
saw, too, that M‘Gill was getting 
nervous and excited. 

““*T understand your hesitation, 
Mr. O’Brien, but there is no occa- 
sion for it; our interests in this 
matter are identical. I don’t think 
you know much more than I do; 
but by comparing what we each 
know, we may render quite clear 
certain points which neither of us 
entirely understand. You have, no 
doubt, observed the extraordinary 
amount of sameness which his ram- 
blings have always had.’ 

“*Tat. 5° 27’ N., lon. 87° 15’ 
W..,’ remarked I. 

“* Yes, precisely so; and do you 
know to what that refers ?’ 

“*¢ The Cocos group,’ I replied. 

“ * Right,’ said the Doc, ‘ here they 
are’ (opening the chart and laying 
his finger on a particular point)— 
‘here they are. The Cocos Islands 
—lat. 5° 97’ N., lon. 87° 15’ W.’ 

““¢ Well, and what do you deduce 
from that ?’ 

““*That No. 13 knows some secret 
(a valuable one perhaps) connected 
with those islands.’ 

“*And do you know what that 
secret is ?’ 

“*T can guess—buried treasure 
of some kind!’ 

«Exactly my idea; and neither 
you nor | have as yet the key to the 
secret.’ 

abe No.’ 

“For nearly a minute the Doctor 
paused, his head resting on his 
hands and his eyes fixed on the 
chart. Then, rising quickly from 
his chair, like a man whose mind 
is quite made up, he came round 
the table to where [ was sitting. I 
rose, too, and we stood facing each 
other, looking into each other’s eyes. 

‘“‘*(’Brien, if there is anything to 
be done in this matter we must trust 
each other entirely.’ 

“T nodded assent. 
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“*T tell you frankly that I would 
do without you if I could; but 
chance has placed a great secret 
equally within your reach and mine; 
if we can find the means by which 
to render ourselves masters of the 
key to that secret, our fortunes are 
made—of that I am morally con- 
vinced; and working together as 
allies that key we shall find. Now 
I will tell you what I know already, 
and what I deduce from my know- 
ledge, then what I propose to do. 
As you may have noticed, I have 
spent a considerable amount of time 
by the bedside of No. 13, and have 
now and then taken notes of various 
rambling statements and hints, all 
of which have reference, more or 
less, to the subject we have in hand. 
You doubtless have also heard and 
may remember many things sever- 
ally unimportant, but which collec- 
tively, or when taken together with 
what I have heard, may be most 
valuable. Let us now see to what 
deduction your data added to mine 
will bring us.’ 

“T willingly agreed, and for the 
next half-hour we were busily em- 
ployed in putting together a mass 
of facts and conclusions from which 
we deducted this theory: that No. 
13 was in possession of the secret of 
the exact locality of an immensely 
valuable hidden treasure; that he 
himself was one of those who origi- 
nally buried it; that it had been 
accumulated by unlawful means, 
probably by piracy; and that it 
was still left where it was originally 
buried—on an island in the Cocos 


group, lat. 5° 27’ N., long. 87° 15’ 
Ww. 

“¢To my mind,’ pursued M‘Gill, 
‘these deductions are as clear and 


exact as possible. But one thing 
puzzles me, and that is this,—it is so 
long since anything like a real pirate 
has been on these coasts, that, 
granting No. i3 to have been con- 
nected with these gentry, it must 
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have been when he was quite young. 
How comes it, then, that for all 
these years neither he nor his former 
comrades have returned to recover 
the treasure? He must, I fancy, 
have had some good reason for be- 
lieving that it has remained undis- 
turbed till now, or he would hardly 
have come here to look for it after 
such a lapse of time.” 

“Possibly, said J, ‘his mates 
were all hanged, and he on account 
of his youth escaped.’ 

“¢Ah, I see what you mean— 
transportation for life. Yes, that 
may be it, but I trust we shall know 
more soon. Now I will tell you 
what I mean todo. In the first place, 
I take it for granted that, chance 
having placed this secret within our 
reach, we are perfectly justified in 
making what use of it we can. Cer- 
tainly we are more entitled to it 
than the Government, who, if they 
got scent of the affair, would not 
leave us a dollar; and as for our 
piratical friend No. 13, he can’t last 
out the night. And even if he 


should recover by a miracle, [ doubt 
if he could substantiate any legal 
claim ; and as for his sailor friend, 
I look upon him as merely an ac- 


complice. Now you know that “by 
the rules,” after the death of any 
foreign patient I shall have to make 
an inventory of his belongings, and 
hand them over to the governor, 
who gives them in charge of the 
consul pending inquiries. I need 
not repeat that should there be 
amongst them any plans or papers 
by which the police might be able 
to obtain the clue to this secret, 
our chance would be gone for ever. 
So what I propose is this,—you must 
sit up with No. 13, and, when ne- 
cessary, have me called. You un- 
derstand me ?” 

wid 

“ «Then when all is over we will 
make a private search in his chest, 
and whatever is useful we can re- 
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tain ; for, as I have said before, we 
have as good or a better right to 
this information than the beggarly 
Government, or that consequential 
ass the consul, who, you may 
swear, would make a good thing 
of it.’ 

“T objected that we could not take 
away any of the papers, as, if we 
were found out, that would get us 
into trouble. 

‘“* * Perhaps you are right,’ said the 
Doctor—‘ but we can make copies ; 
and as far as destroying a link or 
two in the chain, a few drops of 
aquafortis will do all we require.’ 

‘Then we parted, and I returned 
to my ward, and to the bedside of 
No. 13. He was much quieter now, 
poor fellow. I confess I had 
several qualms of conscience—I had 
some of that left then—about the 
business ; but I was so excited at 
the thought of becoming a rich 
man, that all the ten command- 
ments would not have stopped me. 
Even the short time I had been 
away in M‘Gill’s room had made a 
marked alteration in the patient. 
He was evidently sinking fast, and 
was quite still and insensible: be- 
fore ten o’clock, longer and longer 
became the intervals between each 
breath ; and by midnight it was all 
over. I at once sent for M’‘Gill, 
without, however, telling the mes- 
senger that No. 13 was dead, and 
in about ten minutes he was with 
me. He looked pale, and a trifle 
nervous, I thought ; and, to tell the 
truth, I did not feel comfortable my- 
self. After satisfying himself that 
the patient was really dead, M‘Gill 
selected from a small box at the 
bed-head—in which all articles found 
on the persons of patients were al- 
ways put, and the key of which was 
kept by the surgeon—the key of 
the sea-chest at the foot of the bed. 
This we opened, after first making 
sure that the black screen entirely 
hid us from view. We carefully ex- 
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amined its contents one by one. 
There was nothing differing much 
from the usual run of articles com- 
prised in a sailor’s kit, till we came 
to near the bottom ; there, carefully 
rolled up in a piece of oiled cloth, 
we found a black-leather case secured 
with a strap. In a moment the 
Doc pounced on it, and with trem- 
bling hands spread out its contents 
on the lid of the chest which was 
opened back on the foot of the bed. 
He knelt at one side and I at the 
other. I remember the queer turn 
it gave me as I saw that the lid 
rested on and was a little tilted up 
by the dead man’s feet ; but the Doc 
didn’t notice it, and I was too ex- 
cited to mind much. 

‘“* Silently we divided the packet, 
and by the faint light of the night- 
lamp began to search for what we 
required. At first we merely glanced 
over the papers, putting aside those 
which appeared to have reference to 
observations, charts, &c., and then 
began again with these, making a 
careful examination of each. One 
after another was put away as use- 
less ; some related to stores, some to 
harbour matters, rations, &c. I was 
just trying to decipher the almost 
illegible characters scrawled on what 
appeared to be some leaves roughly 
torn from the log-book of some ship, 
when a sort of choking sound which 
I can hardly describe, caused me to 
look across at M‘Gill. Never in a 
few moments was human face so 
changed. In place of the hard pas- 
sionless lineaments I knew so well, 
every feature was altered and ex- 
pressive of the most intense excite- 
ment ; his face was as pale as that 
of the corpse, and beads of perspira- 
tion were standing on his brow. In 
a moment I was by his side, and 
was reading the paper, which with 
trembling hands he held stretched 
out on the lid of the chest. Now, 
boys, I’m not going to tell you what 
those figures totted up to,—firstly, 
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because you wouldn’t believe me— 
and next, because I’m sworn not to 
tell; but this I can say, that there 
ain’t a placer here—no, nor yet in 
California—that would be a circum- 
stance to the pile we had the cer- 
tainty of handling. No, sir; I can 
see that list now — thousands and 
thousands of Mexican dollars, doz- 
ens of bars of pure gold, case after 
case of precious stones; yes, and 
gold crucifixes and candlesticks, and 
suchlike ; piles of them,—for there 
was the loot of more than one Span- 
ish town there. And with this list, 
water-stained and yellow with age, 
was another paper, or rather two: 
one was calculations, figures, and 
measurements, and all that; the 
other was a rough sketch of an 
island —a curious-shaped island it 
was, long and pretty flat all but two 
peaks connected by a ridge, near 
the middle of it, and in the side of 
one of them was a crag shaped just 
like the spire of a church—not these 
square-topped things they have 
down New Mexico way, but like 
what I remember the village spire 
was at home in the old country, so 
steep that none of us boys could 
ever climb it; and when the old 
weathercock came down one windy 
night, the parson couldn’t find a 
man in the parish who could put it 
up again. 

“Well, I reckon [ll cut the 
yarn short, for it’s getting late. 
You know at first we only meant 
to copy whatever papers we found, 
but that good intention wasn’t car- 
ried out, you bet. No; we kept all 
we could find that related in any 
way to the plunder, and the Doc 
touched up some of the rest with 
some chemical stuff he had, which 
took all the colour out of ’em right 
away, and spoilt ’em for ever. I 
was kneeling by the box helping 
the Doc to fix the papers, and feel- 
ing a bit stiff, just raised myself for 
a stretch. Somehow, instinctively 
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my eyes sought the bed,—and I tell 
you, boys, it’s true—never but once 
since have I felt the fearful cold 
start that seemed to fly through me 
and root me to the spot. Now, 
mind, this is true, boys, and you 
needn’t snigger, for you would have 
been scared too, I guess. You 
know when M‘Gill had done exam- 
ining the body, it was dead—dead 
as could be; there warn’t no man- 
ner of doubt onit. Well, we had 
done what always is done—that is, 
drawn the sheet over his face and 
closed his eyes. And what do you 
think I saw when I looked up? 
Why, as sure as I now live, the 
sheet was drawn down again, and 
there he was his eyes wide open 
and staring hard into mine, and on 
the face was a cold mocking sneer 
which I can’t forget, and never shall. 
Those eyes have haunted me for ten 
years, and will till I go under, I 
guess. M‘Gill jumped up in a 
hurry and sprang to him, thinking 
he had come round;—but no, he 
was dead and cold enough. Well, 
hurriedly we repacked the chest, 
locked it, and put the key back, and 
then woke up one of the attendants. 
(I mind well how M‘Gill ‘went at 
him’ for being asleep.) Next day 
No. 13’s friend the sailor came as 
usual, and precious odd he looked 
when he found that his mate had 
slipped his cable in thenight. How- 
ever, he made application through 
the consul to have the effects, which 
were given over to him; and that 
was the last we heard of him, ex- 
cept that, a week later, I found that 
he had taken a passage back to 
Frisco. The papers M‘Gill and I 
had secured, when we came to ex- 
amine them closely, seemed to give 
all we wanted—the exact locality 
of the island, with the sketch of it 
to make sure, the bearings and 
observations taken from different 
points (from the foot of that steeple- 
rock for one), and the measurements 
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to the very spot where, years ago, 
the treasure had been hid. From 
the papers, too, we found that No. 
13 had been the sailing-master of 
the schooner (her name was never 
mentioned), and had shared with 
four other officers in the plunder, 
which they themselves had hidden, 
the crew having buried their share 
at some other place. Now there 
were stories in Panama which every 
one had heard of some years pre- 
vious. The west coast cities, from 
San Francisco to Lima, had been 
flooded with old Spanish coin; 
and it was generally reported and 
believed that a great treasure had 
been found or recovered by a party 
of foreign sailors who had about 
that time chartered a small schooner 
from Panama, and after a month’s 
cruise, no one knew where, had put 
in at the Gulf of Fonseca, sent 
the schooner back to Panama, and 
dispersed no one knew whither. 
Now we argued that these men 
(all strangers in Panama) were some 
of the crew of the very vessel that 
No. 13 had been sailing-master of, 
and that after years of absence 
(possibly in prison) they had re- 
turned and recovered their booty. 
We knew that the officers had 
taken the greatest precautions to 
keep the secret of their cache; 
as on the drawing, at a point from 
which the harbor was visible, we 
found a mark, and under it, in 
faded writing, ‘The point where 
the Don stood sentinel to watch 
the schooner.’ Within a fortnight 
the Doc and I got leave, and 
started ina fishing-boat with three 
niggers for crew. The Doc, he 
understood taking sights, and such- 
like, and was gay sure he could 
make the island, which wasn’t 300 
miles off; but we got into a gale 
which all but swamped us, and, as 
it was,drove us altogether out of 
our course, and back again into the 
coast, 100 miles south of Panama, 
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Our provisions were all spoilt with 
salt water, and one of the blacks 
had his arm broken, and both 
M‘Gill and I were dead beat; so 
we coasted back to Panama to refit. 
We had delay after delay; and 
finally, when we were nearly ready 
for a second start, I was struck 
down with ‘them cussed shakes.’ 
Yes, you may laugh, Goldey; but 
I tell you, chills and fevers in 
Louisia@a ain’t a circumstance to 
the regular Panama shakes. No, 
sir. So, when I couldn’t stir from 
my bed, M‘Gill came and swore to 
me he would treat me fair, but that 
he meant to try alone. I couldn’t 
help myself; so he went. Never 
shall I forget the anxiety of that 
fortnight ; and when, one morning, 
I chanced to hear that the Doc was 
back, the attendants had to hold 
me down, weak as I was, I was so 
wild to get to him. In a little 
time he came in, and I saw ina 
moment he had failed. He looked 
worn to death; his eyes were as 
red as_ beef-steaks, and he could 
When he was about 
He 
had sighted the island—got close 
to it, near enough to see the very 
cliff from which the measurements 
had been made, and recognised the 
bluffs and bays on the coast which 
were marked in the sketch; but 
just when he thought himself cer- 
tain of success, his crew—four blacks 
as before—who had shown symp- 
toms of discontent for the last 
twenty-four hours, came to him, 
and refused to proceed or to land. 
Two of them were old pear]-divers, 
and they said that the island was 
‘debbil island’—that no one lived 
there, and no one who had ever 
landed there had ever come back, and 
finally flatly refused to go ashore. 
M‘Gill tried  entreaty, threats, 
everything; and at last tried force. 
The four then rushed on him with 
their knives, and he was obliged to 


hardly walk. 
again next day he told me all. 
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shoot down the leader in self-de- 
fence. This cowed the rest; but 
he recognised the impossibility of 
doing anything, as, had he landed 
alone, the blacks would certainly 
have carried the boat off and left 
him ; and he could do nothing with 
them on shore. So, reluctantly, he 
turned the head of the boat towards 
Panama. A fearful voyage he had! 
The three blacks sulked in the bows 
of the boat, ready atany moment to 
rush on him; so he dared not 
sleep, but sat night and day for 
two whole nights and three days 
steering with one hand, the other 
hand grasping his revolver. Seve- 
ral times he was almost over- 
powered by sleep, but roused him- 
self in time to see the three blacks 
glaring at him each with his machette 
in his hand, and on the point of 
springing aft upon him. Sullenly, 
as he instinctively raised his pistol, 
they crouched back into their former 
positions, and sat there muttering 
to each other in their own language. 
He knew that to sleep was to die; 
but it was a fearful struggle; and 
no wonder that he was more dead 
than alive when at last he reached 
Panama. If he hadn’t luckily had 
afair breeze back it would have been 
all up with him; as it was, his suf- 
ferings under that burning sun 
must have been fearful. By the 
time we were both about again, the 
calms had set in, and a sailing-boat 
would be no use to us. Besides 
cash was running short; so, after 
many consultations, we decided 
to take in some partners. We had 
to be very careful in choosing our 
men; and every one, before he 
was told a word, was sworn to 
secrecy. But there was no lack of 
‘bully boys’ in Panama then, who 
had plenty of shiners always ready 
for aspree, and this one suited them 
exactly. In abouta month we had 
fourteen in our party, and £5000 
actually subscribed. With this 
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money we chartered a small steamer 
that chanced to be lying idle in 
port; and one dark night we 
cleared for Tehuantepec—all four- 
teen of us on board, and a crew of 
ten hands, chiefly firemen. Every 
mother’s son of them was searched 
as he came on board, and not so 
much as a knife left; for you see we 
couldn’t trust them. We were all 
armed—well, too, you may bet. To 
hide our track effectually as we left 
the harbour, we put her head to the 
northward and steamed up the coast. 
The lights of Panama were reflected 
a thousand times on the dancing 
water astern of us, then one by one 
they sank and faded out, till those 
at the pier-head alone were visible, 
and broad on the quarter, the lights 
of the mail steamer lying at anchor 
under the lee of the islands, In 
another hour these too disappeared. 
Then the helm was put hard down, 
full steam ahead was the order, and 
we shot out from the dark shadow of 
the land, and headed direct to 
sea. An hour later we had made a 
good offing, and her head was put 
S. by’ W. 3S., and without a light 
showing, we steamed past the islands 
again, leaving them on the port 
hand, and held our course. Not till 
then did we leave the deck, for the 
Doc and I had bargained that, un- 
til we were fairly at sea, the exact 
measurements, observations, and 
plans should remain in our keeping 
and secret. The crew were all sent 
forward. One of our party took 
the wheel, whilst another stood 
sentry at the head of the cabin- 
Stairs. The rest of us crowded 
round the small table. There was 
a dead silence as one by one M’Gill 
spread out the worn and yellow 
papers, and his voice seemed hushed 
and trembled as he read out to the 
rest the great secret. Then one by 
one the papers were closely exa- 
mined, and the observations and 
measurements compared; and then 
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on a particular spot in the map, and 
remarked, ‘It’s just thereabouts, 
gentlemen,’ there rang out such a 
cheer, such a wild exulting shout, 
that I verily believe you might have 
heard it here from Denver. Down 
rushed the guard we had left on 
duty, and the man who was steer- 
ing, unable to remain longer on 
deck. We had quite forgotten 
them; and as some of us tumbled 
up to take their places, we saw the 
crew, engineers and all, clustered 
together forward, and looking half- 
scared, as if they thought them- 
selves in a floating mad-ship. 
There was not much _ sieep that 
night, you bet; and morning still 
found us grouped aft talking over 
our chances and ‘counting our 
piles.’ The steamer was a fast little 
boat, and towards the afternoon we 
sighted ‘land ahead.’ What a 
scurry there was! Every glass in 
the ship was pointed at the two 
lue cones we could just make 
out rising apparently from the 
water. 

“Higher and higher grew the 
blue cones, and hour by hour the 
outline of the sharp broken ridges 
connecting them became more dis- 
tinct ;. down went the sun like a 
ball of blazing gold; and I mind how 
eagerly, whilst there was a ray of 
light ieft, we scanned the mysterious 
island, and tried to locate the spot 
where our treasure lay hidden. 

“By ten o'clock we were close 
in with the land, and had to ‘ lay 
to’ till morning. The boats were 
launched and provisioned; instru- 
ments, spades, picks, and tools were 
stowed beneath the thwarts ; and as 
soon as the first symptom of dawn 
appeared, the oars fell into the 
water, and we started for the land, 
some two miles off. M‘Gill was in 
the bows of the launch and I in the 
whale-boat—he leading, as he knew 
the coast. The island had been a 
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volcano one time, I guess, for the 
shore was steep and rocky all but 
one spot where there was a little 
sandy bay; and in front of this, as 
if to guard it, some 400 yards out 
was a reef, over which the rollers 
thundered and dashed, throwing up 
clouds of spray. As we neared it 
there seemed to be no break in the 
belt of foam, and some of us thought 
M‘Gill must have gone mad or lost 
his bearings as he ‘went for it ;’ 
but we followed half-a-dozen lengths 
astern, and I guess we'd have rowed 
over Niagara if it had been in our 
way. But M‘Gill knew what he 
was about, for sure enough there 
was a channel just where the old 
chart said ; and as the launch seemed 
almost in the white water, down 
went the helm, and she shot into 
the gap. Narrow enough it was ; 
for as we followed there seemed 
hardly room enough to use the oars 
as a big sea slid from under us, and 
the gray sharp-pointed rocks seemed 
to rise on each side as if by magic. 
With a thunder and a roar the next 


huge roller came in; and, catching 
the whale-boat on the quarter, half- 


filled her, and lifting her like a 
feather, carried her clear over the 
rocks that a moment before seemed 
ten feet above us. It seemed buta 
couple of seconds, but in those two 
seconds I experienced what it was 
to be nearer death than ever I was 
before ; for apart from being smashed 
and drowned in that hell of water, 
a man has no chance where the 
sharks are as plentiful as fish in the 
lake here. Well, all we got for our 
scare was a shout of laughter from 
the boys in the Doctor's boat, who 
had pulled through without a 
splash ; but we took the shine out 
of them in the race to the beach ; 
for though they had a good start, 
we reached it with them, and ran 
our boat half her length up on the 
sand. Then such a cheer! We 
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had won our goal at last. They 
had been watching us from the 
steamer, and above the hoarse roar 
of the breakers we could hear the 
boom of her gun as she saluted. 
Viva, boys; but my heart felt 
big then I tell you. From the 
little strip of sand at the landing 
there was a steep pull up a dry 
water-course some 200 feet or so, 
till you came to the woods : woods! 
—I tell you, boys, there’s no such 
woods in the five republics, nor yet 
in the Amazonas, to equal them. 
Why, the mangrove-swamp down 
to Realejo isn’t a circumstance to 
them—big trees, little trees, vines, 
tree-ferns, creepers—every kind of 
green thing that grows was there, I 
guess, and all matted and tangled 
together, so that a snake could 
hardly get through. I never saw 
such an undergrowth in my life— 
never. Well, we took the bearings 
of the steeple-rock from the point 
where we first landed, and found, 
sure enough, it was just as the old 
chart gave it. That put us in high 
spirits, and we set to work with axe 
and machette to cut a trail through 
the bush. What a job that was! 
Night came on, and we had only just 
reached the foot of it. We found 
no water, so had to return to the 
boats, and camp on the beach; but 
there wasn’t one of us who slept 
a wink, I reckon. The mosqui- 
toes are downright desperate. I 
tell you, boys, there were so 
many of them, there wasn’t room 
on all our carcases for them all to 
sit down at once—so they had to 
work by relays ; and when one mil- 
lion or so had got a good square 
meal, they would fly off to the 
woods, and perch on the biggest 
tree they could find to rest, whilst 
the next million, who had been 
patiently waiting all the time, would 
fall to by sections and subdivisions, 
and give us a lively time till No. 3 
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went on duty. I tell you, it’s a 
fact, that before morning the air 
all round camp was quite thick as 
London fog with the cusses! We 
got our coffee before daylight, and 
set to work again, and soon got our 
second bearing—from the foot of 
the steeple rock, 300 yards W. by 
4 S., to the jiccatybar tree. Now, 
as most of the trees were of that 
kind, and as the ground was all 
broken up with steep ravines and 
overgrown with scrub, you may 
fancy what a piece of work we had 
to keep the line, and get the right 
post at the end of it. We had to 
start up the side of the ridge, and 
as we got within a couple of hun- 
dred feet of the summit, it was as 
steep as the side of a house. As 
we got higher and the ground be- 
came steeper, there were fewer big 
trees, but the undergrowth got 
thicker than ever. It was just ten 
o'clock, and we were nearly at the 
top, when the Doctor, who was 
leading, gave a whoop, and scram- 
bled up the bank in front, on all- 
fours ; we all follow at double-quick, 
and in another minute were on 
smooth ground again. The ridge 
seemed to have been broken here, 
making a sort of gap—the ground 
falling away rapidly on each side; 
and then, just in the centre of the 
little plateau was about the biggest 
tree I ever saw: it was a jiccaty- 
bar, and the one we wanted. That 
tree, I mind, was 67 feet round, 
and went up straight as the main- 
mast of a three-decker for a good 
120 feet without a branch; then it 
broke off into five great arms, five 
or six feet thick they seemed, but 
all grown over, and covered with 
anchids and suchlike. There were 
two old macaws sitting up near the 
top, and croaking to each other, 
with their heads all on one side 
squinting at us; and, it struck 
me, expressing their opinion that 
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we must be a blamed set of fools 
anyhow, to come sweating and 
swearing up the mountain-side on 
the ground instead of by the tree- 
tops, like other monkeys. One of 
our boys fired his revolver at them, 
and they flew off into the woods; 
and, I believe, took our luck with 
them. (I never saw another pair 
all the time I was in the island.) 
When we had got our breath, and 
taken a drink, we all fell to examin- 
ing and measuring the tree. 

‘* What’s this ? said DickGregory, 
pointing to a mark in the bark. 

“* Looks mighty like a rifle-ball,’ 
said I. ‘Anyhow, we'll see,’ and 
so I set to work with my bowie. 
Almost directly I felt something 
hard, and, after whittling a bit more, 
found on the edge of my knife a bit 
of stuff that shone like gold! And 
what do you think we found '—why, 
a big copper bolt, 6 inches long, 
which had been driven in years before 
and over which the bark had closed. 
Now in the old instructions it said 
that the cache was ata certain dis- 
tance from this tree measured with 
the deep-sea line, so many fathoms ; 
and there round the head of the 
bolt and completely cased in the 
bark we found some strands of 
hemp. That old bolt had been 
used to fasten the measuring-line 
to. I don’t think there were a 
dozen more pleased men in the- 
world than us, as we rested under- 
the shade of that big jiccatybar that 
morning. But we didn’t spend 
much time in resting ; we had plenty 
of work before us. Somewhere in 
the valley that sloped down from 
our feet was the treasure, but its. 
exact position could only be de- 
termined by following the line of 
the shadow of the big tree, as pro- 
jected at 6.45 a.m. on the 17th day 
of a certain month years before. 
Now in the old leaves from the log- 
book in which the observations had 
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been written, the upper corner had 
been torn off, so that we never knew 
the month, though the rest of the 
date was clear enough; and to this 
slight flaw in the chain we owed all 
our troubles. We employed the 
afternoon in clearing away the 
undergrowth as nearly as we could 
judge in the line of our future ex- 
plorations, so as to be able to get a 
good view of the valley from the 
great tree looking N.W. This we 
did, and before sundown sufficient 
timber was down to enable us to 
get an uninterrupted view all over 
the valley, and right down to the 
shore three or four miles off. Some 
ef us voted to fetch up a keg of 
water and to camp where we were; 
others proposed returning to the 
ship for the night, none caring to 
face the mosquitoes and sand-flies 
down on the beach again. At last it 
was settled that the Doc, with about 
half-a-dozen, including two who 
were complaining of sickness, should 
return to the ship, while I and four 
others should camp where we were. 
The three previous days had fagged 
us all, and we soon turned in: but 
for my part, after two or three in- 
effectual efforts to doze off, 1 quietly 
got up and, lighting a fresh cigar, 
seated myself on a rock just within 
the belt of black shadow cast by the 
great tree. Insensibly I fell into 
a reverie, in which the present, the 
past, and the future were strangely 
blended. From where I sat I could 
distinctly see the little steamer ly- 
ing at anchor outside the reef: the 
night was so clear, the moonlight so 
bright, that I almost fancied I could 
distinguish objects on her deck. 
Then I began trying to picture them 
to myself—two or three men on 
‘watch—others lying about the deck 
asleep— the Doc and one or two 
more stretched out on chairs under 
the little awning aft, smoking che- 
roots and_indulging in iced shan- 
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garee, and talking together in low 
tones. I could almost hear the 
murmur of their voices and the 
wash of the tiny waves rippling 
along the sides of the vessel and 
splashing under the counter, as she 
ever and anon rocked slightly to 
and fro as she felt the ground-swell 
or the slight power of the sea-breeze, 
which was just springing up and 
whispering softly through the tree- 
tops. Was it the tree-tops; No; 
the land is too far off; it must have 
been the light tracery of spars and 
rigging standing out indistinctly 
against the starlit sky. How they 
have changed the look of the boat 
since morning! What a rake they 
have given to the topmasts! Surely 
there were no such spare spars on 
board ; nor had she even a sail bent. 
What strange madness possesses me! 
An icy chill seems to strike to my 
very bones—a vague terror possesses 
my very soul; but I cannot fly--a 
power I cannot resist seems to urge 
me to look: the steamer herself 
seems changed—a long low schoon- 
er with spars raking considerably, 
and appearing too big for her, her 
mainsail and foresail brailed up and 
flapping heavily in the night-breeze ; 
an awning extending fore and aft, 
and protected by it from the heavy 
night-dew, forward of the mainmast, 
some fifty or sixty men—rough wild- 
looking men of every nationality 
and colour, lying about in every 
position, sleeping heavily. Forward, 
sitting on the heel of the bowsprit,are 
two men on watch. Aft, the officer 
on duty is slowly pacing to and 
fro on the small quarter-deck ; four 
9-pounder carronades are mounted 
on either side, whilst amidships is a 
long gun of Spanish make, profusely 
and grotesquely ornamented, as was 
the fashion fifty years ago. Below 
I find another group; they too are 
on watch. They sit silently smok- 
ing and playing cards by the light 
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of a rude lantern. Piled up against 
the bulk-head behind them are 
heavy chests filled to the lid with 
broad silver dollars fresh from the 
mint of Mexico, rolls of valuable 
silks, silver- mounted pistols and 
swords, watches and valuables of all 
kinds. Aft in the cabin are still 
others: a dark-bearded, broad, stal- 
wart man looks over another who 
is writing to the dictation of a 
third, who is carefully repack- 
ing in an arm-chest plunder aiso 
like that guarded by the sailors 
forward ; but far richer—ingots of 
solid gold—small canvas bags filled 
with precious stones—golden cups 
and bowls and heavy plates. Oppo- 
site to this young man writing the 
list sits another busy with a log- 
book, also young, but with a face 
prematurely aged by guilt—a dark 
southern face, with piercing eyes 
and black hair. J had seen the 
Jace before. Wonderingly, I look 
back to the first writer: he has just 
finished his task, and holds out to 
the elder man the parchment he has 
been writing. Heavens! it is the 
very one we now possess! Then 
the dark-faced man pushes across 
the log-book, on which the ink is 
still wet. He points to the last 
entry: Lat. 5° 27’ N., lon. 87° 15’ 
W. Ah! I know him now; he is 
the dead man | robbed in Panama. 
Yes; the same eyes, hair, and fea- 
tures, though now full of youth and 
strength, that I saw aged, worn, 
and dead there in the hospital six 
months since. The scowl in the 
dark fierce face changes into a 
mocking sneer, as he looks me 
straight in the eyes. That face— 
cold and still—but the eyes open 
and staring at me, and seeming alive 
with vengeful hate. My God, how 
I remember that look! I remember 
trying to banish the horrid vision 
from me, but I was held firmly 
entranced by horror as one is when 
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in a nightmare. I closed my eyes 
to shut out the hateful face peering 
into mine; my senses seemed in a 
whirl. Then I /e/é there was another 
change, and looked again. The 
spectral freebooters were gone—the 
racks of arms and old-fashioned 
cabin fittings had disappeared ;_in 
their place I recognised the well- 
known furniture of our own little 
steamer. I could hear the engines 
working, and the rush of. water 
along the sides of the ship. Seated 
round the cabin-table were five of 
my companions. I was about to 
spring forward and accost them, 
when an indescribable ‘ something’ 
arrested me. I looked closer ; the 
light from the cabin-lamp brightened 
for a moment, as it swung to and fro 
with the motion of the ship, and, for 
a few seconds, fell on the face of the 
one nearest to me. It was the face of 
acorpse!... With a suppressed 
gasp of horror I awoke, chilled to 
the bone and cramped ; but with an 
intense feeling of thankfulness that 
it was all but a dream. The night 
had somewhat advanced, and the 
moon, now nearer the horizon, was 
throwing a broad belt of light across 
our camping-ground near the roots 
of the giant tree, leaving the “spot 
where I sat still in deep shadow. 
The fire was almost quite out, nothing 
left but a mass of white ashes— 
whiter still in the moonlight—with 
one thin column of _ transparent 
smoke rising straight up from the 
centre and losing itself in the dark- 
ness of the tree-top above. I was 
on the point of rising to throw on 
some fresh branches when my atten- 
tion was riveted by a glimpse I 
caught of some moving object pro- 
jected beyond the bole of the tree. 
In another moment a human figure 
was outlined dimly against the dark 
starlit horizon. I knew it could 
not be one of my friends, for there 
they all four were lying sleeping in 
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the full moonlight before me. With a 
noiseless step the figure approached 
the sleepers till it reached the edge 
of the belt of light; it then sank to 
the ground and commenced to crawl 
forward on hands and knees. Then, 
as it came into the clear light, I in 
a moment recognised the deadly 
peril that hung over one, at least, of 
my sleeping friends. The figure was 
that of a negro, and an old man at 
that ; but of all the big black niggers 
I ever saw, that one was the biggest ; 
he must have been six feet six, and 
had shoulders on him like a buffalo 
bull. He wore no clothes but a 
tattered old piece of canvas; but in 
his teeth he held a long narrow-bladed 
knife, near as long as a machette. I 
should say he was creeping straight 
towards the nearest sleeper, and his 
purpose was written as clearly in 
his face as ever a murderer’s was. 
Such a face, too! If-ever a fiend’s 
and a living human being’s were 
combined, they were ‘so’ in that 
old negro’s;- but I hadn’t much 
time to admire him, for he was 


within ten feet of my _ friends. 
Quickly I drew my pistol and 
sighted him. As I did so, he took 
the knife from between his teeth 


and raised it in his right hand 
. . . then [ pulled. I never heard 
such a yell as he gave. He was 
just on the spring as I fired, or, I 
think, I'd have ‘thrown him.’ As 
it was, he bounded clear over the 
boy nearest him, and landed in the 
ashes of the fire, kicking up a 
cloud of dust and sparks, and 
scattering the smouldering embers 
in all directions. I couldn’t get 
another shot, as the boys sprang up 
between us, and before they were 
fairly awake, he was off into the 
woods. ‘To follow him was useless ; 
so we stayed where we were, not 
knowing what was coming next— 
the rest not even knowing what had 
happened, in fact. In half a minute 
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we heard a rock dislodged from the 
steep face of the hill go bounding 
down a little way; so, taking the 
sound as a guide, we sent half-a 
dozen rifle-balls whizzing through 
the trees, but nothing came of it, 
and not another sound was heard. 
““We didn’t build the fire again, 
you may bet, but sat there in 
the darkest shade at the foot of the 
tree, and never closed an eye all 
the rest of that night; for the 
idea of the island being inhabited 
had never occurred to any of us till 
now, and we didn’t know but what 
we might be attacked in force before 
our mates could arrive. Slowly 
enough the night wore on, but 
nothing happened ; and glad were 
we when, after the bour of intense 
darkness that succeeded the setting 
of the moon, the faint grey morning 
light began to make things visible ; 
and not till then, or rather till we 
had light enough to shoot by, did 
we rebuild our fire and begin to 
talk about breakfast. Before sun- 
rise our friends arrived from the 
steamer ; and all, I think, felt more 
or less uncomfortable at the idea of 
there being others on the _ island 
besides ourselves, who might per- 
haps be watching us at that very 
moment, or might even have some 
inkling of our secret. ‘There was 
another cause for anxiety. The two 
who had complained of sickness 
the day before were worse this 
morning, and had to be left on 
board, together with a third one of 
the crew who had exhibited the 
same symptoms. The Doc, how- 
ever, made light of it, and expected 
them to be all right in a day or 
two; but somehow I didn’t feel 
easy, for I remembered the five 
figures I had seen in my dream 
sitting round the cabin-table; and 
two out of the three now on the 
sick-list were certainly there. . . . 
‘*Impatiently we waited till the 
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sun was high enough in the heavens 
to project the shadow of the great 
jiccatybar tree into the valley below. 
Slowly the minutes passed, till the 
nearest trees (which, standing some 
150 feet below us on the hillside, 
raised their topmost branches above 
the level on which we were stand- 
ing) were touched with golden light. 
Then the boys cheered, and every 
man took to pointing out the exact 
spot where the shadow would fall 
in half an hour’s time, which would 
give us the exact hour at which to 
take our observation. But every 
one quieted down as the important 
moment drew near. Then the 
Doc stood at the foot of the tree, 
just in front of the spot where the 
copper bolt had been driven in, 
with the compass fixed upon a 
tripod, ready to get the bearing the 
moment the time 
it did, and when the Doc had 
read off the exact direction, we 
went to work with a will—most 
of us hacking away with axe or 
machette, and others scouting out 
in advance and on each side of the 
working party, with shooting-irons 
ready, and eyes skinned in case of 
trouble; but none came; and in 
Jess than an hour we had cut a trail 
through the bush and measured the 
distance. Then we set to work 
with picks and crows, spades, and 
even knives, every man burrowing 
like a musk-rat.. What work it 
was, down in thatdeep gulch! The 
heat towards noon was stifling, and 
not a breath of air; but we worked 
on as if our lives were staked on 
our work;—and so some’s were, 
though they didn’t know it, poor 
boys. The papers told us_ the 
treasure was only buried three feet 
deep; and before evening we had 
a dozen shafts down, each four feet 
good—but not a sign of the plunder. 
We remeasured the ground, and 
found our first measurement right. 
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Then whilst some worked on deep- 
ening their shafts, others prospected 
about, and tried likely places a few 
yards farther off, and so on, but 
with no results. Then as evening 
began to close in, we silently and 
one by one quitted work, and came 
out of the gulch up to the foot of 
the big treeagain. In the morning 
we had thrown together roughly 
some logs, so as to make a sort of 
cover in case of an attack; and here 
eight of us were to pass the night 
and guard the workings which could 
easily be seen in the clear moon- 
light. Those whose lot it was to 
return to the ship started about 
twilight, taking with them ina 
hammock one of the party who had 
been seized with the same symptoms 
as those the day before. He had 
in a few hours become quite light- 
headed; and they were obliged to 
take away his knife and revolver, 
to prevent his doing some of us or 
himself a mischief. 

“The disappointment caused by 
the unsuccessful day’s work, coupled 
with the illness of our friends, and 
the strange encounter of the previ- 
ous night, made us the reverse of a 
jovial party under the big jiccatybar 
tree that night. Noone volunteered 
a sohg, and no one seemed to care 
to talk; and so, a guard being set, 
and reliefs arranged, one by one we 
fell asleep. I confess the remem- 
brance of my last nocturnal experi- 
ences kept me awake for some time ; 
but finally I snoozed off, and did 
not awake till the watch aroused me 
to take my spell ‘on guard.’ The 
night passed quietly—not a sound, 
not an indication of there being a 
living soul on the island but our- 
selves. Morning came, and with it 
a fresh supply of pluck to the 
whole party. We hastily finished 
breakfast, and hurried off to our 
shafts and cross-cuts, each returning 
to where he had left off work the 
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night before. Hardly had I taken 
up my pick when a hurried call 
from Charley Burt brought us all to 
his location. He had been working 
in soft earth the day before, and had 
thrown up quitea heap of it. He 
was now standing in his “claim,”’ 
stooping forward and examining this 
heap. 

“*TLook here boys!” says he; 
‘Pat was not dreaming after all. 
I guess there is none of you got a 
hoof to match that track, have 
you? 

‘Sure enough there, deeply im- 
pressed in the soft black soil, was the 

tint of a human foot. I doubt if 

obinson Crusoe ever examined the 
first foot-print he found with half 
the eagerness we did that one; but 
there was not much to be made of 
it beyond that it was a foot-track 
certain sure, and a big one at that— 
the biggest any of us had ever seen, 
I wish now wecould have measured 
it, but it seems to me that it must 
have been fourteen inches long if it 
was one! As for following the trail 
on that ground, it was out of the 
question. At least none of our 
crowd was up to it, though I have 
known some Indians who might 
have; yes, and Dyaks too—they 
could track a bird, I think. As it 
was, we thought we could touch on 
it here and there, but nothing came 
of our search; and when the rest of 
the party came from the ship, they 
tried and could make nothing of it 
either. Bad news they brought. 
One of our companions had died in 
the night, and M‘Gill had remained 
on board with the other three sick, 
one of whom seemed almost gone. 
I felt there was no hope for him, 
for his face came back dimly to me 
as one of the five I had seen in my 
dream. Doggedly and silently we 
worked on through all, the weary 
hours of that day. The sun seemed 
to pourdown in all its concentrated 
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heat into that lonely gulch—the air 
seemed hour by hour to become 
more dense and stagnant—the sun 
seemed to beat down into one’s 
brain and cause fearful agony. Sick 
and giddy, at length I threw down 
my spade and staggered back to the 
camp. I remember hearing Seth 
Parker’s voice speaking kindly in 
his rough way, and feeling some one 
supporting me and guiding me. 
Then all seemed to become indis- 
tinct, and I remember no more. 


“Tt was near three weeks after this, 
as I afterwards found, that I awoke 
from what appeared to have been a 
long deep sleep. I had a faint con- 
sciousness of being deadly sick and 
weak, so weak that my arms felt 
like lead when I tried to move them. 
I dimly recognised the well-known 
hospital ward at Panama; then I slept 
again. When I awoke my head was 
clearer, and I tried to speak to M‘Gill, 
who was standing by my bedside; he 
sight of him brought back in a con- 
fused way the events of the past up 
to when I gave up work that fearful 
afternoon. I tried to ask M‘Gill 
what had happened, but I could 
hardly whisper; and it was not till 
after several days that he gave me 
the closing scenes of our unfortunate 
expedition. It seemed that after I 
was taken ill, I was at once carried 
on board ship, where M‘Gill was 
engaged in nursing the other three 
patients. We wero all ‘down’ 
with the same complaint, a jungle 
fever of the most deadly kind. The 
next day added three more to the 
sick list, and another death occurred. 
For two more days did the treasure- 
seekers work on literally with death 
in their midst; and it was not tilla 
third of our party had sunk that the 
quest was for the time abandoned. 
During the run to Panama another 
sank, and one more in the _hos- 
pital after landing—‘ And, O’Brien, 
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my boy,’ said M‘Gill, kindly, ‘for 
days and days I feared you would 
make the sixth!’ ‘No, Doc, no,’ 
muttered I. There were only 
Jive that night! I was just dozing 
off again from weakness, I suppose, 
but I heard M‘Gill say to the at- 
tendant, ‘The laddie’s wandering 
again, but he’ll pull through.’ 

“It was not till some days after 
that M‘Gill would tell me all that 
had happened. It was a weary tale 
of disappointment ; and I mind feel- 
ing so heart-sick and ‘down’ at 
the time that I heartily wished I 
had been one of the five, and hardly 
care to think of it now. 

“To cut matters short, it appeared 
that the only explanation M‘Gill 
and the rest could give of our failure 
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was, that each month the shadow 
thrown by the big tree would fall 
on different ground—I don’t see why 
it should, but they said so; and 
that, not knowing the month, we had 
gone at the wrong date. M‘Gill 
vowed he would never give it up, if 
he had to make eleven more trips. 
But, as for me, I kinder felt I had 
had enough of treasure-seeking and 
the Cocos Islands; and then I 
could’t get rid of that face, which 
fairly haunted me ; so I concluded 
to try my luck at the diggings, and 
haven’t been near Panama since. 
“There, boys, that’s the yarn, but 
it’s run out longer than I reckoned. 
Goldey, I say! Charley !—why, if 
the boys ain’t asleep! Thunder !” 


Nore.—The story of the Lost Secret of the Cocos Group is trwe—that 
is, all the leading facts happened much as I have tried to tell them—but 
since several of the survivors of the party are still (to the best of my be- 
lief) alive, and being so, have certainly never for a moment given up the 
intention ‘ of trying again,” names, dates, and localities have been, for 
obvious reasons, altered by “ the narrator.” 
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SIR TRAY : AN ARTHURIAN IDYL. 


The widowed Dame of Hubbard’s ancient line 
Turned to her cupboard, cornered anglewise 
Betwixt this wall and that, in quest of aught 
To satisfy the craving of Sir Tray, 
Prick-eared companion of her solitude,‘ 
Red-spotted, dirty-white, and bare of rib, 

Who foliowed at her high and pattering heels, 
Prayer in his eye, prayer in his slinking gait, 
Prayer in his pendulous pulsating tail. 

Wide on its creaking jaws revolved the door, 
The cupboard yawned, deep-throated, thinly set 
For teeth, with bottles, ancient canisters, 

And plates of various pattern, blue or white ; 
Deep in the void she thrust her hooked nose 
Peering near-sighted for the wished-for bone, 
Whiles her short robe of samite, tilted high, 
The thrifty darnings of her hose revealed ;— 
The pointed feature travelled o’er the delf 
Greasing its tip, but bone or bread found none 
Wherefore Sir Tray abode still dinnerless, 


Licking his paws beneath the spinning-wheel, 
And meditating much on savoury meats. 


Meanwhile the Dame in high-backed chair reposed 
Revolving many memories, for she gazed 
Down from her lattice on the self-same path 
Whereby Sir Lancelot ’mid the reapers rode 
When Arthur held his court in Camelot, 
And she was called the Lady of Shalott ; 
And, later, where Sir Hubbard, meekest knight 
Of all the Table Round, was wont to pass, 
And to her casement glint the glance of love. 
(For all the tale of how she floated dead 
Between the city walls, and how the Court 
Gazed on her corpse, was of illusion framed, 
And shadows raised by Merlin’s magic art, 
Ere Vivien shut him up within the oak.) 
There stood the wheel whereat she spun her thread ; 
But of the magic mirror nought remained 
Save one small fragment on the mantelpiece, 
Reflecting her changed features night and morn. 
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But now the inward yearnings of Sir Tray 
Grew pressing, and in hollow rumblings spake, 
As in tempestuous nights the Northern seas 
Within their caverned cliffs reverberate. 
This touched her: “I have marked of yore, 
““When on my palfrey I have paced along 
The streets of Camelot, while many a knight 
Ranged at my rein and thronged upon my steps, 

Wending in pride towards the tournament, 

A wight who many kinds of bread purveyed— 
Muffins, and crumpets, matutinal rolls, 

And buns which buttered, soothe at evensong ; 

To him I'll hie me ere my purpose cool, 

And swift returning, bear a loaf with me, 

And (for my teeth be tender grown, and like 
Celestial visits, few and far between) . 

The crust shall be for Tray, the crumb for me.” 
This spake she ; from their peg reached straightway down 
Her cloak of sanguine hue, and pointed hat 

From the flat brim upreared like pyramid 

On sands Egyptian where the Pharaohs sleep, 

Her ebon-handled staff (sole palfrey now) 

Grasped firmly, and so issued swiftly forth ; 

Yet ere she closed the latch her cat Elaine, 

The lily kitten reared at Astolat, 

Slipt through and mewing passed to greet Sir Tray. 


” she said, 


Returning ere the shadows eastward fell, 
She placed a porringer upon the board, 
And shred the crackling crusts with liberal hand, 
Nor noted how Elaine did seem to wail, 
Rubbing against her hose, and mourning round 
Sir Tray, who lay all prone upon the hearth. 
Then on the bread she poured the mellow milk— 
‘“*Sleep’st thou ?” she said, and touched him with her staff ; 
‘““What, ho! thy dinner waits thee!” But Sir Tray 
Stirred not nor breathed : thereat, alarmed, she seized 
And drew the hinder leg: the carcase moved 
All over wooden like a piece of wood— 
‘Dead ?” said the Dame, while louder wailed Elaine ; 
** T see,” she said, “‘thy fasts were all too long, 
Thy commons all too short, which shortened thus 
Thy days, tho’ thou mightst still have cheered mine age 
Had I but timelier to the city wonned. 
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Thither I must again, and that right soon, 

For now ’tis meet we lap thee in a shroud, 
And lay thee in the vault by Astolat, 

Where faithful Tray shall by Sir Hubbard lie.” 


Up a by-lane the Undertaker dwelt ; 
There day by day he plied his merry trade, 
And all his undertakings undertook : 
Erst knight of Arthur’s Court, Sir Waldgrave hight, 
A gruesome carle who hid his jests in gloom, 
And schooled his lid to counterfeit a tear. 
With cheerful hammer he a coffin tapt, 
While hollow, hollow, hollow, rang the wood, 
And, as he sawed and hammered, thus he sang : 


Wood, hammer, nails, ye build a house for him, 
Nails, hammer, wood, ye build a house for me, 
Paying the rent, the taxes, and the rates. 


[ plant a human acorn in the ground, 
And therefrom straightway springs a goodly tree, 
Budding for me in bread and beer and beef. 


O Life, dost thou bring Death or Death bring thee ? 
Which of the twain is bringer, which the brought ” 
Since men must die that other men may live. 


O Death, for me thou plump’st thine hollow cheeks, 
Mak’st of thine antic grin a pleasant smile, 
And prank’st full gaily in thy winding sheet. 


This ditty sang he to a doleful tune 

To outer ears it sounded like a dirge, 

Or wind that wails across the fields of death. 

’Ware of a visitor, he ceased his strain, 

But still did ply his saw industrious. 

With withered hand on ear, Dame Hubbard stood ; 

‘* Vex not mine ears,” she grated, “ with thine old 

And creaking saw !” ‘TI deemed,” he said, and sighed, 
“Old saws might please thee, as they should the wise.” 
“Know,” said the Dame, “Sir Tray that with me dwelt 
Lies on my lonely hearthstone stark and stiff ; 

Wagless the tail that waved to welcome me.” — 

Here Waldgrave interposed sepulchral tones, 

‘“* Oft have I noted, when the jest went round, 
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Sad ’twas to see the wag forget his tale— 
Sadder to see the tail forget its wag.” 

‘* Wherefore,” resumed she, “take of fitting stuff, 

And make therewith a narrow house for him.” 4 
Quoth he, ‘From yonder deal I’ll plane the bark, | 
So ’twill of Tray be emblematical ; | 
For thou, ’tis plain, must Jose a deal of bark, 

Since he nor bark nor bite shall practise more.” 

“ And take thou, too,” she said, “a coffin-plate, 

And be his birth and years inscribed thereon 

With letters twain ‘S. T.’ to mark Sir Tray, 

So shall the tomb be known in after-time.” 

“This too,” quoth Waldgrave, ‘shall be deftly done ; 

Oft hath the plate been freighted with his bones, 

But now his bones must lie beneath the plate.” 

“ Jest’st thou?” Dame Hubbard said, and clutched her crutch, 
For ill she brooked light parlance of the dead ; 

But when she saw Sir Waldgrave, how his face 

Was all drawn downward, till the curving mouth 

Seemed a horseshoe, while o’er the furrowed cheek 

A wandering tear stole on, like rivulet 

In dry ravine down mother Ida’s side, 

She changed her purpose, smote not, lowered the staff ;— 
So parted, faring homeward with her grief. 






























Nearing her bower, it seemed a sepulchre 
Sacred to memory, and almost she thought 
A dolorous cry arose, as if Elaine 

Did sound a caterwauling requiem. 

With hesitating hand she raised the latch, 
And on the threshold with reluctant foot 
Lingered, as loath to face the scene of woe, 
When lo! the body lay not on the hearth, 
For there Elaine her flying tail pursued,— 
In the Dame's chair Sir Tray alive did sit, 
A world of merry meaning in his eye, 
And all his face agrin from ear to ear. 















Like one who late hath lost his dearest friend, 
And in his sleep doth see that friend again, 

And marvels scarce to see him, putting forth 

A clasping hand, and feels him warm with life, 
And so takes up his friendship’s broken thread— 
Thus stood the Dame, thus ran she, pattering o’er 
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The sanded tiles, and clasped she thus Sir Tray, 
Unheeding of the grief his jest had wrought 
For joy he was not numbered with the dead. 


Anon the Dame, her primal transports o’er, 
Bethought her of the wisdom of Sir Tray, 
And his fine wit, and then it shameful seemed 
That he bareheaded ’neath the sky should go 
While empty skulls of fools went thatched and roofed ; 
‘A hat,” she cried, “‘ would better fit those brows 
Than many a courtier’s that I’ve wotted of ; 
And thou shalt have one, an’ my tender toes 
On which the corns do shoot, and these my knees 
Wherethro’ rheumatic twinges swiftly dart, 
Will bear me to the city yet again, 
And thou shalt wear the hat as Arthur wore 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship.” 
Whereat Sir Tray did seem to smile, and smote 
Upon the chair-back with approving tail. 


Then up she rose, and to the Hatter’s went,— 
‘Hat me,” quoth she, “ your very newest hat ;” 
And so they hatted her, and she returned 
Home through the darksome wold, and raised the latch, 
And marked, full lighted by the ingle-glow, 
Sir Tray, with spoon in hand, and cat on knee, 
Spattcring the mess about the chaps of Puss. 








